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FYNES MORYSON’S ITINERARY. 


To the enlightened and sincere friend of the improvement of his fel- 
low creatures, no inquiries can be so attractive and encouraging as 
those which enable him to mark their progress, at different periods, in 
knowledge, civilization, and happiness. 

The contrast between the most highly improved nation and one in 
a state of native barbarism and ignorance, may be made, either by look- 
ing to examples of each, at present existing, or by comparing the former 
power with what it was in remote periods of its history. But the con- 
viction, that mankind is in a regular state of improvement will be im- 
pressed much more deeply by the latter method: this enables us to 
prove the actual fact, as well as to trace the times and many of the 
causes of the various stages of improvement. 

History gives us little information on this interesting subject: it is 
too much occupied with less pleasant and instructive topics: glimpses 
of the state of the great bulk of mankind may, indeed, appear in its 
pages, but they are not of such duration, extent, or minuteness, as to be 
of much service in this inquiry. Books of travels afford the most ample 
and satisfactory materials: he, who reads a chronological series of 
travels in any country, will receive information on this subject, at once 
the most to the point, and the most amusing. 

Modern travellers possess great advantages over their predecessors, 
though they but little improve them; they can and ought to bring more 
science to their task. Hence, on all topics connected with science, 
especially natural history, modern travels must be infinitely more in- 
structive: they are also superiour in statistical information, and conse- 
quently unfold, more completely, the sources of national and individual 
wealth. But we doubt much, whether, in any other respect, modern 
travellers can be compared to their predecessors. ‘They do not take so 
much time or pains ; their objects are too various: they do not go into 
those minute details, furnished by old books of travels, from which the 
most accurate and complete picture of manners and the state of society 
may be drawn. We know much better from modern than from old 
travels, the plants, animals, minerals, geology, agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce of Germany, but we question extremely, whether the 


* Fynes Moryson’s Itinerary, or Ten Years’ Travels through Great Britain 
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Jatter do not introduce us to a more intimate and familiar acquaintance 
with the Germans themselves. 

We speak advisedly when we assert that Fynes Moryson’s work need 
not dread a comparison with any other book of travels, so far as amusing 
and instructive details, regarding manners, and the state of society, are 
concerned. ‘There is, indeed, in his bulky volume, much that, to 
modern readers, is useless or uninteresting ; but we cannot read many 
pages without being satisfied that he was quick at observation, and that 
he had the faculty of selecting the most characteristic particulars of each 
nation, and of giving them with graphic force, liveliness, and fidelity. 

Moryson was a student of Peterhouse, Cambridge, towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. In the year 1589, when he was twenty- 
three years old, he was appointed one of the travelling fellows. He 
seems to have spent nearly two years in pursuing such studies as would 
qualify him the better to travel, and in visiting his friends ; and in May, 
1591, he left England; in the same month, 1595, he returned to his 
native country. ‘This journey had given him a strong desire again to 
visit foreign countries, and especially Jerusalem and Constantinople. 

From this journey he returned, in July, 1597. In the summer of 
1598, he travelled through part of England, Scotland, and Ireland. In 
1600, he went to the latter country as secretary to Lord Mountjoy, who 
was appointed Lord Deputy, by Queen Elizabeth. Of the person, ap- 
parel, diet, and manners of his patron, he gives a very particular account, 
of which the following are specimens and extracts :— 


“When his parents wished to have his picture drawn, in his childhood, he 
desired, that it might be with a trowel in his hand, and this motto, ‘ ad re-edifi- 
candum antiquam domum :’ the family estate having been much reduced by his 
father’s obstinate addiction to the study and practice of Alchemy.” 

*‘ His apparel, in court or cities, was commonly of white or black taffeties, 
or satins, and he wore two, yea, sometimes three pair of silk stockings, with 
black silk grogram cloaks, guarded, and ruffs of comely depth and thickness, 
(never wearing any falling band,) black beaver hat, with plain black band, a 
taffety quilted waistcoat, in summer, a scarlet waistcoat, and sometimes both 
in winter. But in the country, and especially keeping the field, in Ireland, (yea, 
sometimes in the cities) he wore jerkins and round hose, (for he never wore 
other fashion than round) with laced panes of russet cloth, and cloak of the same 
cloth, lined with velvet, and white beaver hat, with plain bands; and, besides 
his ordinary stockings of silk, he wore, under boots, another pair of woollen, or 
worsted, with a pair of high linen boot hose, yea, three waistcoats, in cold weather, 
and a thick ruff, besides a russet scarf about his neck, thrice folded, under it.” 


Before he went to Ireland, his usual breakfast was panada and broth, 
but, during the war, he contented himself with a dry crust of bread, and, 
in the springtime, with butter and sage, with a cup of stale beer, and 
sometimes, in winter, sugar and nutmegs mixed with it. Atdinner and 
supper, he had the choicest and most nourishing meats and the best 
wines. He took tobacco abundantly ; and to this’ practice our author 
ascribes his good health, while among the bogs of Ireland, and the relief 
of the violent headaches which regularly attacked him, like an ague, 
for many years, every three months. 


“ He delighted in study, in gardens, an house richly furnished, and delectable 
for rooms of retreat, in riding on a pad, to take the air, in playing at showl-board, 
or at cards, in reading play-books, for recreation, and especially in fishing and 
fish-ponds, seldom using any other exercise, and using these rightly as pastimes, 
only for a short and convenient time, and with great variety of change from one 
to the other.” 
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His chief delight was in the study of divinity, and more especially in 
reading the Fathers and Schoolmen: some chapters of the Bible were 
each night read to him, and he never omitted prayers at morning and 
night. We imagine a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, especially a Wellesley or Normanby, bears very 
little resemblance, in any respect, to the portraiture drawn of the one 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century. In 1603, Lord Mountjoy 
returned to England along with the famous Tyrone. James I. created 
him Earl of Devonshire, but he did not long enjoy this dignity, dying 
in the year 1606. In 1613, our author was again induced to visit Ire- 
land, by the entreaty of his brother, Sir Richard Moryson, Vice Pre- 
sident of Munster; but it does not appear how long he remained there. 
Of the particulars of his future life, or of the time and circumstances of 
his death, we have no information. 

In the address to the reader, after giving a short account of the na- 
ture and contents of his book, he adds, that he wrote it swiftly, yet 


_ slowly :— 


*‘ Swiftly, in that my pen was ready and nothing curious, as may appear by 
the matter and style: slowly, in respect to the long time past since I viewed 
these dominions, and since I took the work in hand. So as that the work may 
not, unfitly, be compared to a nosegay of flowers, hastily snatched in many 
gardens, and with much leisure, and yet carelessly and negligently bound to- 
gether. The snatching is excused by the haste necessary to travellers, desir- 
ing to see much in short time. And the negligent binding, in true judgment, 
needs no excuse, being like rich embroidery laid upon a frieze jerkin.” 


He uses, as an excuse for the delay in publishing his work, his con- 
nexions with Lord Mountjoy ; and his intention to annex to it a history 
of the several countries he had visited. This intention, however, after 
three years’ labour, he abandoned, not wishing, to use his own words, 
“to make his gate bigger than his city,’’ which would have been the 
case, had he published these histories along with his travels, ‘in the 
bulk to which he found them to swell.” 

We cannot read three pages before we meet with a decided proof of 
the fact, that London, two centuries ago, followed the improvements of 
the continental cities. At Hamburgh, he thinks it worthy of remark, 
that water is brought into the city by means of pipes; and, at Lubeck, 
he notices the same circumstance, adding ‘it is the more notable, be- 
cause it was the first of that kind, which since hath been dispersed to 
London and other places.’’ Contrast London, at present, with any of 
the continental cities, her supply of water, her gaslights, her sewers, 
her footpaths, her M’Adamized streets ; whereas, in none of them has 
much been done for convenience or comfort, since our author visited 
them. Even in the beginning of the seventeenth century, English beer 
seems to have been highly prized on the continent; for our author, after 
mentioning the beer of ‘T'arg, which, he says, is much esteemed through 
all Mysen, whereof they sell such quantities abroad, as ten watermills, 
besides windmills, can scarcely serve the town for this purpose ; and, in- 
forming us that there were three hundred brewers at Delf, adds, that the 
heer of the Jatter place, for the goodness, is called Delf’s English : ‘but, 
howsoever they had brewers and the very water out of England, they 
could never make their beer so much esteemed as the English, which, 
indeed, is much bettered by the carriage over sea to these parts.” His 
description of the Elector’s stables, at Dresden, we shall extract. 
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“The Elector's stable is by much the fairest that ever I saw, which I will 
briefly describe. In the first court there is a horsebath, into which they may 
bring as much or little water as they list; and it hath twentytwo pillars, in each 
whereof, divers arms of the Duke are graven, according to the divers families 
whose arms he gives. ‘The same court serves for a tiltingyard, and all exer- 
cises of horsemanship; and there is also the horseleach’s shop, so well furnish- 
ed, as if it belonged to a rich apothecary. ‘The building of the stable is four 
square, but the side towards the Duke’s palace is all taken up with two gates, 
and a little courtyard, which takes up half this side, and round about the same 
are little cupboards peculiar to the horsemen, in which they dispose all the fur- 
niture fit for riding. ‘The other three sides of the quadrangle contained about 
one hundred and thirtysix choice and rare horses, having only two other gates 
leading into the city’s marketplace, opposite to those gates towards the court. 
These horses are all of foreign countries, for there is another stable for Dutch 
horses, and arnong these chief horses, one named Michael Schatz (that is, Mi- 
chael the Treasure,) was said to be of wonderful swiftness : before each horse’s 
nose was a glass window, with a curtain of green cloth, to be drawn at plea- 
sure; each horse was covered with a red mantle, the rack was of iron, the man- 
ger of copper; at the buttock of each horse was a pillar of wood which had a 
brazen shield, where, by the turning of a pipe, he was watered ; and in this pil- 
lar was a cupboard to lay up the horse’s comb and like necessaries ; and above 
the back of each horse hung his bridle and saddle, so as the horses might, as it 
were, in a moment be furnished. Above this stable is a gallery on one side, 
adorned with the statues of horses and riders, with their complete armours, fifty 
in number, besides many armours lying by the walls. On the other side is a 
gallery, having forty like statues, and thirtysix sledges, which they use in Misen 
not only to journey in time of snow, but also for festival pomps. For in those 
cities, especially at Shrovetide, and when much snow falleth, they used to sit 
upon sledges drawn with a horse furnished with many bells; at the foot of 
whieh sledge they many times place their mistresses, and if, in running or sud- 
den turning the rider or his mistress slip, or take a fall, it is held a great dis- 
grace to the rider. Some of these sledges are very sumptuous, as of unpurified 
silver as it comes from the mines, others are fairly covered with velvet and like 
stuffs.” 


He visited the baths at Baden, and the following is truly an oriental 
description of Germanic female chastity. 


“Women come hither as richly attired as if they come to a marriage; for 
men, women, monks, and nuns sit altogether in the same water, parted with 
boards, but so as that they mutually speak and touch; and itis a rule here to 
shun all sadness, neither is any jealousy admitted for a naked touch. The wa- 
ters are so clear as that a penny may be seen at the bottom; and because me- 
lancholy must be avoided, they recreate themselves with many sports, while 
they sit in the water; namely, at cards, and with casting up and catching little 
stones, to which purpose, they have a little table swimming upon the water, 
upon which, sometimes, they do likewise eat.” 


It was his design to proceed from Stode to Embden ; but every one, 
in the former place, spoke of the Spanish thieves, who, stealing out of 
their garrisons in the Low Countries, rendered travelling dangerous ; if 
he went by sea, there was no less danger from the pirates of Dunkirk. 
He, therefore, resolved to clothe and otherwise disguise himself as a 
poor man, and proceed by land. ‘The latter part of his journey we shall 
allow him to narrate in his own words :— 


* All this night and the next day, great store of rain fell, and the wind was so 
tempestuous, as we could not pass by water, neither would my companions hire 
a wagon, besides that, the way was at this time so dirty, as no wagon could 
pass it. Notwithstanding, since now only two miles remained of my danger- 
ous journey, and I thought no thief could come out in such rain, I resolved to 
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go on foot with my companions to Embden, being two miles, but of unspeak- 
able length and difficulty to pass. In the highway we had three passages ; one 
upon the top of the bank, lying upon an arm of the sea, or rather upon the river 

ms running into the sea; and in this passage the tempestuous wind was like to 
bear us over, and blinded us with driving salt water into our eyes, besides that, 
we went over the shoes in dirt. The second passage was on the side of the 
bank, from the water, somewhat fairer than the other, but in that most trouble- 
some, that we were forced continually to lean upon a staff, which every one had 
in his hand, lest, being not stayed with the staff, we should fall into the lower 
way, which was intolerably dirty. The lower way, or third passage, in the 
bottom of the bank furthest from the water, was for the passage of wagons, but 
the fields round about being overflowed in winter, this passage was now in- 
tolerably dirty. In this way we passed a very long mile, from the little city 
Leere, to the village Aldernsea, from seven o’clock in the morning to twelve. 
We came out, at first, ten companions in this journey, but at the very coming 
out of Leere, six of them left us, despairing to pass against a contrary wind, 
in a foul rainy day, and their feet sticking fast in the dirt, and they mocked at 
our obstinacy in going. Within a while, myself was wet to the skin,and my 
shoes, at every step, were almost torn off, so as | was forced to bind them on 
with four points, neither did any of us look back at his fellow to help him 
if he could not follow; and if 1 should have fallen into the sea, I am con- 
fident none of them would have come back to succour me. After we had 
gone half a mile, one of our four companions, being a young man with a black 
beard, and able body, would not go one*foot further, though he had but one 
stiver in his purse, and was forced to borrow money of us, that he might 
stay in a poor ale-house. When we came to Aldernsea, the freebooters’ 
spies came to the inn and gaped upon us, so as though I were wet to the 
skin, yet I durst not pull off any thing to dry, lest my inward garments, 
better than my upper, should betray my disguise: neither durst I call for wine 
and spend freely, lest they should think I had store ofmoney. Each of us paid 
seven stivers for his dinner. Here another of our companions left us, being so 
tired, as he went to bed without eating one bit; so as now I had only one com- 

anion left, called Anthony, a man of little stature, and a citizen of Embden. 

e, to be free of this dangerous journey, went forward, and as we came out of 
the village, the freebooters’ spies came close to us, and beheld us narrowly ; but 
seeing us all covered with dirt, they took us for poor men, and a prey unfit to be 
followed. We, gathering up strength, went on, till at last we were so weary, 
as having no strength to choose our way, we cast away our staves, and went 
almost up to the knees in dirt, in the lower way. 

“ At last, having gone one mile (as methought wonderous long) from one of 
the clock in the afternoon to five, we came to Embden, where myself entering 
the gate, could not stand till the soldiers wrote our names, but had lain down 
on the ground if they had not given me a seat.” 


It is well known, that the water of the Baltic Sea is less salt, and, 
consequently, of less specific gravity than that of the German Ocean, 
with which it communicates. ‘The evidence and result of this difference 
are pointed out by our author, from the observation of a very obvious 
and decisive fact, which, however, we do not recollect ever to have 
seen noticed elsewhere,—direct experiments having been made to as- 
certain the comparative saltness and specific gravities of the two seas: 
** Neither is the water of the Baltic Sea any thing so salt as otherwhere, 
so as the ships sailing therein do sink deeper three spans than in the 
German Ocean, as manifestly appears by the white sides of the ships 
above water, when they come out of the sea and enter the said ocean.”’ 
It is a generally received opinion, that the level of the waters of the 
Baltic is higher than that of the German Ocean, but that the elevation 
is gradually diminishing; and a hypothesis has very recently been 
formed to account for both facts. According to this hypothesis, the 
inferiour specific gravity occasioned by the inferiour saltness of the Baltic, 
required a greater mass, and, consequently, a greater elevation of water 
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in that Sea, to counterpoise the heavier waters of the German Ocean: 
thus they were originally; but, in process of time, by the operation of 
sharp winds, especially west and southwest winds, which prevail most 
and set in directly from the German Ocean to the Baltic, the waters of 
the two seas became mingled, the difference in their specific gravity 
lessened, and, consequently, a smaller elevation of the waters of the 
Baltic requisite to counterpoise the waters of the German Ocean. ‘The 
hypothesis is certainly ingenious—but unsound. 

Dantzic, at the time our author visited it, was, as at present, a grand 
depot for the corn of Poland. After noticing a fair water-conduit in 
this city, where, by a mill, the waters are drawn up into a cistern, 
whence they are carried by pipes into all the streets and private houses, 
—he mentions a mill for grinding corn, belonging to the Senate. 


‘Tt hath eighteen rooms, and bringeth into the public treasure a golden guilder 
every hour; and another, without any help of hands, saweth boards, having an 
iron wheel which doth not only drive the saw, but hooketh it and turneth the 
boards to the saw. The garners for laying up corn, called speiker, are very fair, 
and very many lying together, in which the citizens lay up corn brought out of 
Poland, and, according to the wants of Europe, carry it into many kingdoms, 
and, many times, relieve fruitful provinces in case of casual dearth. ‘The Queen 
of Poland came in disguised habit to see these garners; and they have a law, 
that no man may carry fire or a lighted candle into them.” 


How disgracefully and lamentably applicable is his description of the 
road between Rome and Naples, when he travelled it in 1594, to its 
present state. Banditti, then, as at present, rendered it very dangerous 
by robbing and killing passengers. ‘The chief of these banditti, as they 
were ‘ vulgarly called,’’ he informs us, ‘‘ was the nephew (so they 
called Churchmen’s bastards) of the Cardinal Cajetano.” The only 
safe, or, indeed, allowed mode of travelling, was along with the carrier 
of letters; he was guarded by musqueteers appointed by the Pope. 
With him passengers might be safe, though they purchased their safety 
by excessive fatigue and inconvenience ; for they were obliged 


“‘To rise before day and take horse, and so sitting all the day, yet not ride 
above twenty miles for the slow space of the mules, and, at noon, they have no 
rest, only when they have the inn in sight, so as there is no danger of thieves, 
they are permitted to gallop before that they be permitted to eat a morsel, or 
rather devour it: for as soon as the mules are past, they must to horse again 
every man, not only making haste for his own safety, but the soldiers forcing 
them to be gone who are more slow than the rest. ‘To conclude, the mules 
going a very slow space, it was very irksome to the passengers to rise before 
day, and to follow them step by step.” 


He notices a curious trait of the people of Rome: 


“They who sold any thing in the market, used to look into the hands of the 
buyers to see whether they brought silver or brass coin, and then after made 
their price, whereupon many showed silver till they had bought, and then paid 
in copper, which the people durst not refuse. And from hence it was, that in a 
solemn pomp, when the people fell on their knees before the Pope, and I thought 
they only expected his blessing, they all cried out; ‘ Holy Father, command 
that we have white bread ; and that the gentlemen may be forced to take our 
brass quatrinis ;’ so as it seems they refused to receive them.” 


Our author made a point of conversing with, or, at least, getting a 
sight of any very celebrated man, who might be in the places he visited. 
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Two men of this description, one a champion of the Reformation, 
Beza; the other, of the Catholic Religion, Bellarmine, he thus de- 
scribes : 


**T had an obstinate purpose to see Bellarmine. To which end, having first 
hired a horse, and provided all things necessary for my journey to Sienna, and 
having sent away my consorts to stay for me, with my horse and boots at an 
inn in the suburbs, that I might more speedily escape, if my purpose succeeded 
not, I boldly went to the Jesuits’ College, and Bellarmine then walking in the 
fields; I expected his return at the gate, the students telling me that he would 
presently come back; which falling out as they said, 1 followed him into the 
College (being attired like an Italian, and careful not to use any — gestures ; 
yea, forbearing to view the College, or to look upon any man fully, lest I should 
draw his eyes upon me.) Thus I came into Bellarmine’s chamber, that I might 
see this man so famous for his learning, and so great a champion of the Popes ; 
who seemed to me not above forty years old, being lean of body, and something 
low of stature, with a long visage and a little sharp beard upon the chin, of a 
brown colour, and a countenance not very grave, and, for his middle age, want- 
ing the authority of grey hairs. Being come into his chamber, and having made 
profession of my great respect to him, I told him that I was a Frenchman, and 
came to Rome for performance of some religious vows, and to see the monu- 
ments, especially those which were living, and among them himself most espe- 
cially, earnestly entreating, to the end I might from his side return better in- 
structed into my country, that he would admit me at vacant hours to enjoy his 

rave conversation. He gently answering, and with gravity not so much swal- 
Sores the praises I gave him, as showing that my company should be most 
p'easing to him, commanded his novice, that he should presently bring me in, 
when I should come to visit him, and so, after some speeches of courtesy, he 
dismissed me, who meant nothing less than to come again to him.” 


He had an interview with Beza, at Geneva: 


“Here I had great contentment to speak and converse with the reverend 
Father Theodore Beza, who was of stature something tall, and corpulent, or 
big boned, and had a long thick beard as white as snow. He had a grave 
senator’s countenance, and was broadfaced, but not fat, and, in general, by his 
comely person, sweet affability and gravity, he would have extorted reverence 
from those that least loved him. I walked with him to the church, and giving 
attention to his speech, it happened that, in the church porch, I touched the 
poor man’s box with my fingers, and this reverend man soon perceived my error, 
who, having used in Italy to dip my fingers towards the holy water (according 
to the manner of the Papists, lest the omitting of so small a matter generally 
used, might make me suspected of my religion, and bring me into dangers of 
great consequence,) did now, in like sort, touch this poor man’s box, mistaking 
it for the font of holy water. I say, he did soon perceive my error, and taking 
me by the hand, advised me hereafter to eschew these ill customs, which were 
so hardly forgotten.” 


The following is a curious hypothesis to account for the beauty of 
the men and women near Carara. After describing the mode of making 
the celebrated quarries there, he gravely adds :— 


“ When I beheld the beauty of the men and women in these parts, which 
seemed to me to be greater than in any other part of Italy, I remembered the 
Patriarch Jacob, who laid partycoloured rods in the watering troughs, when the 
ewes were in heat, to make them bring forth partycoloured lambs: and I thought, 
by the same reason and force of motive, that they who digged these white mar- 
bles, might have « more beautiful race.” 


In few instances is the growth of wise and liberal ideas more ap- 
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parent than in the comparative condition and treatment of the Jews at 
the period when our author travelled, and at present. At Mantua, how- 
ever, even then, they were patronised and favoured by the reigning 
Duke ; so that they were not obliged to dwell in any particular part of 
the city, (as in other portions of Italy,) nor to wear yelldw or red caps, 
whereby they might be known, but only a little piece of yellow cloth 
on the left side of their cloaks, so that they could hardly be distin- 
guished from Christians, especially in their shops, where they wear no 
cloaks. This privilege, however, our author expressly ascribes to 
bribery, ‘‘ through the insatiable avarice of our Christian princes.” 

We extract his short account of Cyprus, in which our readers will 
not fail to remark that the manufacture of sugar seems to have been a 
great novelty to him :— 


“ This island yieldeth to no place in fruitfulness or pleasure, being enriched 
with corn, oil, cheese, most sweet porks, sheep, (having tails that weighed more 
than twenty pounds) capers (growing upon pricking Basha) promegranates, 
oranges, and like fruits; canes or reeds of sugar, (which they beat in mills, 
drawing out a water, which they seethe to make sugar,) with rich wines, (but 
gnawing or burning the stomach) odoriferous Cyprus trees, (whereof they make 
en te of cotton, and many other blessings of nature. Near the Promon- 
tory Del’ Gatto, so called of cats that used to kill serpents, they take falcons ; 
which hawks the Governors are commanded to send to Constantinople. They 
sow corn in the month of October, and reap it in April. I know not how 
it comes to pass, that in this Island of Venus, all fruits taste of salt, which 
Venus loved well. And I thought that this was only proper to the place at 
which we landed, where they make salt, till many islanders affirmed to me, that 
the very earth, the sweet herbs, the beasts feeding there, and the fountains of 
waters, had a natural saltness. ‘The houses are built after the manner of Asia, 
of a little stone, one roof high, and plain in the top, which is plastered, and there 
they eat and sleep in the open air.” 


At Constantinople, he had an opportunity of seeing that most beau- 
tiful and magnificent animal, a cameleopard, at that period excessively 
rare ; he thus describes it: 


‘* Here be the ruins of a palace upon the very walls of the city, called the 
Palace of Constantine, wherein I did see an elephant, called Philo, by the Turks, 
and another beast newly brought out of Africa, (the mother of monsters) which 
beast is altogether unknown in our parts, and is called Surnapa by the people 
of Asia, Astanapa by others, and Giraffa by the Italians, the picture whereof I 
remember to have seen in the maps of Mercator; and, because the beast is very 
rare, I will describe his form as well as I can. His hair is red coloured, with 
many black and white spots ; I could scarce reach with the points of my fingers 
to the hinder part of his back, which grew higher and higher towards his fore- 
shoulder, and his neck was thin and some three ells long, so as he easily turn- 
ed his head in a moment to any part or corner of the room wherein he stood, 

utting it over the beams thereof, being built like a barn, and high, (for the 
Turkish building, not unlike the building of Italy, both which I have formerly 
described) by reason whereof he many times put his nose in my neck, when I 
thought myself furthest distant from him, which familiarity of his I liked not; 
and howsoever the keepers assured me he would not hurt me, yet I avoided 
these his familiar kisses as much as I could. His body was slender, not greater, 
but much higher, than the body of a stag or hart, and his head and face was 
like to that of a stag, but the head was less and the face more beautiful : he had 
two horns, but short and scarce half a foot long ; and in the forehead he had two 
bunches of flesh, his ears and feet like an ox, and his legs like a stag. The Janis- 
sary, my guide, did, in my name, and for me, give twenty aspers to the keeper 
of this beast.” 
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As the history of this singular animal is not generally known, we 
may be allowed to state a few particulars connected with it. The first 
notice we have of it is in Agatharcides, who was President of the 
library of Alexandria about one hundred and seventy-seven years before 
Christ: his wor’: on the Red Sea, in which this notice occurs, is pre- 
served in the Bibliotheca of Photius. If the Prenestine Mosaic was 
brought into Italy by Sylla, as Bergier, in his Histoire des Grands 
Chemins de ? Empire Romaine, and Gibbon suppose, this affords the 
next notice of the cameleopard ; for in this mosaic is a delineation of it. 
By other authors, however, and especially by Barthelemy, in an ex- 
press and learned dissertation, this mosaic is supposed to be an offering 
of a freedman of Adrian, in memory of that Emperor’s visit to Egypt: 
of this opinion is Dr Vincent, in his ‘* Navigation of the Ancients.” 
As, however, the delineation of the cameleopard is very inaccurate, it 
ean scarcely be ascribed to an age posterior to that when the Romans 
had had an opportunity of securing the animal itself. For we have the 
testimony of Pliny, that it was first exhibited at Rome, by Julius Cesar, 
during the Circean games. Varro mentions it, as having been, nearly 
about the same time, first seen at Alexandria. It is also mentioned and 
shortly described by Strabo, who lived in the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius. . 

After its first exhibition at Rome by Julius Cesar, itseems to have been 
frequently introduced: ten appeared at one time in the reign of the 
Emperor Julian: and, on the conquest of Palmyra, Aurelian exhibited 
one at his triumph ; Heliodorus, the Greek bishop of Sicca, who is sup- 
posed to have lived in the fourth century, in his singular but amusing 
romance, called L¢hiopica, makes mention of it; and his description is 
more original and authentic than those of most of the old writers. 
According to him, it was brought from Axume, the capital of Ethiopia. 
Oppian, in his poem called Cynegeticon, which was written in the 
reign of Caracalla, in the second century, gives a very full and ae- 
curate description of it. Dion Cassius, who lived in the third century, 
also mentions it. Heliodorus evidently writes from a personal inspec- 
tion of this animal; and Cosmos, surnamed Indico Pleustes, or the 
Indian Navigator, who visited Ethiopia about the middle of the sixth 
century, remarks particularly that he observed with his own eyes the 
singular manner in which it is obliged to stoop down before it can 
drink. After this time we are not aware of any notice or description of 
it till it is mentioned by Politian, who lived at the close of the fifteenth 
century : he saw one of these animals in the possession of Laurentius 
de Medici, which had been sent him by the Dey of Tunis. About the 
middle of the sixteenth century, it is mentioned and described by Bolen, 
Gillius, Thevet, Prosper Alpinus, Gesner, Aldrovandanus, and Bus- 
bequius. Bolden, Gillius, and Thevet, saw the animal itself at Cairo; and 
Prosper Alpinus, at Alexandria. Gesner and Aldrovandanus describe 
one sent to the Emperor of Germany, in 1559, by the Sultan of Babylon. 
Busbequius, who went on an embassy to Constantinople, about the 
same period, informs us that there had been one in that city a short time 
before his arrival, but that it was dead. He, however, had the skele- 
ton taken up, examined it carefully, and has given a short but accurate 
description of it. 

Notwithstanding these testimonies to the existence of the cameleo- 
pard, great doubts were entertained on the subject even till the middle 
of the last century. In 1764, there was sent to the Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, a drawing and description of this animal from the 
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Cape of Good Hope ; before this time it was not known to inhabit the 
South of Africa. ‘Two years afterwards, a young one, stuffed, was sent 
to Leyden. From these and other sources, Buffon was enabled to de- 
scribe it accurately, and to give all its principal dimensions. It was 
made still much better known by the travels of Vaillant in Southern 
Africa; but it must be of rare occurrence there, as Burchel, one of the 
latest travellers, who explored this part of the world most thoroughly, 
and with great zeal for natural history, does not appear to have met 
with one alive, though he traced their steps. 

We come now to Moryson’s quaint precepts for travellers, which 
may instruct the inexperienced. His third precept exactly corresponds 
with his own practice, as exhibited in the contents of his book, and 
may be of service even to travellers of the present day, too many of 
whom travel, they know not why, or for what object, unless it be to 
dissipate their bile, to cozzen the western barbarians, to Kembleize our 
manners, play the Trollope, or haul falsehoods by myriads, 


“‘ Let a traveller observe the underwritten things, and of them some curiously, 
some slightly, as he shall judge them fit for his purpose. He shall observe 
the fruitfulness of each country, and the things wherewith it aboundeth, as the 
mines of metals and precious stones, the chief laws and customs of the workers 
in those mines, also baths and the quality of the water, with the diseases for the 
curing whereof it is most proper, the names, springs, and courses of rivers, the 
pleasant fountains, the abundance or rarity of pastures, groves, wood, corn, and 
fruits, the rare and precious plants, the rare and proper beasts, the prices of ne- 
cessary things, and what he daily spends in his diet and horsemeat, and in 
hiring horses or coaches, the soil of every day’s journey, the plenty of fishes or 
flesh, the kinds of meat or drink, with the sauces, and the rarer manners of 
dressing meats, the country’s expense in apparel, with their constancy or fickle- 
ness in wearing it, the races of horses, as the gianets of Spain, the coursers of 
Naples, and the heavy horses of Friezland, and how they manage and feed these 
horses, the situation of cities and provinces, the healthfulness of the air, the 
rere pa the buildings, the riches, the magnificence of citizens, their house- 
hold stuff, and in general all special things, as statues, colosses, sepulchres with 
the inscriptions, libraries, with the most rare books, theatres, arches, bridges, 
forts, armouries, treasuries, monasteries, churches, public houses, universities, 
with their founders, revenues, and disputations. To conclude; let him visit the 
most learned, and those that excel in military art or | virtue, and let him con- 
fer with them, as his ends require. Thus did I visit Beza, at Geneva; thus did 
I visit Bellarmine at Retain, Thalia ready to take horse, and in the habit and 

rson of a Frenchman.) Thus, in my return, did I gladly see Henry the 
Fourth of Bourbon, King of France, famous for the feats of arms and wisdom; 
only Lipsius, whom I loved for his book of constancy, and much desired to 
see for Ris universal learning, did bereave me of this hope, when I came into 
the Low Countries, by his inconsistent flight to the Spaniards. The traveller 
shall further observe the policy of each state, and therein the courts of each king 
or prince, with the courtier’s entertainments, fees, or offices, the statures of the 
princes, their revenues, the form of the commonwealth, whether the | wer bea 
tyrant, or beloved of the people, what forces he hath by sea or land, the military 
discipline, the manners of the people, their vices, virtues, industry in manual 
arts, the constitution of their bodies, the history of the kingdom, and since the 
soul of each man is the man, and the soul of the commonwealth is religion, he 
shall observe the disposition of the people, whether it be religious, superstitious, 
or prophane, and the opinions of religion differing from his, and the most rare 
ceremonies thereof. He shall also observe the traffic of merchants, and therein the 
commodities which they carry out, and most want, the havens and roads for 
ships, their skill in navigation, and whether they use subjects or strangers for 
their mariners. Lastly, the value of the coins in each country, and the several 
current pieces, and whatsoever he shall think meet to add hereunto.” 
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At the time he travelled, he informs us that three hundred dollars per 
annum were sufficient to bear the charge of a traveller’s diet, necessary 
apparel, and two journeys yearly in the spring and autumn, and also 
to serve him for moderate expenses of pleasure : he adds, however, that 
such as have servants to attend them must lay their account that each 
servant shall spend as much for his diet as himself, ‘especially in 
Germany, where passengers of all sorts set at the same table, and pay 
the like shot.” He recommends Leipsic, Strasburg, and Heidelberg, 
as the places where the purest German is spoken, and Orleans where 
the purest French: and adds a piece of advice, even in these days too 
much neglected: ‘‘ my counsel is, that the traveller shun, till he learns 
the language of the country, the conversation of his own countrymen, 
only visiting them in their lodgings, and that not often or long, but that 
he live not in the house with them.” 

His advice to foreigners is, that they first pass into Germany, and 
spend some time there, 


‘“ For since we use too much the help of our servants, so as we will scarcel 
make ourselves ready, and since we use to despise the company of mean people 
at bed or board, there we may learn to serve ourselves, where he that comes 
into a shoemaker’s shop, must find out the shoes will fit him, and put them on 
himself. There we may learn to admit the company of mean men, where many 
times poor fellows, yea, ae | coachmen shall be thrust to be our bedfellows, 
and that when they are drunk; and like men will often sit by us at the table, 
and in some places (as most part of Low Germany) they drink always round, 
SO as we shall be sure to pledge like men, and drink to them in the same cup; 
and if we have a servant of our own, would rather have him sit next us, than 
any other. There we may learn to feed on homely meat, and to lie in a poor 
bed: there, among many other things, we may learn to moderate our aptness to 
quarrel, whereof I will speak more in the proper place. To conclude; all in 
general that pass Germany as strangers, are free among that honest people from 
all cozenages and deceits, to which in other parts they are subject above others, 
especially inexperienced.” 


In our days, the English are generally and justly accused of an un- 
accummodating disposition when abroad: they do not seem to have 
been so when our author lived. ‘‘ 1 have observed,”’ he remarks, “ the 
Germans and French, in Italy, to live and converse most with their own 
countrymen, disdaining to apply themselves to the Italian language, 
apparel, and diet: and the English, above all others, to subject them- 
selves to the laws, customs, language, and apparel of other nations.” 
They do not so in America. 

There is no error into which travellers are more apt to fall, than that 
of inferring the national character, or a general custom from individual 
cases, and often those cases very imperfectly observed and understood. 
On this topic our author may be listened to with advantage; and the 
extract we give is further curious, as pointing out customs which no 
longer exist : 


“Thus the Italians err, who, coming into England, and seeing the familiar 
conversation of our women, do repute them for harlots, who are much chaster 
than their women would be, having like liberty as ours have. Thus strangers 
may easily judge amiss, of the women in Friezland giving kisses to each man to 
whom they drink, and taking kisses of each whom they pledge. As also of the 
virgins in Holland, who, hand in hand with young men, slide upon the ice far 
from their father’s house, and there lodge in a strange town or village : for these 
old customs of particular places, are no certain signs of unchastity. The Italian 
Sansouisus grossly erreth in this kind, being otherwise a man of great wit and 
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judgment, who aflirms that parents in England take the pillows from the heads 
of their children ready to die, out of tender pity and charity, to put them out of 
their pain: because, perhaps, he heard that some women, hired to keep some 
that were sick of contagious diseases, and therefore sent with them into solitary 
places, had sometimes committed this notable villainy. What could he have 
said more if he had lived among the Indians, who ate their parents that the worms 
may not eat them. Itave heard some complain of England, for the dear rates 
of diet, and for the people’s inhumanity to strangers, because they had been ill 
used at Gravesend, (where the very English are rudely and ill served,) and 
by some obscure hosts of London, who used to entertain and wrong strangers, 
having otherwise never visited the citizens of London, the scholars of the uni- 
versities, gentlemen, or learned men, nor having ever gone further than London 
into the country, which, if they had done, they should have found these men, and 
the very country people, not only courteous, but too much given to admire 
strangers, so they could make themselves understood, or had with them a guide 
skilful of the language and fzshions. Others I have heard speak very ill of 
Italy ; whereas there is no country in the world more commodious, to him (as 
they say) Chi fa far’i fatti suoi, that is, who knows to do his own business : we 
betray our ignorance or our self-love, when we dispraise foreign things without 
true judgment, or prefer our own country before others, without showing good 
reason thereof.” 


Moryson now treats of old writers, and some proverbs which he ob- 
served in foreign parts by reading or discourse, to be used either of 
travellers themselves, or of divers nations and provinces. In the first 
part of this chapter he compares and contrasts what he calls the northern 
and southern men, in respect to voracity, fortitude, and strength, wit 
and wisdom, cruelty, perfidiousness, covetousness, and prodigality: 
jealousy, suspicion, madness, venery, long life, religion, softness of skin, 
cleanliness, luxury, levity, fortunateness, devils, and the possessed with 
devils. From the second portion of this chapter, on the proverbial 
speeches of nations in general, of travellers, and of particular nations, 
we shall solicit only the short paragraphs relating to England: 


“ England, in general, is said to be the hell of horses, the purgatory of ser- 
vants, and the paradise of women. 

“The Londoners pronounce woe to him that buys a horse in Smithfield, that 
takes a servant in Paul’s church, that marries a wife out of Westminster. 
Londoners, and all within the sound of Bowbell, are, in reproach, called cock- 
neys, and eaters of buttered toasts. The Kentish men of old were said to have 
tails, because trafficking in the Low Countries, they never paid full payments of 
what they did owe, but stil! left some part unpaid. Essex men are called 
calves, (because they abound there ;) Lancashire, egg-pies, gnd to be won by 
an apple with a red side. Norfolk wiles (for crafty liti, “ness ;) Essex 
stiles, (so many as make walking tedious;) Kentish miles \.. © > length.) 
Northumberland men (exercised inroads upon the Scots) are acucanted best 
light horsemen. Cornish men, best horse-riders, wrestlers, and most active 
men. Lincolnshire bells and bag-pipes, Devonshire whitepots, Tewkesbury mus- 
tard, Banbury cakes, King’s-Norton cheese, Sheffield knives, Darby ale, are pro- 
verbiully spoken of.” 


The first chapter of the second Book “ of the fit means to travel, and 
to hire coaches and horses,” exhibits the most curious and instructive 
particulars, by means of which we may contrast the style and facilities 
of travelling in different European countries in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, and at present. Great as are the advances that Eng- 
land has made, during this period, before all the continental nations, in 
manufactures and national wealth, perhaps her improvements in quick- 
ness, facility, and comfort of travelling are the most extraordinary of all : 
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and it would be an interesting inquiry, how far these conveniences have re- 
sulted from her progress in manufactures, and how far they have contri- 
buted to it: their action is undoubtedly reciprocal. We shall not extract 
anything from this chapter respecting the means of travelling in foreign 
countries in the time of our author, but present the passage which re- 
lates to travelling in England, and beg all travellers carefully to com- 
pare it with the present means of conveyance through Great Britain. 


“In England towards the south, and in the west parts, and from London to 
Berwick upon tbe confines of Scotland, posthorses are established at every ten 
miles or thereabouts, which they ride a false gallop after some ten miles an hour 
sometimes, and that makes their hire the greater: for with a commission from 
the chief postmaster, or chief lords of the council (given either upon public bu- 
siness, or at least pretence thereof) a passenger shall pay two pence halfpenn 
each mile for his horse, and as much for his guide’s horse; but one guide will 
serve the whole company, though many ride together, who may easily bring 
back the horses, driving them before him, who know the way as well as a beg- 
gar knows his dish. They which have no such commission pay threepence 
for each mile. This extraordinary charge of horse’s hire, may well be recom- 
pensed with the speed of the journey, whereby greater expences in the inns are 
avoided; all the difficulty is, to have a body able to endure the toil. For these 
horses the passenger is at no charge to give them meat, only at the ten miles 
end the boy that carries them back, will expect some,few pence in gift. Some 
nobleman hath the office of chief postmaster, being a place of such account, as 
commonly he is one of the King’s Council. And not only he, but other lords 
of the council, according to the qualities of their offices, used to give the fore- 
said commission, signed with their hands jointly or severally: but their hands 
are less regarded than the postmaster’s, except they be favourites, and of the 
highest offices, or the business be important. In the inns, men of inferiour con- 
dition ysed to eat at the host’s table, and pay some sixpence a meal: bui gen- 
tlemen have their chambers, and eat alone, except, perhaps, they have consorts 
and friends in their company, and of their acquaintance. If they be aecompa- 
nied, perhaps their reckoning may commonly come to some two shillings a man, 
and one that eats alone in his own chamber with one or two servants attending 
him, perhaps upon reckoning may spend some five or six shillings for supper 
and breakfast. But in the northern parts, when I passed towards Scotland, 
gentlemen themselves did not use to keep their chambers, but to eat at an ordi- 
nary table together, where they had great plenty of good meat, and especially 
of choice kinds of fish, and each man paid no more than sixpence, and sometimes 
but fourpence a meal. One horse’s meat will come to twelvepence or eighteen- 
pence the night for hay, oats, and straw; and in summer time commonly they 
put the horses to grass, after the rate of threepence each horse, though some 
who ride long journeys, will either keep them in the stable at hard meat, as 
they doin winter else give them a little oats in the morning when they are 
brought up f- | _.ass. English passengers, taking any journey, seldom dine, 
especially | in winter, and withall ride long journeys. But there is no place 
in the world where passengers may so freely command as in the English inns, 
and are attended for themselves and their horses as well as if they were at 
home, and, perhaps, better, each servant being ready at call, in hope of a small 
reward in the morning. Neither did I ever see inns so well furnished with 
household stuff. Coaches are not to be hired anywhere but only at London; 
and howsoever England is, for the most part, plain, or consisting of little plea- 
sant hills, yet the ways far from London are so dirty, as hired coachmen do not 
ordinarily take any long journeys, but only for one or two days any way from 
London, the ways so far being sandy and very fair, and continually kept so by 
labour of hands. And for a day’s journey, a coach with two horses used to be 
let for some ten shillings the day, (or, the way being short, for some eight shil- 
lings, so as the passengers paid for the horses’ meat,) or some fifteen shillings 
a day for three horses, the coachman paying for his horses’ meat. Sixty or 
seventy years ago, coaches were very rare in England; but at this day pride is 
so far increased, as there be few gentlemen of any account, (I mean elder 
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brothers,) who have not their coaches, so as the streets of London are almost 
stopped up with them. Yea, they who only respect comeliness and profit, and are 
thought free from pride, yet have coaches, because they find the keeping thereof 
more commodious and profitable, than of horses, since two or three coach-horses 
will draw four or five persons, besides the commodity of carrying many neces- 
saries in acoach. For the most part, Englishmen, especially in ass journeys, 
used to ride upon their own horses. But if any will hire a horse, at London they 
used to pay two shillings the first day, and twelve, or, perhaps, eighteenpence 
a day, for as many days as they keep him, till the horse be brought home to the 
owner, and the passenger must either bring him back, or pay for the sending of 
him, and find him meat both going and coming. In other parts of England a 
man may hire a horse for twelvepence the day, finding him meat, and bringing 
or sending him back ; and if the journey be long, he may hire him at a conve- 
nient rate for a month or two. Likewise, carriers let horses from city to city, 
with caution that the passenger must lodge in their inn, that they may look to 
the feeding of their horse, and so they will for some five or six days journey let 
him a horse, and find the horsemeat themselves for some twenty shillings. 
Lastly, these carriers have long covered wagons, in which they carry. passengers 
from city to city: but this kind of journeying is so tedious, by reason they must 
take wagon very early, and come very late to their inns, as none but women and 
people of inferiour condition, or strangers (as Flemmings with their wives and 
servants) used to travel in this sort. 

“In Ireland, since the end of the civil war, some lords and knights have 
brought in coaches to Dublin, but they are not generally used, neither are there 
any to be hired, though the ways be most plain and generally good for coaches. 
They ride, for the most part, upon their own horses, but they are also to be 
hired for some twelvepence, or eighteenpence the day, finding the horses meat, 
which in the stable will cost some twelvepence each night, and at last little or 
nothing. In every city there be some known houses, where an ordinary is kept 
for diet, and beds may be had, and the ordinary is commonly twelvepence each 
meal. By the way, in poor hamlets, at this time of peace, there be English 
houses, where is good lodging and diet, and where no such are, passengers must 
go to the houses of noblemen, gentlemen, and husbandmen, English, and Irish- 
English, where they cannot want entertainment in some good measure, these 
inhabitants much loving hospitality; but all other houses are full of filth and 
barbarousness. But there are not any inns in the very cities, which hang out 
bushes, or any signs, only some citizens are known, who will give stable and 
meat for horses, and keep a table where passengers eat at an ordinary, and some 
citizens have cellers, wherein they draw wine, if not all the year, yet as long 
as their wine lasts : but they have no taverns with ivy bushes or signs hung out, 
save only some few at Dublin. 

“ In Scotland a horse may be hired for two shillings the first day, and eight- 
pence the day until he be brought home, and the horse-letters used to send a 
footman to bring back the horse. They have no such inns as be in England, 
but in all places some houses are known, where passengers may have meat and 
lodging: but they have no bushes or signs hung out; and for the horses, they 
are commonly set up in stables in some out-lane, not in the same house where 
the passenger lies. And if any man be acquainted with a townsman, he will 
go Feely to his house, for most of them will entertain a stranger for his money. 
A horseman shall pay for oats and straw (for hay is rare in those parts) some 
eightpence day and night, and he shall pay no less insummer for grass, whereof 
they have no great store. Himself at a common table shall pay about six- 
pence for his supper or dinner, and shall have his bed free; and if he will 
eat alone in his chamber, he may have meat at a reasonable rate. Some 
twenty or thirty years ago the first use of coaches came into Scotland, yet were 
they rare even at Edinburgh. At this day, since the kingdoms of England and 
Scotland were united, many Scots, by the king’s favour, have been promoted 
both in dignity and estate, and the use of coaches became more frequent, yet 
nothing so common as in England. But the use of horse-letters hath been 
very ancient in Scotland, as in England, for sickly men and women of quality.” 





The third chapter treats of the geography, situation, fertility, traffic, 
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and diet of Germany, Bremenland, and Switzerland. We extract the 
account of the German diet: 


“‘ The diet of the Germans is simple, and very modest, if you set aside their 
intemperate drinking; for as they are nothing sumptuous, but rather sparing in 
their apparel and household stuf. so they are content with a morsel of flesh and 
bread, so they have store of drink, and want not wood to keep their stoves warm. 
And in general, since they affect not foreign commodities, but are content with 
their own commodities, and are singular as well in the art as industry of making 
manual works, they easily draw to them and retain with them foreign coins. 
The free cities used to have always a year’s provision of victuals laid up in 
public houses, to serve for homely food for the people, in case the city should 
happen to be besieged. They commonly serve to the table, sour cabbages, 
which they call crawt, and beer (or wine for a dainty) boiled with bread, which 
they call swoope. In Upper Germany they moreover give veal or beef in little 

uantities, but in Lower Germany they supply the meal with bacon and great 

ried puddings, which puddings are savory and so pleasant, as in their kind of 
mirth they wish proverbially for Kurtz prenigen, langeworsten, that is, short 
sermons and long puddings. Sometimes, also, they give dried fishes, and ap- 
ples or pears, first dried and then prepared with cinnamon and butter very sa- 
vourily. They use many sauces, and commonly sharp, and such as comfort the 
stomach offended with excessive drinking ; for which cause, in Upper Germany, 
the first draught commonly of wormwood wine, and the first dish of little lam- 
preys, (which they call nine augen, as having nine eyés) served with white 
vinegar; and those that take any journey, commonly in the morning, drink a 
little brant wein, (that is, their aquavite,) and eat a piece of pfeffer kuchen, 
(that is, gingerbread) which useth to be sold at the gates of the city. They 
have a most delicate sauce (in my opinion) for roasted meats, of cherries sod 
and bruised, the juice whereof becomes hard like marmalade; but when it is to 
be served to the table, they dissolve it with a little wine or like moisture. And 
as they have abundance of fresh fish in their ponds and rivers, so they desire 
not to eat them, except they see them alive in the kitchen, and they prepare the 
same very savourily, commonly using aniseeds to that purpose, especially the 
little fishes, whereof they have one most delicate kind, called smerling, which 
in Prussen I did eat, first choked, then sodden in wine, and they being very 
little, yet sixty of them were sold for nineteen grosh. The aforesaid sauce of 
cherries they thus prepare and keep; they gather a dark or blackish kind of 
cherry, and casting away the stalks, put them into a great chaldron of brass, set 
upon the fire, till they begin to be hot; then they put them into a less chaldron 
full of holes in the bottom, and press them with their hands, so as the stones 
and skins remain in this chaldron; but the juice, by the aforesaid holes, doth 
fall into another vessel. ‘Then again they set this juice upon the fire, continu- 
ally stirring it, lest it should cleave to the bottom, and after two hours’ space, 
they mingle with it the best kind of pears they have, first cut into very small 
pieces, and so long they boil it and continually stir it, till it wax hard, and not- 
withstanding the stirring begin to cleave to the vessel. This juice, thus made 
like a marmalade, may Tang be preserved from moulding in this sort. They 
which desire to have it sweet, mix sugar with it, and others other things, ac- 
cording to the taste they desire it should have. Then they put it into earthen 
pitchers, and if it begin at any time to wax muddy, they put these pots into the 
oven, after the bread is baked and taken out. Also these pitchers must be close 
stopped, that no air may enter, and must be set where no sun or continual heat 
comes. Lastly, when they will make ready this sauce, they cut out a piece of 
the said juice, and mingle with it a little wine to dissolve it, (with vinegar, or 
sugar, or spices, according to their several appetites,) and so boil it again some 
half hour. 

“In Saxony, Misen, and those parts, they sometimes serve to the table a 
ealf’s head, whole and undivided into parts, which to us strangers, at the first 
sight, seemed a terrible dish, gaping with the teeth like the head of a monster, 
but they so prepare it, as I never remember to have eaten any thing that more 
pleased my taste. ‘They use not for common diet anything that comes from the 
cow, neither have I observed them to have any butter in Saxony, or the lower 
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parts of Germany, but they use a certain white matter, called smalts, instead of 
it, not tasting like our butter. They do not commonly eat any cheese, neither 
remember I that I ever tasted good cheese there, excepting one kind of little 
cheese made of goat’s milk, which is pleasant to eat: but salt and strong cheeses 
they sometimes use to provoke drinking, for which purpose the least crumb is 
sufficient. These cheeses they compass round with thread or twigs, and they 
begin them in the midst of the broad side, making a round hole there, into 
which hole, when the cheese is to be set up, they put some few drops of wine, 
that it may putrify against the next time, when they eat the mouldy pieces and 
very creeping maggots for dainty morsels, at last the cheese becomes so rot- 
ten and so full of these worms, that if the said binding that compasseth it chance 
to break, the cheese falls into a million of crumbs no bigger than motes. They 
have a kind of bread, brownish and sourish, and made with aniseeds, which 
seemed very savoury tome. ‘They serve, instead of a banquet, a kind of light 
bread like our fritters, save that it is long, round, and a little more solid, which 
they call fastnacht kuchen, Shrovetide baking, because then, and upon St Mar- 
tin’s day, and some like feasts, they use to make it. They use not in any place 
almost, to offend in the great number of dishes, only some few inns of chief 
cities give plentiful meals. And for the Saxons, they, for the most part, set 
on the pot or roast meat, once for the whole week: yet in the golden bull they 
have a law, that hosts shall not serve in more than four dishes, the price of 
them to be set by the magistrate, and that they should not gain in the reckoning 
more than the fourth, or at most the third of a penny, and that the guests should 
pay severally for their drink—the Germans drinking so largely as it was im- 
possible to prescribe the rate thereof. It were to be wished by strangers, that 
not only drink should be paid for apart from meat, but that each man should 
ay the share himself drinks, and no more, so the charges of sober passengers 
in Germany, having all things reasonably cheap, would not in such measure 
increase, as otherwise they do through their companions intemperancy. The 
said Saxons set the dishes on the table one by one, for the most part gross meats, 
whereupon I have heard some merrily compare them to the tyrants of Sicily, of 
whom one being dead, still a more terrible monster succeeded him. Here, and 
in these parts of the Lower Germany, they use to serve in sour crawt, or cabbage, 
upon a void circle of carved iron, standing on three feet, under which they serve 
in one large dish, roast flesh, and pullets, and puddings, and whatsoever they 
have prepared, which dish a countryman of mine did not unproperly compare to 
the ark of Noah, containing all kinds of creatures. Also in Saxony, for the 
first dish they serve in stewed cherries or prunes, then toasted or sodden pullets, 
or other flesh, and last of all, bacon, to fill his belly that hath not enough. 
Almost all their tables are round, and of so great a compass, as each dish being 
served one by one, (not as we use to have the table fully furnished with meat, ) 
they that sit at the corners of the table, are forced to stand on their feet as often 
as they cut any meat. ‘The Germans seldom break their fasts, except it be in 
journeys, with a little gingerbread and aquavite. ‘They sit long at table, and 
even in inns as they take journeys, dine very largely, neither will they rise from 
dinner, till, though slowly, yet fully, they have consumed all that is set before 
them. And they caunot speak more reproachfully of any host, than to say ; 
Ich hab mich du nicht satt gefressen, that is, 1 did not eat my belly full there: 
yea, at Berne, a city of Switzerland, they have a law, that in feasts they shall 
not sit more than five hours at the table. And at Basle, when doctors and 
masters take their degrees, they are forbidden by a statute, to sit longer at table 
than from ten of the clock in the morning to six in the evening, yet when that 
time is past, they have a trick to cozen this law, be it never so indulgent to 
them, for then they retire out of the public hall into private chambers, where 
they are content with any kind of meat, so it be such as provoketh drinking, in 
which they have no measure, so long as they can stand or sit. Let the Ger- 
mans pardon me to speak freely, that in my opinion they are no less excessive 
in eating than drinking, save that they only protract the two ordinary meals of 
each day, till they have consumed all that is set before them, but to their drink- 
ing they can prescribe no mean orend. I speak of their ordinary diet, especially 
at inns by the way as they travel: in feasts their provision is rather full than 
sumptuous. At Leipsic, for mere curiosity, I procured myself to be initiated to 
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a marriage feast, in one of the chief citizen’s houses; the marriage was in the af- 
ternoon, and at supper they served in a piece of roasted beef, hot, and another 
cold, with a sauce made with sugar and sweet wine ; then they served in a carp 
fried, then mutton roasted, then drted pears prepared with butter and cinnamon, 
and therewith a piece of broiled salmon, then bloated herrings broiled, and lastly 
a kind of bread Fike our fritters, save that it is made in long rolls, and more dry, 
which they call fastnacht kuchen, that is, Shrovetide baking, together with cheese. 
And thus with seven dishes a senator’s nuptial feast was ended, without any flocks 
of fowl, or change of fishes, or banquetting stuff, which other nations use, only 
was endless drinking, whole barrels of wine being brought into the stove, and set 
by us upon a table, which we so plied, as after two hours, no manin the company 
was in case to give account next morning, what he did, said, or saw after that 
time. To nourish this drinking, they used to eat salt meats, which being (upon 
ill disposition of my body) once displeasing and unwholesome for me, and I 
complaining thereof to my host, he, between jest and earnest, replied, that the 
use of salt was commanded in Scripture, alleging that text: Let all your speeches 
be seasoned with salt, and then said he, much more should our meats thus 
seasoned. Salt thus pleaseth their pallet, because it makes the same dry, and 
i ages the appetite of drinking. For which cause, also, when they meet to 
rink, as they dine with dried pork, and beef heavily salted, together with cheese, 
sharp like that of Parma, so when the cloth is taken away, they have set before 
them raw beans, waternuts, (which I did see only in Saxony,) and a loaf of bread 
cut into shives, all sprinkled with salt and pepper, the least bit whereof will 
invite him to drink that hath least need. And to say truth, pork dried, or bacon, 
is so esteemed of the Germans, as they seem to have much greater care of their 
hogs than of their sheep or cattle. For in the morning when they turn them 
forth, they scratch them with their fingers, as barbers do men’s heads, and bless 
them that they may safely return; and in the evening when they are to come 
back with the herd, a servant is commanded to attend them, who washeth the 
dust from them as they pass by the fountain, and so follows them till they come 
home of their own accord, without any beating or driving. The price of a fat 
sow is at least five, sometimes fourteen guldens, yea, at Heidelberg, it was cre- 
dibly told me, that a sow, being so fat, as she could not at one feeding eat a raw 
“aes all her entrails being closed up with fat, had lately been sold for fifty guldens. 
ith this fat they lard many roasted and broiled meats, as well flesh as fish: 
and they never eat any pigs, but nourish them to full growth, so as myself and 
some of my countrymen at Wittenberg, desiring to eat a pig, hardly bought one 
for half a dollar, and were ourselves forced to kill, dress, and roast it, the servants 
abhorring from such a strange work, neither could we entreat any one to eat the 
least bit thereof. When they roast a shoulder of mutton, they beat the upper 
rt thereof with the backside of an hatchet, or like instrument, before they put 
it on the spit, to make that part tender, which they carve as the most dainty 
part; yet use they seldom to carve any man, lest they should seem to desire that 
morsel themselves, for they hold it a point of civility not to take that that is 
carved, but to force it upon the carver. They dip their bread in sauces, but think 
it ill manners to dip meat therein, as likewise to reach bread with the pointof a 
knife, and not rather to call for it by hand. T.astly, when the table is to be 
taken away, they think to offer him courtesy whose trencher they offer to take up, 
and put into the voyder, and will in courtesy strive to do it. He that will abide 
in any city, may easily obtain to be entertained for bed and board at a conve- 
nient rate, by some chief citizen or doctor, as I have formerly said.” 


At the inns in Lower Germany, he remarks, as something extraordi- 
nary, that a bell was hung above the table, ‘‘ by sounding whereof they 
call the servants to attend.”” And at Wirtemberg, a bell was hung un- 
der the table, which is rung, if any speak immodestly. The inns in 
this country hang out no signs at their gates, but generally may be 
known by the arms of noblemen and gentlemen: “ for they hold it a 
point of reputation to pass other inns in the number of these arms, fixed 
in the front of their inn, and upon the walls of the common eating- 
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room, so that I have numbered three or four hundred such arms in one 
inn.” 

The fourth chapter relates to the geography, traffic and diet of the 
Netherlands, Denmark and Poland. Butter, he informs us, is the first 
and last dish at the tables of the Netherlanders ; whence they are called 
buttermouths. ‘The boors drink milk instead of beer, and in their jour- 
neys carry with them cheese and boxes of butter for their food; and 
nothing is more ordinary, than for citizens of good account and wealth 
to sit at their doors, (even dwelling in the marketplace) holding in their 
hands and eating a great lump of bread and butter, with a luncheon of 
cheese. They eat early in the morning, even before day, and the cloth 
is laid four times a day for very servants, but two of these times they 
set before them nothing but cheese and butter. They eat mushrooms 
and the hinder parts of frogs for great dainties, which frogs young men 
used to catch and present to their mistresses. In villages and the poorer 
inns, they weigh the cheese when itis set on the table and taken away, 
being paid by the weight, ‘* and 1 have known some waggish soldiers 
who put a leaden bullet in the cheese, making it thereby weigh little 
less than at first sitting down, and so deceiving their hosts.”” He re- 
presents the Netherlanders as brutishly given to drunkenness. ‘ At 
feasts they have a fashion to put a capon’s rump in the saltcellar, and 
to contend who shall deserve it, by drinking most for it. Some, want- 
ing companions to drink, lay down their hat or cloak for a companion, 
so playing themself both parts, of drinking to and pledging till they 
have no more sense or use of reason than the cloak or hat hath.” 

From the fifth chapter on the geography, traffic, diet, etc. of Italy, 
we extract the following passage, as very curious : 


‘In general, the Italians, and more especially the Florentines, are most neat 
at the table, and in their inns from morning to night the tables are spread with 
white cloths, strewed with flowers and fig leaves, with ingestars, or glasses of 
divers coloured wines, set upon them, and delicate fruits, which would invite a 
man to eat and drink, who otherwise hath no appetite, being all open to the 
sight of passengers as they ride by the highway, through their great unglazed 
windows. At the table they touch no meat with the hand, but with a fork 
of silver or other metal, each man being served with his fork and spoon, and 
glass to drink. And as they serve small pieces of flesh (not whole joints, as 
with us,) so these pieces are cut into small bits, to be taken up with the fork, 
and they seethe the flesh till it be very tender. In summer time, they set a 
broad earthen vessel full of water upon the table, wherein little glasses filled 
with wine do swim for coolness. They use no spits to roast flesh, but com- 
monly stew the same in earthen pipkins, and they feed much upon little fishes 
and flesh cut and fried with oil. ‘They have no skill in the art of cookery, and 
the meat is served to the table in white glistering and painted dishes of earth 
(whereof the finest are much esteemed with us.) They are not willingly in- 
vited to eat with other men, esteeming basely of those who live at other 
men’s trenchers, calling them, vulgarly, scroccatort d’i pasti, shifters for 
meals. And the reason hereof is, that they would not be tied to invite 
others again, which, in their pride, they would do, if they should be invited 
to them, and this is the chief cause that makes them nice to converse with 
strangers. Of the Florentines, though most courteous, yet sparing, other 
Italians jest, saying, that when they meet a man about dinner time, they ask 
Vos’ Signoria ha desinato, Sir, have you dined ? and if he answer, ay, they reply 
as if they would have invited him to dinner: but if he answer no, they reply 
Andate Signor, ch’é otta, Go, Sir, for itis high time to dine. They think it best 
to cherish and increase friendship by meetings in market places and gardens, 
but hold the table and bed unfit for conversation, where men should come to eat 
quickly, and sleep soundly. Thus, not provoking appetite with variety of meats, 
or eating with others for good fellowship, they must needs be more temperate 
«han others, enticed by these means, to eat beyond hunger. In cities, where 
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many take chambers in one house, they eat at a common table, but each man 
hath his own meat provided, the hostess dressing it, and serving each man with 
his own napkin, glass, fork, spoon, knife, and ingestar, or glass of wine, which, 
after meat, are severally and neatly laid up by the hostess. And at the table, 
perhaps one man hath a hen, another a piece of flesh, the third poached eggs, 
and each man several meats after his diet: but it is no courtesy for one to offer 
another part of his meat, which they rather take to be done in pride, as if he 
thought that he that had a sallad, or eggs, could not have a hen, or flesh, if he 
listed, for want of money. ‘To conclude, they hold it no honour or disgrace to 
live plentifully or sparingly, so they live of their own, and be not in debt, for, 
in that case, they are esteemed slaves. Thus, living of their own, they give due 
honour to superiours, so they return due respect to them, otherwise they despise 
him that is richer, saying, in scorn, ‘Let him dine twice a day, and “wear 
two gowns if he will, it is enough for me to have convenient diet and apparel.’ 
They have a very delicate sauce for roasted meats, called savore, made of 
slices of bread, steeped in broth, with as many walnuts, and some few leaves 
of marjoram, beaten in a mortar, and mingled therewith, together with the juice 
of gooseberries, or some sharp liquor put in when it is set on the table.” 


Passing by the chapter relating to Turkey, we come to France: of 
the diet and mode of living there, he gives the following account: 


‘** The French are commended and said to excel others in bgiled meats, sauces, 
and made dishes, vulgarly called quelques choses, but, in my yaw; the larding 
of their meats is not commendable, whereby they take away all variety of taste, 
making all meats savour of pork; and the French alone delight in mortified 
meats. They use not much whitemeats, nor have | tasted there any good butter, 
which our ambassadors cause to be brought unto them out of England, and they 
have only one good kind of cheeses, called angelots, pleasing more for a kind of 
sharpness in taste, than for the goodness. As well the gentlemen as citizens 
live more sparingly than the English in their ordinary private diet, and have not 
their tables so furnished with variety and number of dishes. They dine most 
with sodden and liquid meats, and sup with roasted meats, each having his 
several sauce: but their feasts are more sumptuous than ours, and consist, for 
the most part, of made fantastical meats and sallads, and sumptuous compo- 
sitions, rather than of flesh and birds. And the cooks are most esteemed, who 
have best intention in new made and compounded meats. And, as in all things, 
the French are cheerful and nimble, so the Italians observe that they eat or 
swallow their meat swiftly, and add, that they are also slovenly at meat, but I 
would rather say they are negligent or careless, and little curious in their feed- 
ing. And to this purpose I remember an accident that happened to a French- 
man, eating with us at the master’s table in a Venetian ship governed by Greeks, 
and sailing from Venice to Jerusalem, who turning his foul trencher to lay meat 
on the clean side, did so offend the master and all the mariners, as well the best 
as common sort, as they hardly refrained from offering him violence. For 
mariners in general, but especially the Greeks, are so superstitious, as they took 
this his negligence in turning his trencher, (being of like opinion for the turning 
of anything in the ship upside down,) as if it had been an ominous sign, that 
the ship would be cast away. 

“In a village of Normandy, half way between Rouen and Dieppe, called 
Totes, and, in like sort, in all the inns of those parts, before the civil war, as 
soon as passengers lighted from their horses, the host gave them water to wash, 
and bread and wine; for the French have not the patience to expect their supper 
without some refection. ‘Then, at supper, the table was served with mutton, a 
capon or pullet, partridges, and like meats, with a kind of banquet, as, in summer, 
apples, cherries, and grapes, and in winter, chestnuts, rice, raisins, and stewed 

prunes. Then they gave their guests clean sheets, drying them at the fire in 
their presence, and, in the morning, gave them for breakfast some buttered toasts, 
or morsel of meat, and for all this, together with horsemeat, each man paid some 
twentytwo or twentyfive sous; as likewise the bating at noon, for horse and 
man, cost each some ten sous. After the civil war I passed through these parts, 
and commonly, each meal, paid twelve or fifteen sous, with worse entertainment, 
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and, for breakfasts, paid severally, but no great rate. Towards the confines of 
Flanders, the hosts only cover the table, and a side table, upon which every 
passenger hath his glass, for the French are curious not to drink in another 
man’s cup, and the hosts are only to be paid for his service. Otherwise, at 
times of eating, they call the pie dwelling near the inns, who bring the best 
meat they have, and when the guests have chosen their meat, and agreed for 
the price, they carry it back to dress it, and so send it warm, with sauces. In 
general, through the cities of France, passengers seldom dine at their inns, but, 
with some companions, go to the taverns or cooks’ shops : but at night they must 
eat with the host that gives them beds, where they shall have clean sheets, and 
see them dried before their faces, but they are of coarse cloth, and very few 
chambers are private, but most have three or four beds, wherein they lie, not 
single, but for most part, with bedfellows. Also the guests, as well merchants 
and gentlemen, as those of common sort, eat at an ordinary table, and for supper, 
commonly large, with divers roasted meats, each man pays some fifteen sous. 
He that hires a chamber in cities, which he may have well furnished at Paris 
for some two crowns a month, he must buy his meat at cooks’ shops, which are 
frequent and very cleanly, neither is it any disgrace, as with us, to buy a morsel 
of meat there, and to agree for the price before it be eaten. And they that hire 
chambers can have no better conveniency for diet, either at Paris, or in other 
cities, But he that stays long in a city, may agree in a citizen’s house, or an 
inn for his diet and lodging by the year, which he may have at Paris in extraor- 
dinary sort for some one hundred and fifty crowns yearly, and ordinarily for less ; 
and at Rome for one hundred twenty, or one hundred crowns, and in many cities 
for eighty crowns, and in many good inns for sixty crowns yearly. Drunken- 
ness is reproachful among the French, and the greater part drink water mingled 
with wine, and always French wines, not sack or Spanish wines (which are sold 
as physic only by apothecaries,) or other foreign wines, whereof I remember 
not to have seen any in the northern parts of France. Yet mariners, soldiers, 
and many of the common sort, used to drink perry and cider to very dranken- 
ness ; yea, I have seen many drink wine with like intemperance, and when these 
kinds of men set at drinking, they use much mirth and singing (in which art 
they take great delight,) as the French in general are by nature cheerful and 
lively. omen for the most part, and virgins always (except by stealth they 
offend against the custom) used to drink water, except it be in the provinces 
yielding perry and cider, which all sorts used to drink without exception. 
And at Paris I remember to have seen a poor woman to beg a cup of water, 
which being given her, she drunk it off and went away merrily, as if she had 
received a good alms.” 


We shall conclude our extracts from this curious old book, by quot- 
ing his description of the mode of living and manners of the Scotch, by 
which it will be seen that neither highlanders nor lowlanders were ac- 
quainted with Temperance Societies, and all the excellencies of modern 
philanthropy. 


“ Myself was at a knight’s house, who had many servants to attend him, that 
brought in his meat with their heads covered with blue caps, the table being 
more than half furnished with great platters of porridge, each having a little 
piece of sodden meat; and when the table was served, the servants did sit down 
with us ; but the upper mess instead of porridge, had a pullet with some prunes 
in the broth. And (aaeeel no art of cookery, or furniture of household stuff, 
but rather rude neglect of both, though myself and my companion, sent from 
the governor of Berwick about heaton affairs, were entertained after their 
best manner. The Scots living then in factions, used to keep many followers, 
and so consumed their revenue of victuals, living in some want of money. They 
vulgarly eat hearth cakes of oats, but in cities have also wheaten bread, which 
for the most part was bought by courtiers, gentlemen, and the best sort of citizens. 
When I lived at Berwick, the Scots weekly, upon the market day, obtained leave 
in writing of the governor to buy peas and beans, whereof, as also of wheat, 
their merchants at this day send great quantity from London into Scotland. 
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“They drink pure wines, not with sugar as the English, yet at feasts they 
put comfits in the wine, after the French manner, but they had not our vintner’s 
fraud to mix their wines. I did never see nor hear that they have any public 
inns with signs hanging out; but the better sort of citizens brew ale, their usual 
drink (which will distemper a stranger’s body,) and the game citizens will en- 
tertain passengers upon acquaintance or entreaty. Their bedsteads were then 
like cupboards in the wall, with doors to be opened and shut at pleasure, so as 
we climbed up to our beds. They used but one sheet, open at the sides and 
top, but close at the feet, and so doubled. Passengers did seek a stable for 
their horses in some other place, and did there buy horsemeat, and if, perhaps, 
the same house yielded a stable, yet the payment for the horse did not make 
them have beds free as in England. I omit to speak of the inns and expenses 
therein, having dilated the same in the itinerary of the first part, and a chapter 
in this part, expressly treating thereof. When ——_ go to bed, their cus- 
tom was to present them with a sleeping cup of wine at parting. The country 
people and merchants used to drink largely, the gentlemen somewhat more 
sparingly ; yet the very courtiers, at feasts, by night meetings, and entertaining 
any stranger, used to drink healths not without excess, and, to speak truth 
without offence, the excess of drinking was then far greater, in general, among 
the Scots than the English. Myself being at the court invited by some gentle- 
men to supper, and being forewarned to fear this excess, would not promise to 
sup with them, but upon condition that my inviter would be my protection from 
large drinking, which I was many times forced to invoke, being courteously en- 
tertained, and much provoked to carousing, and so for that time avoided any 
great,intemperance. Remembering this, and having since observed in my con- 
versation at the English court with the Scots of the better sort, that they spend 
great part of the night in drinking, not only wine, but even beer, as myself will 
not accuse them of great intemperance, so I cannot altogether free them from the 
imputation of excess, wherewith the popular voice chargeth them.” 





THE HOUR OF DEATH. 


Wuen, wrapt in dreams that throng the twilight hour, 
I roam alone o’er Nature’s fair domain, 
Mid the hushed shadows of the wildwood bower, 
Or o’er the shellstrewn margin of the main, 

Or upland green, or lovely lawn, 

Where dewdrops kiss the breathing flowers, 

And summer smiles, at rosy dawn, 

Like Memory o’er unsinning hours, 
I think that soon—how soon ! the Night will come 
When I shall leave this bright world for the tomb. 


I think—and frailty dims the drooping eye— 
That Spring will perfume all the inspiring air, 
And Summer’s smile illume earth, sea, and sky, 
And Autumn, heaven’s own robe of glory wear ; 
That silvery voices, low and sweet, 
Will breathe the heart’s own music forth, 
And plighted youth ’trothed maidens meet, 
Where now I roam o’er darkening earth ; 
But when all seasons with their treasures teem, 
Where shall I wander? victim of a dream! 


Through thousand years the glorious sun shall rise, 
And myriad songbirds thrilling anthems sing : 

Soft shall the moonbeams fall from midnight skies, 
And groves breathe music o’er the gushing spring ; 
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But where will be the lonely one 
Who swept his lyre in wayward mood, 
And dreamed, sung, wept o’er charms unwon, 
In holy Nature’s solitude ? 
In what far realm of shoreless space shall roam 
The soul that e’en on earth made Heaven its home ? 


The paths I wear, the stranger’s foot will tread ; 

The trees I plant, will yield no fruit to me; 

The flowers I cherish, bloom not for the dead ; 

The name I nourish—what is that to thee, 
Fame ! phantom of the wildered brain? 
Love’s tears should hallow life’s last hour, 
For pomp, and praise, and crowns, are vain— 
Death is the spirit’s only dower! 

Alone, the hermit of a broken heart, 

My Mind hath dwelt—even so let it depart! 


To think—alas ! to feel and know that we, 
Sons of the sun, the heirs of thought and light, 
Must perish sooner than the windtossed tree 
Our hands have planted, and unending night 

Close o’er our buried memories ! 

Our sphere of starry thought—our sun 

Of glory quenched in morning skies, 

Our sceptre broken—empire gone— 
The voice, that bade creation spring to birth, 
Too weak to awe the worm from human earth! 


I know not where this heart will sigh its last, 
I cannot tell what shaft will lay me low, 
Nor, when the mortal agony hath passed, 
Whither my spirit through the heavens will go. 
It will not sleep, it cannot die, 
It is too proud to grovel here, 
For even now it mounts the sky, 
And leaves behind earth’s hope and fear ! 
O may it dwell, when cleansed from sin and blight, 
Shrined in God’s temple of eternal light! 


Where’er the spirit roams, howe’er it lives, 
I cannot doubt it sometimes looks below, 
And from the scenes of mortal love derives 
Much to enhance its rapture or its woe ; 
And when I muse on death and gloom, 
And all that saints or sages tell, 
I pause not at the midnight tomb 
Nor listen to the funeral knell, 
But think how dear the scenes I loved will be 
When I gaze on them from eternity ! F. 


THE DIARY OF A SCHOLAR. 


The art of writing lives has been but lately known; and it was, 
therefore, an usual complaint with the meagre biographers of the last 
century, when their subject was a man of letters, that his life could not 
be deemed very interesting, since he, who had only been illustrious in 
his closet, could not be supposed to afford any materials for the histo- 
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rian. The life of a prime minister, or the memoirs of a general, as 
they contained the details of political intrigues and political opposition, 
battles or stratagems, were considered to afford happier opportunities 
for a writer to display the ability of his literary powers, the subtility of 
his discernment, and the colouring of his description. 

But, as the human mind became the great object of inquiry, and 
to detect and separate the shades of the passions the great aim of the 
biographer, reflecting men perceived, that the philosopher, like other 
men, had his distinct characteristics. And as it has now become the 
labour of criticism to compose the life of an author, no writer can 
successfully accomplish his biographic attempts, unless he possesses a 
flexibility of taste, which, like the chameleon, takes the colour of that 
object on which it rests. 

Every man, in whatever department he moves, has passions, which 
will vary even from those who are acting the same part as himself. 
Our souls, like our faces, bear the general resemblance of the species, 
but retain the particular form which is peculiar to the individual. He, 
who studies his own mind, and has the industry to note down the fluc- 
tuations of his opinions, the fallacies of his passions, and the vacillations 
of his resolutions, will form a journal to himself peculiarly interesting, 
and, probably, not undeserving the meditations of others. Nothing, 
which presents a faithful relation of humanity, is inconSiderable to a 
human being. 

There once prevailed a custom of a man journalizing his own life. 
Many of these journals yet remain in their manuscript state, and some, 
fortunately for journal-writing, have been published. We are uot, 
however, to decide on the nature of a work by the inaptitude of its per- 
formance. ‘The writers of these diaries were not philosophers, for the 
age was not philosophic. ‘Too often they were alchymists, and some- 
times considered themselves as magicians. Some only registered the 
minutest events of domestic life. Dates of birth, and settlements of 
marriage may be pardoned to the individual; but to give the import- 
ance of history to the progress of a purge, and to return divine thanks 
for the cutting of a corn, (and the edited journal of Ashmole contains 
few other facts,) is giving importance to objects which can only be 
observable in the history of any other animal but man. I am acquainted 
with a worthy gentleman, who, for this half century, is performing the 
same labours. He can tell where he dined fifty years past, and accom- 
pany the information with no concise critique. When he takes one of 
these little volumes down, he applies to himself the observation of 
Martial, and says, he has learnt the art of living life twice over. The 
pleasures of memory are delicious ; its objects must, however, be pro- 
portionate to the powers of vision, and a meagre or a smart dinner is 
an object sufficiently delightful, or terrible, to give play to the record- 
atory organs of this diarist. I have remarked, however, one thing in 
his narrative. He resolved to distinguish the happy circumstances of 
his life in red ink. In looking over his diaries, notwithstanding the 
obscurity of his situation, and the humility of his desires, | cannot find 
that his pen was often dipt in the crimson ink of felicity. 

An observation may be made on the diurnal page. He who can, 
without reserve or hesitation, form such a journal, may be safely pro- 
nounced an honest man. Could a Clive, or a Cromwell, have com- 
posed a diary? Neither of these men could suffer solitude and dark- 
ness ; at the scattered thoughts of casual reflection they started ; what 
would they have done, had memory marshalled their crimes, and ar- 
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ranged them in the terrours of chronology? ‘These diaries form that 
other self, which Shaftesbury has described every thinking being to 
possess; and which, to converse with, he justly accounts the highest 
wisdom. When Cato wishes that the breast of every man were dia- 
phanous, it is only a metaphorical expression for such a diary. 

There are two species of minor biography which may be discrimi- 
nated ; detailing our own life, and pourtraying our own character. The 
writing our own life has been practised with various success; it is a 
delicate operation; a stroke too much may destroy the effect of the 
whole. If once we detect an author deceiving or deceived, it is a livid 
spot which infects the entire body. ‘To publish one’s own life has 
sometimes been a poor artifice to bring obscurity into notice; it is the 
ebriety of vanity, and the delirium of egotism. When a great man 
leaves some memorial of his days, his deathbed sanctions the truth, and 
the grave consecrates the motive. There are certain things which re- 
late to ourselves, which no one can know so well ; a great genius obliges 
posterity when he records them. But they must be composed with 
calmness, with simplicity, and with sincerity ; the biographic sketch of 
Hume, written by himself, is a model of attic simplicity. The life of 
Lord Herbert is a biographical curiosity. The memoirs of Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, are interesting ; those of Colley Cibber, a fine 
picture of the self-painter ; and of De Retz a perfect gem. 

Biography should not be written with eloquence; with Rousseau, 
perhaps, eloquence was only the natural harmony of the voice of truth; 
but it may, also, be the artificial tone of deceit. What in Rousseau 
was nature, may in others be artifice, and biographers, like Hume, who 
state facts with an attic simplicity, appear to speak unreservedly to the 
reader, and as if they proposed only to supply facts, for others to ex- 
plain and embellish. 

There is another species of minor biography, which could only have 
been invented by the most refined and the vainest nation. A literary 
fashion formerly prevailed with French authors, to present the public 
with their own character, and this fashion seems to have passed over 
to England ; Farquhar has drawn his character in a letter to a lady, and 
other writers have given us their own miniatures. ‘The French have 
long cherished this darling egotism. The brilliant Flechier and the 
refined St Evremond have framed and glazed their portraits. Every 
writer then considered his character as necessary as his preface. | 
confess myself much delighted with these self-descriptions of ‘‘ persons 
whom no one knows.” I have formed a considerable collection of these 
portraits, and have placed them in my cabinet of curiosities, under the 
title of strong likenesses of unknown persons. ‘Their vanity is too pro- 
minent to doubt their accuracy. 

I shall not excite the reader’s curiosity, without attempting its grati- 
fication; and if he chooses to see what now passes in the minds of 
many obscure writers, whom he never will know, let him attend to the 
following character, which may not be so singular as it appears. 

There was a certain versemaker, of the name of Cantenac, who, in 
1662, published in the city of Paris, a volume, containing some thou- 
sands of verses, which were, as his countrymen express it, de sa facon, 
after his own way. He fell so suddenly into the darkest and deepest 
pit of oblivion, that not a trace of his memory would have remained, 
had he not condescended to give ample information of every particular 
relative to himself. He acquaints us with his size, and tells us 
“that itis rare to see a man smaller than himself. I have that in 
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common with all dwarfs, that if my head only were seen, I should be 
thought a large man.”” This atom in creation then describes his oval 
and full face—his fiery and eloquent eyes—his vermil lips—his robust 
constitution, and his effervescent passions. He appears to have been 
a most petulant, honest, and diminutive being. 

The description of his intellect is the object of our curiosity, and I 
select the most striking traits in his own words. 


“IT am as ambitious as any person can be; but I would not sacrifice my 
honour to my ambition. I am so sensible to contempt, that I bear a mortal and 
implacable hatred against those who contemn me, and I know I could never 
reconcile myself with them, but I spare no attentions for those I love; I would 
give them my fortune and my life. 1 sometimes lie; but generally in affairs of 
gallantry, where I voluntarily confirm falsehoods by oaths, without reflection, 
for swearing with me is a habit. Iam told that my mind is brilliant, and that 
I have a certain manner in turning a thought, which is quite my own. I am 
agreeable in conversation ; though I confess I am often troublesome ; for I main- 
tain paradoxes to display my genius, which savour too much of scholastic sub- 
terfuges. I speak too often and too long; and as I have some reading, and a 
copious memory, I am fond of showing whatever I know. My judgment is not 
so solid, as my wit is lively. Iam often melancholy and unhappy; and this 
sombrous disposition proceeds from my numerous disappointments in life. My 
verse is preferred to my prose; and it has been of some use to me, in pleasing 
the fair sex; poetry is most adapted to persuade women ; but othetwise it has 
been of no service to me, and has, I fear, rendered me unfit for many advan- 
tageous occupations, in which I might have drudged. ‘The esteem of the fair 
has, however, charmed away my complaints. This good fortune has been ob- 
tained by me, at the cost of many cares, and an unsubdued patience ; for I am 
one of those, who, in affairs of love, will suffer an entire year, to taste the plea- _ 


sures of one day.” 


This character of Cantenac had some local features; for an English 
poet would hardly console himself with so much gaiety. The French- 
man’s attachment to the ladies seems to be equivalent to the advan- 
tageous occupations he had lost. But as the miseries of a literary man, 
without conspicuous talents, are always the same at Paris, as in London, 
there are some parts of this character of Cantenac, which appear to 
describe them with truth. Cantenac was a man of honour; as warm 
in his resentment as his gratitude; but deluded by literary vanity, he 
became a writer in prose and verse, and while he saw the prospects of 
life closing on him, probably considered that the age was unjust. A 
melancholy example for certain volatile, and fervent spirits, who, by 
becoming authors, either submit their felicity to the caprices of others, 
or annihilate the obscure comforts of life, and, like him, having ‘‘ been 
told that their mind is brilliant, and that they have a certain manner in 
turning a thought,”’ become writers, and complain that they are ‘‘ often 
melancholy, owing to their numerous disappointments.”” Happy, 
however, if the obscure, yet too sensible writer, can suffer an entire 
year, for the enjoyment of a single day! But for this, a man must 
have been born in France.—But, without farther preface, I proceed 
with my diary, which is of a much humbler and less ambitious kind. 


I.—ANACREON. 


I have been listening this half hour to R—— reciting the odes of 
Anacreon. He is wonderfully delighted with this old songster, and 
backs his praise with a thousand testimonies of sage critics, and en- 
lightened contemporaries of the poet. Nothing, in the whole universe 
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of poetry, he says, is so sweet, so delicate, so delicious. He utters 
such dulcet and harmonious breath that the rudest savage would be 
soothed by it into civility, and the gloomiest anchorite start madly into 
ecstasy at the sound. 

There must, surely, be some magic in the Greek language, incom- 
prehensible by common understanding: some music in its accents un- 
intelligible to vulgar ears: for I have listened to R ’s recitals, with 
as anxious a desire to be pleased as I could possibly conjure up and 
yet my rapture was extremely moderate. I heard no sounds that 
breathed of heaven. Nothing that snatched my soul out of my body 
and lapped it in elysium. I will not confess, either, a total insensibility 
to pleasure from music. I have listened to a sweet enchantress, and 
though I felt no inclination to weep, to cast up my eyes, to throw 
abroad my hands, or utter incoherent exclamations, yet my eye was 
chained to the singer, and I almost forgot to breathe. As to verse it 
has really charms for me, and numbers, though silently read, have 
frequently bewitched me nearly as much, as a concert of flutes. Indeed, 
being tired of listening to a voice not the sweetest and most tunable 
that ever warbled, I snatched the book from his hand, and by reading 
the lines according to my own system of rhythm and pronunciation, it 
‘was easy to perceive that Greek verse 4s, indeed, articulated harmony. 

It is not, however, merely the sound, the Luphony, that captivates 
R It is, it seems, the style, the imagery, the sentiment. Love, 
according to him, never had so just, so exquisite, so impassioned a 
eulogist. Mirth had never so divinely eloquent, so irresistibly seduc- 
tive an advocate since love and mirth came into fashion, and he says, 
if all this be not worthy of credit on his word, he can produce a whole 
army of critics, of all ages and nations, to second him: whereas, there 
is not to be found on record a single declaration, doubting or denying 
the merit of this poet. 

This was extremely formidable to one like me who, if I may praise 
myself when nobody is by, am not noted for conceit or arrogance. So, 
anxious for something like proof of these assertions, I again seized the 
book and turned to that side of the page which contained a literal 
translation into English; this, I imagined, would exhibit at least the 
naked thought, the image though unadorned. 

‘‘Far be it from me,” said I, ** my good friend,” as I turned over 
the leaves, ‘‘to bring into question the divinity of either Love or Mirth. 
To reject or despise the first is to rebel against Heaven, who supports 
by this chain, the felicity and even the existence of all animated nature: 
and as to mirth, it is the seasoning of life; the companion of love and 
friendship; benevolence is his father and his mother is wit. Were l 
born to the honours of poetry, I would build my claim on nothing but 
the fervency of my devotions to love, and the zeal of my panegyrics 
upon mirth. If these be the powers invoked by Anacreon, I will not 
be the last to honour his memory. 

“* But what is here? I see not a syllable about love. I see a great 
deal about flames, and fervours, and kisses, and I know not what, but 
nothing that relates to Jove. On the contrary, all that I find here 
is in absolute hostility to that passion.”” ‘‘I do not understand you,” 
said my friend; ‘‘ if these be not the tokens and sensations of love, I 
should be glad to know what are.” 

‘* | see nothing here,”’ replied I, “ but those fires that are raised and 
quenched in a brothel, which are excited by mere sex, and which 
nothing but wanton arts, unceasing variety, and glossy youth can keep 
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alive. I see nothing but a gross appetite, distinguished by no humanity, 
no delicacy, from that which stimulates the goat and the bull. I see 
propensities kept alive by nothing but the force of habit, and by inflam- 
matory liquors; | see hoary age, glorying in sensations, for which the 
heyday of youth scarcely affords an apology. 

‘“* Nay, the passion which inspires the greatest part of all this love, 
and all this poetry, appears not to have even woman for its object. 
Fugh! The very thought excites nausea. Between disgust and abhor- 
rence, my stomach sickens. Indignation, indeed, ought to get the 
better of every other emotion; indignation, at those who dare to name 
sacred love, in such company. Amid such unhallowed fires, stimulated 
by ebriety, by novelty, by variety, by youth; terminating in the phy- 
sical and momentary gratification, and so purely sensual that sex itself 
is confounded; shall we look for that passion which is built upon 
esteem, matured by possession, strengthened by time; the very 
essence of which is individuality, fidelity to one and constancy in one 
sentiment ? 

“It is not here that we must look for that love, the soul of which 
is chastity: that is to say, an absolute indifference to all but one: 
and tenderness, that is, a something compounded of desire and 
esteem: a something which flows partly from personal charms, and 
chiefly from experience of good offices, kindness, and equanimity: a 
passion that owes its highest delights to the endearments of offspring, 
a circumstance that, so far from being ever alluded to by Anacreon, is 
utterly incompatible with the subject of his eulogies. 

‘The mirth of this poet is on a level with his love. I see nothing 
but the apparatus of a drinking match—Lyzus, alias Bacchus, alias 
wine, is the eternal theme of his praise. Flowing cups, myrtle wreaths 
and rosy garlands, laughter and song, and the dance, giving occasionally 
place to nymphs, inspired by the same divinity, not encumbered with 
modesty, and glowing with fires, worthy of the power that kindles 
them, are the persons in this drama. As to that hilarity of heart and 
vivacity of converse, flowing from sound health, the child of temperance, 
the candour of innocence, the ardour of social affection, and the spark- 
ling of true wit, we find nothing here but tipsy dance and jollity, the 
delirium of intoxication and the goadings of lasciviousness. 

‘* How much are mankind misled by names! Lyzus and Aphrodite, 
Bacchus and Venus, the mirth and love of Anacreon and Horace shall 
be listened to with reverence, and regarded as something like divinities, 
and yet reduced into plain English, and stripped of metaphor, they are 
nothing but drunkenness and lewdness. Anacreon is neither more nor 
less than a hoary debauchee and reveller, whose vicious and beastly 
habits are only strengthened by age, and whose understanding is so 
depraved, that he glories in that which should constitute his shame, 
which, at any age, is hostile to true joy and true dignity, but which 
is peculiarly shameful and detestable in gray hairs.” 

R—— here interr.pted my harangue, with a severe invective against 
my prudery, my cant and soforth, and I listened without reply: for, 
he, I am sorry to say, is one of those who have no conception of love, 
but as leading to the brothel, or of joy, but as flowing from the bottle. 
They study, night and day, Anacreon, Horace, and all those bards, 
ancient and modern, who resolve all human joy into the odour of roses, 
the fumes of wine, and the instigations of appetite. I pity, even more 
than I despise, the disciples of swch pleasure. 
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Il.—Tue Femate CuHaracter. 


It ill becomes him who is born of a woman, to speak with asperity 
or even justice of the sex. It less becomes him, who is not only born 
of a woman, but who must know that by female attention and assiduity, 
conversation and example, tenderness and delicacy, his mind was early 
opened to intelligence, and his appetites and passions inured to con- 
troul; that his sentiments have been refined, his manners polished, his 
steps withheld from danger, and directed to safety and wisdom, his 
bosom relieved of its cares, and his life illumed with pleasure. And 
least of all does it become him to disparage the sex, who, to his per- 
sonal obligations, can add his philanthropy; who professes to be a 
friend of mankind; who knows the influence which woman has upon 
man, and the power she has, or might have, in promoting the virtue 
and happiness of families, of communities, of the world. 

The Creator, whose wisdom and benignity are evident in all his 
works, has formed the female sex, with a delicate hand. The texture 
of their bodies, the softness of their features, the tones of their voices, 
the tenderness of their hearts, and the inferiority of their intellectual 
powers, denote a characteristic delicacy, with which their education 
and employments, their sentiments and views, their conversation and 
behaviour, and ours towards them, should correspond. ‘This idea of 
female delicacy is complex and comprehensive. It includes whatever 
is delicate in the structure of their frames, in the faculties of their minds, 
in the dispositions of their hearts, their sentiments, their tastes, their 
words, their actions. But while it excludes not that delicacy in their 
bodies and minds, which is merely natural, and as instinctive, one 
might hope, as the very breath of their being, (though many dismal 
examples demonstrate the contrary,) it regards chiefly that which is 
the effect of culture and education; which results from an early and 
assiduous care to preserve the native innocence and purity of the heart, 
to correct and govern the passions, to refine and elevate the sentiments, 
and to render the conversation and manners more and more engaging. 
In short, the delicacy intended is an inward sense of propriety, which 
regulates and beautifies the whole conduct; an unsullied and inflexible 
virtue and sweetness of temper beaming forth in everything that is 
spoken, and in everything that is done. 

Every moral writer and thinker knows, and feels that there is some- 
thing beautiful in virtue, and something deformed in vice. 

It argues, therefore, an indelicacy of mind, to, cherish perverse hu- 
mours, and give way to faulty propensities. ‘The more delicate the 
taste of the soul is, the greater is its abhorrence of everything that 
borders on vice, or savours of impiety. The heart, which is attuned 
to the refined exercises ‘of virtue, devotion, and religion, and which 
cannot consent to any deficiency in its gratitude, and obedience to God, 
or in justice, and benevolence to man, discovers a delicacy superiour to 
the most exquisite taste in embroidery, music, painting, or poetry. 
The mind, that does not feel and acknowledge its obligations, that does 
not wish to possess and exercise all the virtues and graces which are 
prescribed for the adorning of human nature, and for the attainment of 
perfection and felicity, is as deficient in taste and delicacy as it is in 
goodness, 

A behaviour in the sex corresponding with such ideas, a course of 
conduct formed upon such maxims, exalts their characters, adds lustre 
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to their charms, and secures their hearts from seduction, their lives 
from blemish, and their bosoms from remorse. 

But, alas! how often do our most fervent hopes and reasonable ex- 
pectations deceive us! ‘The female character has defied the analysis 
of the philosopher, the pourtraiture of the novelist, the eloquent pane- 
gyric of the poet. Women, indeed, as poor Cowey described them, 
are ‘* strange Hebrew things’’—as incomprehensible as Jews or modern 
philanthropists. Like the former, they are impatient, fantastic and 
rebellious; like the latter, are jealous of rivals in the service of God or 
man. ‘They will sacrifice themselves to their passion and the world to 
their revenge ; their hatred of each other is in exact proportion to their 
devotion to us. They are riddles, whom no one can unravel, without 
finding fate in the snarl; they are mysterious apocalypses, whose epi- 
phany astonishes and confounds the neophyte. 


Il].—MitrTon. 


I consider an intense admiration of the poetry of Milton as a criterion 
of the taste and mental elevation of the reader. None can fully admire 
him, but those who are exalted above the profanum vulgus. Miserable 
was the judgment of Voltaire, who could wonder at an Englishman’s 
passionate admiration of Milton and Shakespeare. An object of con- 
temptuous pity was that fashionable Lord* who declared his preference 
of the Henriade of Voltaire, before the works of his immortal country- 
man. Such a man might harangue to the astonishment of assembled 
peers, he might offer his sacrifices on the altar of the graces, but he 
should never attempt to join the councils of correct and dignified criti- 
cism. I could fill a volume in speaking of Milton, so keen is my sen- 
sibility to his excellencies, so great is the instruction and pleasure 
which I have received from him. I have marked many of his passages 
in my almost wornout copy. ‘To these I recur with satisfaction; they 
are mementoes of former periods which have been passed in converse 
with the mighty bard, and of hours of dejection which were lightened 
by his voice. 

Dr Johnson has said, that we must read Milton’s Paradise Lost as a 
task. ‘This is one among the many prejudiced judgments pronounced 
by that great man. The whole of his work we could not expect to 
excite the same pleasure ; but if the greater part produces not delight, 
then there is no delight in elevated poetry. Addison’s papers on the 
same subject are eminently pleasing. Cowper has said in one of his 
most agreeable letters, that Milton has employed the only machinery 
which was justifiable in a Christian poet. I, however, admire the 
conception of Dryden, who, when he thought of writing an epic poem 
in honour of King Arthur, determined to introduce angels as the guar- 
dians of nations. It was the lot of Arthur and the guardian angels to 
fall into very different hands : those, namely, of Sir Richard Blackmore. 
The exordium and invocation of Paradise Lost are eminently happy. 
They embrace completely the subject which is to be sung; they are 
simple and strong. How poor is the invocation of any muse to Milton’s 
invocation of the Spirit? His strain was heavenly, and to heaven he 
looks for aid. As the fall of angels was the fall of man, Milton first 
discloses to our view the apostate spirits in their regions of sorrow, 
forming new schemes of rebellion and malice. 


* Chesterfield. 
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From all the volumes of uninspired poetry, there cannot be produced 
a sublimer description than that which is contained in the following 
lines of the Sixth Book of Paradise Lost: 


“Yet half his strength he put not forth, but eheck’d 
His thunder in mid volley; for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven; 
The overthrown he rais’d, and as a herd 
Of goats or timorous flocks together throng’d, 
Drove them before him thunderstruck, pursued 
With terrors and with furies to the bounds 
And crystal wall of heav’n; which opening wide 
Roll’d inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 
Into the wasteful deep ; the monstrous sight 
Struck them with horrour backward, but far worse 
Urg’d them behind: Headlong themselves they threw 
Down from the verge of heaven; eternal wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. 
Hell heard the insufferable noise, hell saw 
Heaven ruining from heaven, and would have fled 
Affrighted , but strict fate had cast too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too fast had bound. 
Nine days they fell: confounded chaos roar’d, 
And felt tenfold confusion in their fall 
Through his wild anarchy, so huge a rout 
Incumber’d him with ruin : Hell at last 
Yawning received them whole, and on them closed.” 


How is it possible for words or conception to exceed the preceding 
passage in strength? It represents a termination of a battle purely 
original. Here Milton could not tread either in the footsteps uf the 
Grecian or the Roman bard. ‘The scene of the action was on the 
borders of heaven, and the place, in which the routed army was plunged, 
was the bottomless abyss—chaos, the empire of universal confusion, 
was, by the rout, encumbered with ruin. ‘The soul, which conceived 
this description, must have been agitated by the tumults of poetical rage; 
and the hand which wrote it, must have trembled. 

As a contrast to this passage, I shall offer the following tender and 
sweetly modulated lines: ' 


“(0 unexpected stroke, O worse than death! 
Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? thus leave 
Thee, native soil! these happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of Gods? where I had hope to spend, 
Quiet though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both. O flowers, 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even, which | bred up with tender hand 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names! 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount 2 
Thee lastly, nuptial bower! by me adorn’d 
With what to sight or smell was sweet! from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world; to this obscure 
And wild ? how shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits ?” 
Whom thus the Angel interrupted mild. 
‘ Lament not, Eve, but patiently resign 
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What justly thou hast lost, nor set thy heart, 
Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine: 
Thy going is not lonely; with thee goes 

Thy husband; him to follow thou art bound; 
Where he abides, think there thy native soil.’ 
Adam, by this from the cold sudden damp 
Recovering, and his scatter’d spirits return’d, 
To Michael thus his humble words address’d. 

* Celestial, whether among the thrones, or nam’d 
Of them the highest; for such of shape may seem 
Prince above princes! gently hast thou told 
Thy message, which might else in telling wound, 
And in performing end us; what besides 
Of sorrow, and dejection, and despair, 

Our frailty can sustain, thy tidings bring, 
Departure from this happy place, our sweet 
Recess, and only consolation left 

Familiar to our eyes! all places else 
Inhospitable appear, and desolate ; 

Nor knowing us, nor known: And, if by prayer 
Incessant I could hope to change the will 

Of Him who all things can, I would not cease 
To weary him with my assiduous cries : 

But prayer against his absolute decree 

No more avails than breath against the wind, 
Blown stifling back on him that breathes it forth ; 
Therefore to his great bidding I submit. 

This most afflicts me, that, departing hence, 

As from his face I shall be hid, depriv’d 

His blessed countenance: Here I could frequent 
With worship place by place where he vouchsafed 
Presence divine ; and to my sons relate, 

‘On this mount he appear’d; under this tree 
Stood visible ; among these pines his voice 
I heard; here with him at this fountain talk’d:’ 
So many grateful altars I would rear 
Of grassy turf, and pile up every stone 
Of lustre from the brook, in memory 
Or ornament to ages ; and thereon 
Offer sweet-smelling gums, and fruits, and flowers : 
In yonder nether world where shall I seek 
His bright appearance, or his footstep trace ? 

For though I fled him angry, yet, recall’d 
To life prolong’d and promis’d race, | now 
Gladly behold though but his utmost skirts 
Of glory; and far off his steps adore.” 


Here is a beautiful contrast between the sorrow of Adam and that of 
Eve. The sorrow of Eve was more melting than that of her husband— 
it dwelt more minutely on the favourite objects which she was to leave 
behind her. The flowers which she had nursed and cherished with her 
own hand—the nuptial bower which she had decorated—the walks and 
shades among which she had rambled and reposed, and from which she 
must now be separated forever, filled her with the most piercing regret. 
The sorrow of Adam dwelt more especially on his banishment from the 
divine presence, and on the places in which he appeared or stood visi- 
ble, and where he heard the sound of his compassionate voice. He 
resolves that, should he be permitted still to dwell in Paradise, he 
would rear up many mementoes of his former days of happiness, that 
so he might be able to tell to his children, that here his God appeared 
before him, and from that thicket he heard the sound of his voice. 
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The comfort, which the angel endeavours to give to each of our parents, 
is of the most conciliating and soothing kind. No lines could be more 
pathetic. When we consider that they were spoken by our parents 
and representatives, can any passage in poetry be produced which can 
equal them in dignified pathos, and in the effect which they communi- 
cate? While reading them, every son and daughter of Adam may unite 
in language somewhat similar. Fields of Paradise, the dwelling of my 
parents, farewell! Abodes of innocence and of happiness, “ fit haunt 
for Gods,” from you we must be forever secluded! Our footsteps shall 
not be imprinted upon your soil. We shall gather no flowers from the 
garden of Eden, to the whisper and music of your woods; to the mur- 
mur of your streams we shall never listen—reclining from the banks, 
our lips shall never kiss the coolness of your waters. In your bowers 
of bliss we shall not be permitted to repose. Our parent fathers shall 
never tell us, ‘On this mount God appeared, under this tree stood 
visible, among these pines his voice I heard, here with him at this 
fountain talked.” 

The description of the abatement of the waters, after the deluge, is 
fraught with the very highest genius. 


*¢ He look’d, and saw the ark-hull on the flocd, 
Which now abated; for the clouds were fled, 
Driven by a keen northwind, that, blowing dry, 
Wrinkled the face of deluge, as decay’d ; 
And the clear sun on his wide watery glass 
Gaz’d hot, and of the fresh wave largely drew, 
As after thirst; which made their flowing shrink 
From standing lake to tripping ebb, that stole 
With soft foot towards the Deep ; who now had stopt 
His sluices, as the Heaven his windows shut.”’ 


The bold and curious personifications in this passage are most wor- 
thy of remark. The face of the deluge is wrinkled by the keen north 
wind, like that of an old man by age. The sun gazes hot on his 
wonderful mirror of the expanded waters, and draws from them such 
draughts to quench the fierceness of his thirst, that they hush the tu- 
mults of their billows, shrink away before him, and “ with soft foot,” 
or with gentle murmurs steal again to the bosom of the deep. None 
but the most mighty imagination could have given birth to such a pic- 
ture, and none but a giant in intellect could have begotten such gigantic 
personifications. 

A critic has discovered, and after him many have said, that the first 
six books were the best of the Paradise Lost. Upon what they have 
grounded this opinion, I cannot discover. They have much discern- 
ment. In the different books, there is a variation of matter; but the 
same strength and ardour of imagination—the same burning, intrepid 
and victorious genius is preserved without diminution throughout all of 
them. I am often tempted to laugh at the many absurd criticisms which 
have been written on epic poetry. It, forsooth, must have a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. This we all must acknowledge to be indispens- 
able ; for we cannot conceive how any man in his senses could give a 
finished narration without these. Every composition on earth, not 
represented as a fragment, written by a rational man, has a beginning, 
a middle, and an end. Then, again, in the epopee there must be ma- 
chinery, because Aristotle said so, and Homer has applied it in his 
Iliad ; but with all due deference to critical acumen, if all the machinery 
of Homer could be withdrawn, and a substitution be made of an equal 
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number of Homer’s lines with those taken away, so as to fill up every 
hiatus and incoherence of tradition, I should advocate the destruction of 
Homer’s machinery. Milton’s machinery is stupendously great, and 
as far superiour to that of all other poets as can be conceived. The 
Jerusalem Delivered stands next in dignity, in this respect, to Paradise 
Lost. The machinery of Gothic superstition is vastly more pleasing 
to me, when embodied by poetry, than Homer’s gods. In the bosom 
of every son and daughter of poetry, there is a chord which vibrates to 
the sound of Gothic story. But Homer's mythology communicates no 
pleasing dread, it thrills with the pressure of no unseen fingers, and holds 
out not one supernatural being that we can love. In the days of my 
boyhood, when the marvellous in fiction lifted me above the world, I 
read with indifference all the stories of Homer’s gods, and was always 
sorry when I was introduced to their company. Like Achilles, I 
searched for Hector amidst the embattled ranks, not with his terrible 
look of revenge, but with the eye of interest and affection; and I could 
not forgive the venerable Grecian for making my favourite hero fly from 
his approaching enemy. 


IV.—SurRNAMES. 


Surnames were used in no nation anciently but that of the Romans, and 
even with them to no great extent till after the league of union with the 
Sabines. The Hebrews, keeping memory of their tribe, used in their 
genealogies, instead of surnames, the name of their father with Ben, 
that is, son, as Melchi-Ben-Addi, Addi-Ben-Cosam, Cosam-Ben-Elm- 
adam, etc. So the Grecians: Icarus the son of Dedalus, etc. Pelides for 
Achilles. This, indeed, appears to have been the most prevalent fashion 
among the different nations of the world; and may be exemplified, not 
only from the Saxon and the British, but even from the Arabian writers; 
and Johnson and Peterson are at this day as common in Holstein as 
with us. 

The general introduction of these names into Europe must certainly 
be referred to the tenth century; and they appear to have first multiplied 
to the greatest extent in France and Italy; though, in the former, chil- 
dren did not regularly assume the surnames of their fathers till the 
thirteenth century. About the eleventh century, we find them adopted 
by the Spaniards, and not generally by the Germans till the fifteenth ; 
and though they were used in Venice as early as in France, yet there, 
as well as probably in other countries, they were confined for a long 
time to the grandees. Both among the early and the later Saxons, the 
names of men were very simple in their form, and if they expressed 
anything, their meaning was usually confined to the qualities, birth, or 
actions of those to whom they appertained. One of their monarchs 
was called Hardi-Cnut, from his boldness ; and another had the epithet 
of Harefoot from his swiftness. In England, they were of Norman 
origin ; and though, perhaps, first used in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor, who was fond of everything French, yet very few, if any in- 
stances can now be found. Edward ascended the English throne about 
975. By some, surnames are Ay PANE to have originated with the 
European expeditions to the Holy Land. ’ 

With regard to their introduction into England, William and his 
companions partitioned the whole country as spoil. ‘The greater lords, 
pleased with their new possessions, and desirous to perpetuate the me- 
mory of their share in the conquest of the country, usually added to 
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their baptismal name that of the castle or estate they had left at home, 
as Geoffrey de Mandeville, Robert de Oilgi, Robert de Jvery, and 
others ; while soldiers of inferiour consideration, and the ragamuffins of 
the army, whom William found it necessary to reward for their services, 
usually assumed the name of the village, town, or district, that had 
given them birth. It is probable that William, in distributing property 
to his confederates, might demand these additions, that he might be 
perfectly assured of the identity of those whom he was rewarding. 
Indeed there is hardly a village in Normandy existing at this day, 
which did not give name to some family in England, and of course in 
America. Others assumed the title of offices which they held about the 
English court, some of which have descended to us unimpaired even at 
the present hour. Of these were Eudo Dapifer, Waleran Venator, 
Nicolaus Balistarius, Nigellus Medicus, Durandus Tonsorator, and 
William Arcuarius. 

As the fashion prevailed, they, who enjoyed neither hereditary pro- 
perty from their ancestors, nor dignity from any public office, would 
readily assume the names of trades or employments which had been to 
them sources both of property and reputation. Such were Bowyer, 
Viner, Fowler, Baker, Goldsmith, Fruiterer; and that they were as- 
sumed in imitation of the Normans by the old inhabitants, seems still 
more likely, as the er, with which many of them finish, is nothing more 
than an abbreviation of the Saxon wer, a man, as Bowyer, a Bowman. 
So monger, with which many other names are ended, is nothing more 
than the Saxon mangere, a trader; as Fish-monger, Flesh-monger, 
Costar-monger. ‘The Normans seem to have taken entire possession 
of the landed property, but left trade and manufacture to the Saxons: 
Chap-man, Full-man, and others speak for themselves. 

The prevalence of surnames, soon after this period, made it disgraceful 
for a gentleman to have but one name, as the meaner sort and bastards 
had; for the daughter and heir of Robert Fitz-Hamon, a great lord, 
when king Henry the First would have married her to his base son 
Robert, she first refusing, answered, 

‘“‘Tt were to me a great shame 
To have a lorden withouten his ¢wa name ;”” 


whereupon the king his father gave him the name of Fitz-Roy, who 
after was the earl of Gloucester, and the only worthy of his age in 
England. 

But among the common people, surnames were at that time not nu- 
merous. Among the witnesses to an old deed of that period are two 
Simons, one distinguished by his complexion, and called Simo Blun- 
dus, or the fair; and the other, having no name as yet to distinguish 
him, was called another Simon. 

Strangers, who came over in the time of Henry III., were frequently 
named from the countries they had left; as Flemming, Loring, Bur- 
goin, Le Picard, and a hundred others. And a few from the trade or 
commerce they imported. 

Not only places, but qualities, and habitudes of body, rank, offices, 
manufacture, situation, alliance, amusements, misfortunes, have been 
the sources, from which our surnames have been derived. ‘Thus we 
have Messieurs Cheshire, Virtue, Mouth, Mucklewhite, Earle, Butler, 
Twist, Northcote, Frere, Playfull, Nutting, or Bossu (i. e. crook- 
back,) though it may possibly puzzle us into what class we ought to 
put such people as Messieurs Wild, Wildman, and Savage. 
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All the Palmers, in their original, were pilgrims; the ancestors of 
Fort-escu and Shake-spear were warriours; and the Bill-men and 
Hook-men of the day but common soldiers a few centuries ago. How 
to account for Neptune and Horace, and Homer and Pindar, and Cato 
and Cesar, I confess myself at a loss; but posterity will, I dare say, 
be as much perplexed when they hear, that, in the reign of fanaticism, 
one man was found who had for a Christian name the Lord’s Prayer, 
Creed, and ‘Ten Commandments. 


V.—Wuartr is a GENTLEMAN? 


An amusing controversy took place this evening, at my fireside on 
this important question. One was busy in examining the matter ety- 
mologically, and historically. Another attempted to settle the point of 
prevailing custom, and the general result was, that nothing was more 
vague and equivocal than this term. 

** Gentlemen,” says an innkeeper to a mixed company of sailors and 
tailors, whites and blacks, whom a stagecoach had brought to dine at 
his house, ‘‘ the stage is ready, and you have to pay me half a dollar 
apiece.”’—Behold the blackguards ! 

The curtain falls at the theatre, and a performer steps forth, and 
addresses his motley audience thus: ‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, tomor- 
row night will be presented,”’ etc. ete.—All hail, ye democrats ! 

A man at an inn, who, in a mixed company, carves a pig or a goose 
with dexterity and ease, who carries the glass to his mouth, without 
hurry or confusion; who is careful to supply the wants of all present, 
from the dish before him; who speaks mildly and complacently to the 
waiter; who finds no fault with anything produced; who is dressed in 
a satin waistcoat, a blackcloth coat, without rent or patch, clean linen 
and shining boots, that man is applauded by his companions as a true 
gentleman.—Welcome, Willisian parvenu ! 

If you listen to the conversation of a welldressed woman, you will 
probably catch such sentences as these.—‘* The gentlemen are so apt 
to flatter us, poor girls.”.—‘* We move, dress, and talk, for no other 
purpose than to please the gentlemen.”’—‘* You gentlemen have such 
advantages over us; gentlemen can get rich by their own exertions ; 
can pursue any trade, and aspire to any office in society that pleases 
them.’’—Voluntary victims of the libertines. 

What kind of a man is that, whom you overhear in a coffee-house, 
claiming from another ‘the satisfaction due to a gentleman?’’—A 
broken blackleg. 

A man justifies his avenging an imagined wrong, with a pistol rather 
than a cudgel, by acknowledging his adversary to be a gentleman. 

‘* Pray,”’ says a black girl, ushering a couple of gallants of her own 
colour, into the kitchen, ‘“* take seats, gentlemen.”’—Oh, the pongoes ! 
ah! Messieurs Baboons ! 

Now, in all these cases, there is doubtless the propriety that flows 
from custom and usage ; and yet, the persons, that are thus denominated 
gentlemen, have no circumstance of age, rank, education, or profession 
in common with each other, or humanity. They are alike, in short, 
only in two circumstances : that of sex, and that of the respectful inten- 
tion of those who use it. A gentleman, in this land of democrats and 
mongrels, is a title which merely implies a desire to please and flatter 
those to whom it is applied. ) ah 

In Europe, there are permanent distinctions, originating in birth, 
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between gentlemen and others. ‘The son of a butcher, whatever be his 
actual situation, or personal accomplishments, will frequently have his 
claim to this title disputed by those who know his pedigree: and yet, 
the two professions of clergyman and soldier, however incompatible in 
other respects, give to those who embrace them, the rank of gentleman. 
—Which is the more honourable, the butcher of bipeds or quadrupeds; 
the curate of souls or the procurer of bodies ? 


VI.—Femare LEarnING. 


I have been listening, tonight, to a very ingenious defence of un- 
learned women, by Miss * * * *. I had ventured to insinuate against 
her, as a fault, an indifference to books ; a want of curiosity; and had 
chiefly insisted on this defect, not as disparaging her character in the 
eyes of others, but as depriving her of a source of occupation and 
amusement the most rational, commodious, and efficacious of all others. 

To this censure she replied by appealing to every one’s experience, 
whether a passion for reading does not necessarily encroach upon, and 
impair that attention to domestic duties, and regard for personal deco- 
rum, without which, no woman can be either useful, happy, or respect- 
able. It is infinitely better, she thinks, to have no taste but for domes- 
tic affairs, than to have no taste but for literature. It is impossible for 
human creatures to hit the true medium: to combine and compound 
various tastes and inclinations in such due proportions, that each shall 
be indulged to the exact extent, and at the very time which propriety 
allows. Books must either please us too much, and, of consequence, 
absorb our attention unseasonably and excessively, or they must fail to 
please at all. 

To say truth, this conversation arose from my observing my friend’s 
indifference to a book which I had lent her. 1 expected to find her 
deeply engaged in it this evening, whereas she was quietly employed 
with her needle. It seems she had taken up the book, and after reading 
a few pages with little interest, had laid it aside for the needle, which 
pleased her much better. She maintains very strenuously, that if she 
had a stronger inclination to reading than to sewing, the latter employ- 
ment, however enjoined by duty and necessity, would be neglected, 
and congratulates herself on finding pleasure in that to which propriety 
enjoins her to attend. 

There is surely a great deal of truth in these remarks of my friend. 
It is not, strictly speaking, impossible to combine business and study 
in just proportions ; and some examples, no doubt there are, in either 
sex, of persons whom a passion for study never seduces a moment from 
the rigid line of their domestic and social duty. Though the possibility 
of such characters cannot be denied, I must aver that I never met with 
any such. I never saw man or woman, smitten with a passion for 
books, whose happiness and usefulness were not somewhat injured by 
it; but the injury is much greater, and more palpable in women than 
in men. The domestic sphere being appropriated to the female, her 
inattention and unskilfulness produce the most injury; whereas her 
prudence and economy may obviate many inconvenient and disgusting 
effects of a studious disposition in the master of a family. 

But, a woman, who hates reading, is not necessarily a wise and 
prudent economist; and this estimable character is sometimes, though 
rarely, found in a woman of sound judgment, and liberal curiosity. 
This curiosity is pot, however, in any case that I know of, just so 
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ardent as to make books acceptable whenever there is leisure to attend 
to them. ‘There are many hours in the life of such women, which 
drag on heavily or mournfully, for want of literary curiosity. 


VII.—Rosinson Crusoe. 


This evening was a most unwelcome one. The tempest would not 
suffer me to go abroad, and I had planned business of the most agree- 
able nature. At home there was no employment or amusement, but 
another tempest, internal, in the teapot; so, after enduring the hissing 
and clamour and clangour of interesting hyson steam and of emasculate 
shrillings, I took my seat by the fire, in the most irksome and impatient 
mood imaginable, and after sitting a half hour away in listless musing 
and fruitless regrets, betook myself, at last, to my bookcase. As it 
contains nothing new, I went thither in the dark, determined to bestow 
an hour on the first book on which my hand should accidentally alight. 

The volume, thus taken up at random, proved to be Robinson Cru- 
soe; and, agreeably to my previous resolution, I began the perusal of 
it. I received this book, as a present, when a child of ten years old, 
and read it with all the raptures which it usually affords to children. 
‘Twenty years have since elapsed, and during that time, it has reposed 
quietly in my bookcase. Numberless times have I ran over my books 
in search of something to beguile a lonely hour. ‘* Robinson Crusoe,” 
have I said, as my eye glanced over it, ‘‘ that’s stale. I have ransacked 
that long ago. Besides, it is a tale only fit for children.”” Now, how- 
ever, I began my task with desperate resolution; but very soon did I 
discover sufficient reasons for continuing it in the book itself. Every- 
thing was new to me. Either the particulars had been entirely forgot- 
ten, or they appeared to me in a light entirely new, and suggested re- 
flections which had never before occurred, and which, indeed, could 
not possibly occur to the raw and inexperienced imagination of a child. 
I never read a work which appeared before me robed in so much no- 
velty and singularity as this work now wears. I know of none, whose 
plan is, in any degree, similar to it, and which has more importance 
and dignity. I no longer see in it the petty adventures of a shipwreck- 
ed man, the recreations of a boyish fancy; but the workings of a mind, 
left to absolute and unaccustomed solitude ; and a picture of the events 
by which the race of man is dispersed over the world, by which desert 
regions are colonized, and the foundations laid of new and civilized 
communities. 

The felicity with which the story is expanded—the exquisite judg- 
ment displayed in giving conduct and feelings to the hero of the tale, 
suitable to his education, character, and situation, are truly admirable, 
and form a subject for the meditation of the strongest and most intel- 
ligent minds. No quality is more conspicuous in this narration than 
genius, or the power which supplies the place of experience; and 
images to itself the feelings flowing from situations in which the author 
never was, and perhaps never could be actually placed. 

This tale is founded on the adventures of Alexander Selkirk ; but if 
Selkirk’s story be truly ~elated by Sir Richard Steele, it appears 
merely to have suggested - Defoe his plan, and not to have supplied 
him with materials. There is nothing in common between the real 
and fictitious characters, but the mere circumstance of passing some 
time, alone, upon a desert island. In all other points, their destinies 
and characters are not only different, but opposite. 
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It is remarkable, that Robinson’s adventures are exceedingly trite, 
or absurdly marvellous, before his shipwreck, and after his departure 
from his island. Captivity, in Barbary, was a favourite theme with 
the fabulists of that age, and as this misfortune frequently befell the 
mariners of Christian Europe, it is surprising that invention, when it 
expatiated on this subject, has ever been so barren and absurd. I 
should like to see an edition of Robinson Crusoe, in which nothing was 
retained but what was connected with the island. 

Many disadvantages arise from reading valuable books at a very 
early age. A child can comprehend very imperfectly the feelings and 
conduct of men; and though the young and old of the same species 
must always have something in common, and therefore every narrative, 
in which men perform a part, must be, in some degree, intelligible to 
men of all ages, yet the conceptions of the young are always crude and 
erroneous ; and experience proves that the first impression is extremely 
obstinate. As the present age has furnished numberless books expressly 
designed for the young, in which the characters, reasonings, and inci- 
dents are adapted to their comprehension and sensibility, it is inexcus- 
able to bind them.down to works suited to a riper age. 

Henceforth, when any of my friends are particularly anxious for 
something new and interesting in literature, I shall recommend them to 
Robinson Crusoe, provided they have not read the book since their 
fifteenth year. 


VIII.—F rieEnpsuiP. 


How many harangues have been delivered upon friendship from old 
Cicero’s speeches to his friends under a plane tree, to my friend ''—’s 
last night by my fireside. ‘I'—, indeed, is no servile copyist, for his 
notions of friendship are directly the reverse of Cicero’s.—According 
to him, this passion, which all the world have combined to extol as a 
virtue, is no better than a specious vice. It is merely one of the innu- 
merable forms which selflove assumes. He measures every man’s 
affection for another by the gratification which his pride assumes. 
Tom loves Will merely because Will shows respect for ‘Tom and in- 
terest in his concerns. ‘Tom values and esteems Will, because Will 
values and esteems him. We naturally love honour and distinction ; 
and he who flatters us by homage, who makes our reputation and in- 
terest his own, will be sure to obtain our friendship. When that homage 
is withdrawn, when that sympathy has ceased, we sink not merely into 
indifference ; but pass into the adverse element of anger and revenge. 
One instance of neutrality cancels all former good offices; our pride 
would never have been mortified if it had never been flattered. 

To this remark, I had only to repeat the observer’s own words and 
admit the truth of them—that we love others because they love us: for 
if this be true, there is genuine benevolence in him who begins to love; 
and though we may have no claim to disinterestedness, those who pro- 
voke our affection by giving us theirs gratuitously, have surely a title 
to that praise. 

From this conclusion, T— could easily escape, by averring that all 
gratuitous friendship was self-interest and hypocrisy, and assumed for 
the sake of some advantage to be gained by it. I took some pains to 
remove this opinion, merely for his sake; for surely a man, who har- 
hours such opinions, must want one of the chief sources of human 
consolation and felicity. 
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The truth is, that the question about the disinterestedness of our 
passions properly relates merely to their origin. The means by which 
the seeming opposition between theorists has been reconciled, have been 
the notion of a progress in our feelings ; in consequence of which, that, 
which begins in selfishness, terminates in generosity. 

There is surely a capacity in human nature for loving and admiring 
intellectual and moral excellence. No excellence is more bewitching 
than that constitution of mind which impels men to love excellence for 
its own sake, and without regard to their own interest. When this 
disposition is manifested by a man, it can hardly fail of exciting the 
attachment of a generous heart; and if this disposition selects ourselves 
as the objects of its ardour, what wonder that we love it the more on 
that account? 

In their sensibility to excellence, and capacity for loving it, men differ 
from each other by numberless gradations. ‘There is a scale, whose 
divisions would puzzle a Newton’s arithmetic, to count from him who 
values others merely as they are instrumental to his own wealth, fame, 
or power, up to him who proportions his regard exactly to intrinsic 
merit. ‘That the world at large furnishes numerous examples of the 
lowest, the highest, and of every intermediate degree in this scale, 
cannot be reasonably doubted. ‘The numbers we assign to each division, 
afford, in some degree a criterion of our own character, since we are 
extremely apt to make what we feel, and what we can do, the measure 
of other men’s feelings and capacity. 

To some men, the language of a kind and generous emotion is just 
as unintelligible as the terms of an algebraic solution are to an uncul- 
tivated boor; or a descant on the perturbation of the planets to a girl 
of thirteen; or the dissection of a sunbeam into colorific and calorific 
rays to one born blind: in like manner there are, perhaps, a few, a 
happy few, who can as little comprehend those who love themselves 
only, and whose complacency for others is excited by nothing but in- 
cense offered to their pride, or gratifications administered to their sen- 
suality. 

There are many petty questions, in relation to this subject, that are 
always in discussion. ‘Thus, how often is it asked, whether friendship 
can subsist between more than two persons: whether it can possibly 
subsist between man and woman: whether marriage does not dissolve 
all the ties of friendship: whether love for a woman add wings to our 
philanthropy, or take them away: whether the ties of kindred be, in 
their own nature, distinct from the friendly sentiment? On all these 
subjects, the conversation of the serious and intelligent delights to dwell, 
and illustrations and examples are continually multiplying. 

My creed, on this topic, wants much to make it absolute and com- 
prehensive; but I believe I am not much in danger of contradiction in 
maintaining, that the number of those whom a man loves, and the 
degree in which he loves them, depend, first, upon the affectionateness 
of his own temper—a quality which nature must give, and education 
must cherish; and secondly, on his opportunities of meeting with and 
knowing those who are excellent, according to his notions of excellence. 
As no two persons can present themselves to our view exactly in the 
same light, either in kind or in quantity, every man must have his 
preferable object. Man and wife, when they love and esteem each 
other, have, in general, motives and incentives to affection peculiar to 
that relation, and far stronger than are incident to any other; but this 
is not always so: the cement, arising from character and situation is 
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frequently as strong, or stronger, between a married person and a 
stranger, as between wife and husband. And though, from the nature 
of a human being, who cannot be everywhere at once, and cannot 
think on two subjects at a time, his degrees of affection must be unequal 
towards different persons; but the number of beloved objects, and the 
degree in which each is loved, as well as their characters, depends 
upon the quality of his understanding, and his heart. A man may love 
his wife, or brother, better than anybody else ; and yet may love his 
wife, or brother very little. Another man loves his wife or brother best, 
but he loves a thousand others a great deal. So much, indeed, that his 
feelings towards the least worthy of the thousand, and his efforts for 
his benefit, may far exceed what the majority of mankind commonly 
feel and do for their wives or brothers. He, who estimates the cha- 
racters of others most justly, is the wisest man—he who meets with 
the greatest number worthy of affection, is the most fortunate—he who 
loves most liberally, and benefits most amply the objects of his love, 
secures to himself his own reward in the very act of loving and benefit- 
ing, and is the happiest of mankind. 


IX.—Cur Bono? 


My astronomical acquaintance was haranguing my visitants, this 
evening, on the history of those stones which are supposed to fall from 
the upper regions of the atmosphere. He stated, with great precision, 
the various modes adopted by ingenious men, of accounting for this 
wonderful shower, and took the trouble to detail a mathematical confu- 
tation of those who maintain that these masses are thrown by volcanic 
explosion from the moon. 

These details excited the liveliest interest in all present, except H—, 
who wound up the conversation with the ingenious exclamation, ‘* Cut 
Bono? What matters it whence they fall, or whether they fall at all? 
What is the use of such inquiries ?”’ 

There can hardly be a more absurd or unseasonable question intro- 
duced than this, Cui bono? There is hardly a surer indication of a 
narrow and shortsighted mind. Almost every man has his favourite 
pursuit, and while enthusiastically attached to that, holds in sovereign 
contempt every other topic of inquiry. When he observes others busy 
in a path different from his own, he is irresistibly tempted to exclaim, 
‘‘ What is the use of it?’’ Not reflecting that others have just as good 
a right to arraign the usefulness and dignity of Ais pursuit, and that 
every one, who has a speculative path in which he delights to tread, 
has the same answer to make. ‘ Jt pleases me.” 

The mere Chymist, when he listens to the political theorist, is asto- 
nished that any reasonable being should entertain a momentary regard 
for such contemptible objects. ‘The dabbler in newspaper and party 
politics turns from the the lucubrations of Lavoisier with disgust, and 
takes up the Gazette in search of something useful. He who spends 
his life in settling the true reading, and elucidating the true meaning of 
Theocritus or Chaucer, or in translating Milton or Gray into Greek, 
makes scornful faces at him who is busy in examining the great points 
of morbid anatomy, or the form and texture of the body when affected 
with disease. The poet, who muses all night long over elegy and 
sonnet, despises him who fatigues his brain with determining the direc- 
tions and degrees of velocity with which water flows from a round hole, 
at the bottom of acask. A collector of prints and paintings wonders 
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that shame does not prevent his neighbour from roaming about the 
fields to pluck weeds, catch beetles, or pick up stones. Thus, each 
enthusiast is absorbed in wonder that all mankind are not penetrated 
with the charms of his own idol, and that any reasonable being should 
value what he despises. 
There is, doubtless, something that serves as a criterion of utility, by 
which the comparative value of all speculative studies may be measured. 
Among different pursuits, some produce a pleasure more intense, more 
lasting, and affecting greater numbers than others; but this truth will 
scarcely justify any one in ridiculing or condemning his neighbour, 
for, in the first place, there is but one out of many thousands, which is 
best, and consequently all but one is liable to some objection. In the 
next place, there is none among all the thousand, wholly destitute of 
use and benefit, for whatever agreeably employs the human faculties is 
so far good—so far beneficial. 
True wisdom requires us to rejoice that our neighbour is not worse 
employed than he is, since a pursuit, which we may deem frivolous, 
is still better than the objects which engross the zeal of the majority of 
mankind, and candour will restrain our censure when we reflect, that 
very probably, our own pursuits cannot be more easily defended from 
the charge of frivolous or hurtful than our neighbours’, and that, if they 
really possess advantages which others want, our attachment was not 
excited by the perception of their superiour dignity or usefulness but 
sprung up by accident. That we embraced it for exactly the same 
selfish reason that influenced our neighbour, because some fortuitous 
association disposed us to find pleasure in it. 
There are sufficient reasons why the votaries of different sciences 
should not despise each other. It well becomes an enlightened mind, 
however, to entertain curiosity for every kind of truth, and to convert, 
by the alchemy of a strong understanding, the basest matter into gold. 
Such a one will perceive the kindred ties which connect all the objects 
of human knowledge. He will be everywhere at home. He will ex- 
tract useful and delightful information from a treatise upon heraldry: or 
| a catalogue of Scottish kings, who reigned before the flood: or a volume 
of year-books: or one of Wordsworth’s pastorals or Maria Regina 

Roche’s novels. Such a one can listen with equal interest to Rumford 
while he expatiates on the proper form of a teakettle, and to Herschel 


while he decyphers the galaxy, and find valuable knowledge in each 
of them. 


X.—DUvELLIne. 


This barbaric and preposterous custom, unlike our savage Lynch- 
law, is not a natural consequence of the causes which generally occasion 
duels. Revenge is the real motive which induces men to appeal to this 
bloody tribunal; suppose an insult given, or an injury inflicted, the 
injured party would, acting from an immediate impulse of nature, seek 
immediate revenge, and if the injury was great, he would probably 
sacrifice his enemy to his resentment. ‘Those, who are but little re- 
fined, punish slight insults by corporeal chastisement, an injury, if great, 
by death, if the fear of punishment do not deter them from shedding 
the blood of a fellow creature; but men of refined feelings, men of 
modern honour, who dread the laugh of fools, and the censures of 
madmen, unreasonably demand the same reparation for an insult as for 
an injury, even if the insult is in itself trifling ; some petty observation 
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displeasing in its nature though perhaps just in itself, some unguarded 
expression, perhaps, which escaped in a moment of conviviality and 
merriment; for this, the offender ir challenged to the field of honour, 
to prove his assertion or to give what is called honourable satisfaction. 
Shots are exchanged, one party is wounded, perhaps killed, and nothing 
more can be demanded. ‘This is the general consequence of insults, 
and injuries without discrimination. It may be answered—the fear of 
thus being called to an account acts as a restraint on the insolent ; 
perhaps it does, but it should be remembered that these insults are not 
always intentionally given, and are not repaired by an immediate ac- 
knowledgment, only because men are too proud to acknowledge an 
errour or offer a reparation, lest their courage should be doubted; but 
what are we to think, when the greatest of injuries, such as are capable 
of firing every inflammable particle of the soul, and stimulating an in- 
satiable desire of vengeance in the bosoms of men, are usually atoned 
for in the same manner? It is natural, indeed, that men for a trifling 
injury should seek a great revenge, but it is not natural for men to be 
content with a trifling revenge, when they have suffered a great injury; 
did man act from an impulse of nature, would he challenge his enemy, 
who perhaps ruined him, his family, or blasted the brightest prospects 
of his life, who has, perhaps, seduced his sister, or his wife from the 
paths of virtue or conjugal fidelity, and be satisfied by his enemy ex- 
posing himself to the muzzle of his pistol, when he, perhaps, is himself 
exposed to the greatest danger?’ Would this honourable parade be a 
sufficient atonement for the injury he has suffered? No, the irrepara- 
bly injured would rather seek his destruction without injury to himself; 
he would lurk in ambush, take him by surprise, or pursue him to the 
earth’s utmost verge, rather than leave his revenge ungratified. For 
the truth of this I appeal to experience—I appeal to the wellknown 
customs of savage nations, who are not led to act differently either from 
motives of honour or religion. It is among these untutored people that 
we find the warmest friendships, and the most instances of the unre- 
lenting spirit of revenge. Let us look back to the earliest periods and 
we shall find men acting in the same manner. Each man thought him- 
self bound to avenge personal and family injuries, and generally gratified 
his revenge or perished in the attempt; but these men acted from mo- 
tives of revenge only; they were unmixed with any notions of honour, 
they did not think it necessary, in order to gratify this passion, to run 
an equal chance with the enemy; but now custom enacts, that he, who 
has suffered an injury or received an insult, shall call the offender to 
the field, and there decide the difference by the force of arms. Is not 
this unreasonable and preposterous? Ought I, if I am injured, give my 
enemy an equal chance with myself? perhaps better skilled in the use 
of arms, he adds my death to the injuries I have already suffered, and 
thus completes his triumph ; or, if 1 wound him, a three years’ confine- 
ment will be my only reparation. Do men act thus in a state of nature? 

Let us next consider the effects it produces on society; there cer- 
tainly has been a time, when human laws did not punish offenders 
against the common rights of mankind, when the security of man rested 
on his personal courage and prowess, and that of the weaker sex 
on that of their defenders; then force was necessarily repelled by force, 
but, since the power of punishing offences and deciding differences, is, 
by common consent; placed in the hands of government, the laws place 
men on an equal footing, none can injure another with impunity, the 
offender is justly accountable to the laws of his country, to laws made 
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for the express purpose of deciding differences between man and man, 
to protect the weak from oppression, and to administer impartial justice. 
It is, therefore, the duty of men to sacrifice private resentments at the 
shrine of public good, and though human wisdom has been found 
unable to devise a remedy for every possible case of the kind, yet it is 
the duty of every man to submit to a trifling injury, rather than to 
transgress those laws which are so evidently calculated to preserve the 
peace of society. ‘The welfare of all men, of their families, and of 
their country demands this sacrifice; if men boast of refinement and 
generosity, is it not a greater proof of it to forgive than avenge an injury? 
Reflect, ye men of honour, reflect a moment on the consequences of 
your conduct; your dispute ends in the death of your adversary, who 
has perhaps injured you so slightly that after an hour's reflection you 
would willingly have forgiven him; he, perhaps, is your friend, yet the 
false notion of honour you entertain prevents your being the first to 
propose a reconciliation ; when your enemy lies weltering in his blood, 
then are the mists of passion, prejudice and custom dissipated. When 
you see an aged parent, whose only joy has fallen by your arm, or 
when a mother and sisters, whuse support depended on his exertions, 
follow, in mournful silence and inexpressible grief, the dear departed 
to the repositories of the dead, will not your conscience accuse you of 
murder ? 

Considered in a religious view, should not the fear of future punish- 
ment restrain the rash duelist, from the perpetration of so dreadful a 
crime? Disguise it as we will, it is still murder in the fullest sense of 
the word. Let one advise another to assassinate his foe, and not risk 
his life in the event of a battle where his enemy has an equal chance, 
and which cannot restore anything he or his have lost by his enemy, 
would he not shudder at the proposal? would he not brand its author 
with infamy? would he not dread the vengeance of an offended God ? 
But, strange inconsistency! he will meet his enemy, both armed with 
deadly weapons, and standing, for aught he knows, on the very brink 
of eternity, in cold blood raise his weapon to take another’s life, and 
send him, with his guilt upon his head, into that eternity which his 
crime has made so terrible. 

‘* But,” says the duelist, ‘* shall 1 submit to an insult? shall I refuse 
a challenge ? what would be the consequence? I should be called and 
treated as a coward; it would be said I had not sufficient courage to 
give my antagonist honourable satisfaction: what man can bear this? 
where is the man who would not prefer death to life under the basest 
epithet ?”’ Ay, who would not indeed, if life alone was at stake, if ** to 
be, or not to be’’ was the only question, but, remember there is another 
tribunal where human customs will not influence your just and unerring 
judge, where you will plead in vain, that you were obliged to fight or 
suffer disgrace. ‘This argument is counterbalanced by another consi- 
deration; how many are doomed to suffer almost all the evils which 
afflict humanity, the privations of poverty, the pains of sickness, and the 
loss of friends and fortune, yet woul.] these persons put an end to their 
existence, and plead in extenuation, that their miseries were greater 
than they could bear—that they preferred death, to a life so fraught 
with woe. Z'hey would be deemed most impious, tc fly thus in the 
face of Heaven, and commit a crime where death precludes repentance. 

Another absurdity is this ; if one, who considers himself a gentleman, 
injures one who is not considered such by the world, and from this 
person receives a challenge ; he does not think himself bound to fight, 
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because—he is not a gentleman; when, even to judge by a bad rule, he 
has as just a right to demand satisfaction as any other person whatever. 
The severest punishments have hitherto failed in the prevention of duel- 
ling. The legislature has come in aid of the moralist, and denounced 
heavy penalties against it. He that kills his antagonist in a duel, is guilty 
of homicide; and the exchange of challenges is punishable with heavy 
fines; and yet challenges are bandied to and fro, without ceremony or 
reserve, and men continually shed each other’s blood in fantastic quar- 
rels with absolute impunity. ‘The very makers and executors of law 
are the first to enter the lists; and the most violent and unquestionable 
breach of the duty of men, as moral, reasonable, and sociable beings, 
is daily observed with indifference or approbation. 

Experience has, by this time, sufficiently proved, that duelling is 
proof against argument and jest, against religion and law ; and those, 
who employ their time in framing laws and declamations against it, 
would better illustrate their sincerity by their example. 


XI.—Poertic SENsIBILITY. 


Tue herd of servile imitators, such as those who have long brought 
contempt upon the American name, bring everything into disgrace by 
affectation and excess. In those departments of literature which require 
genius, this is more particularly the case. For a little while the tinsel 
copier becomes the rage of the public, till the glare of his colours satiates ; 
and then, as the tide suddenly turns, the just fame of the original is 
drawn back into the vortex, and is sunk in one common ruin. On 
these occasions, every yelping cur joins in echoing the cry of contempt, 
and some new whim engages the temporary curiosity of the mob. 

There was a time when Rousseau was the idol of the admirers of ge- 
nius, and all his weaknesses and extravagances were respected as the 
necessary concomitants of his extraordinary powers. Immediately 
there arose multitudes of absurd followers, who, having at length cor- 
rupted the judgments of their indiscriminate readers, brought neglect 
and condemnation upon their original. ‘Therefore, we hear the mob, 
the learned as well as the unlearned mob, talk in terms of uniform con- 
tempt and anger of what they are pleased to call ‘‘the morbid sensi- 
bilities of sickly genius.” Were this disapprobation confined to pre- 
tended feelings, of which the discovery requires a very small share of 
sagacity, it would be just: but they mean to put their mark of scorn on 
every eccentricity of him who lives in that high temperament, in which 
alone works of genius can be produced. 

Can we believe that Burns would have possessed the powers to pro- 
duce his exquisite poem, ‘‘Tam O’Shanter,’’ without having often 
trembled at some of those images, which the expansive blaze of his 
genius has there painted ? Without a continued familiarity with all those 
hurried and impetuous feelings, which brought him to a premature 
grave, could he have written those enchanting songs, which breathe so 
high a tone of fancy and passion? In the cold regions of worldly pru- 
dence, in the selfish habitations of dull propriety, may be found riches 
and health, and long life, and an insipid respect: but if he, who is 
born with the higher talents, long accustoms himself to the discipline 
of such habits, the splendour of his imagination will become impene- 
trably huddled up in the fogs of this heavy atmosphere, and he will 


scarce be able to produce higher efforts of intellect than one of Nature’s 
fools. 
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When Beattie devoted his ambition to metaphysical philosophy, he 
ceased to be a poet. ‘The lyre of Edwin, which had breathed the soul of 
poetry in his first canto, began to grow dull in the second; then it lost 
- tones, and never vibrated for the last thirty years of the owner’s 
ife. 

How delightful to have left a perpetual memorial of some of those 
‘ten thousand glorious visions,’’ which are always floating across the 
brain of the highly endowed! But for those who possess the ability, to 
go down to the grave without having preserved a relic of them ; to have 
suffered them to have passed “like the fleeting clouds,’’ without one 
attempt to leave a memorial of the aspirations of a more exalted nature, 
is a mortifying reflection, which must depress true genius even to des- 
pondence. He, in whom Nature has sowed the energies of vigorous 
intellect, may be thrown into stations where there is nothing to fan the 
flames within him; in that case it is probable he may never discover 
any qualities above the herd of mankind: but an internal restlessness 
and discontent will prey upon his spirit and embitter his life. 

No writer’s criticisms are so calculated to stifle the habits and the 
efforts of genius as those of Dr Johnson. ‘The cause of this is to be 
sought partly in the ¢ruly ‘* morbid” propensities of his temper, and 
partly in the history of his life. In the early resolution 


* Nullius jurare in verba magistri,” 


he soon sought originality at the expense of truth. His love of con- 
tradiction, therefore, became a disease, and finding, in preceding biogra- 
phers, too much inclination to panegyrize the subject of their memoirs, 
and to contemplate them with a blind admiration, he determined to show 
the powers of his anatomizing pen, and to tear off the veil of respect 
that covered them. ‘Thus he was pleased to seize every opportunity 
of exhibiting their personal frailties, and mental defects ; and of treating 
them sometimes with anger, and sometimes with haughtiness. But 
there was another circumstance which had a tendency to warp the justice 
of his sincere opinions. Early in life he had probably discovered the 
inclination of his own imagination to predominate dangerously over his 
reason. On this account he used every exertion to subdue it; to re- 
duce it to the severest trammels of argumentation, and the most sober 
paths of mental employment. Hence he acquired a habit of preferring 
the lower departments of the muse ; he best liked reasoning in verse ; 
dry ethical couplets; and practical reasoning upon daily life. His 
private feelings hesitated between Dryden and Pope ; and all the praise 
he has given to Milton, or Cowley, or Akenside, or Collins, or Gray, 
is extorted, penurious, and mixed with every degrading touch that the 
ingenuity of his acute mind, and the force of his energetic language 
could introduce. 

The public received these disingenuous lives with illtempered avidity. 
They, who had never known what it was to be warmed by the flights 
of fancy ; in whose torpid heads the description of Eden, the wailings 
over Lycidas, and all the imagery of Comus, never raised one corres- 
ponding idea, but who coucealed their lamentable deficiencies of mind 
before the awful name of Milton; now that they were sanctioned by 
Johnson, boldly gloried in their want of taste. All the gall, which they 
had so long been nourishing in their hearts, was now vomited forth 
without restraint, and the ery, which dulness had always secretly dis- 
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seminated against the aberrations of genius, was avowed as the ac- 
knowledged dictate of sense and truth. 

Johnson is a proof, among a thousand glaring proofs, how little the 
wisest men ‘* know themselves ;’’ and how often they pride themselves 
on points in which they are strikingly deficient. His great boast seems 
to have been his attention to 


“That which before us lies in daily life.’ 


Yet did ever any man more offend the proprieties of daily life than 
Johnson? His unhappy and neglected person, his uncouth dress, his 
rude manners, and his irregular habits, required the full eminence of 
his fame, and force of his talents, to counterbalance their offensiveness. 
Yet probably he would have exclaimed 


* Non tali auxilio, non defensoribus istis!”’ 


He seems to have thought that he himself required no such setoffs ; and, 
if we judge him by the rules by which he judged others, such setoffs 
ought not to have availed. 

But we shall never judge by rules so harsh, and so unwise. We 
regret the depravity of Johnson’s taste, and lament that excess of envy 
and pride, the unconquerable disease of his disposition, which, in spite 
of all his efforts, too frequently overpowered his reason. But we vene- 
rate his vast abilities, the strong and original operations of his mind, 
his force of ratiocination, his luminous and impressive language, the 
mingled goodness of his heart, his melting charity, his exalted princi- 
ples, his enlarged moral notions, and the many sublime virtues of his 
mixed and unhappy life. Some of his most offensive eccentricities were 
strongly connected with his most prominent excellencies, 

To the constant abstraction of his mind, to the perpetual occupation 
of thinking, we must surely attribute much of the neglect of his person, 
much of his inattention to polished manners and the etiquette of the 
world, and much of his irregular mode of life. But to this also is cer- 
tainly attributable the clearness and arrangement of his ideas, the readi- 
ness of his thoughts upon every subject that was presented to him, and 
the perspicuity and happiness of his style. 

Let us hear no more reflections, then, on the morbid sensibility of 
the votaries of fancy. He, whose feelings are not acute, sometimes 
even to disease, can never touch the true chords of the lyre. To be 
in constant terrour of exceeding the cold bounds of propriety, to be per- 
petually on the watch against any transient extravagance of mind, is 
not to be a poet. It is true that eccentricity alone does not constitute 
genius; and he who is known only by its foibles, unaccompanied by 
its advantages, deserves little mercy. And little can he expect to meet 
with it, if he recollects that, in the censorious eye of the world, even 
the happiest attainments of mental excellence will make but little amends 
for the smallest deviations from prudence of conduct. 

That chilling philosophy, which demands the reconcilement of quali- 
ties nearly incompatible, is far from true wisdom. We may lament, 
but we should attempt to soothe and treat leniently, the little ebullitions 
of that fire, which at other times is exerted to enlighten and charm us. 
We should pity rather than despise the occasional lamentations from 
the pain of the thorn, which is too often at the breast of those who 
delight us by their songs. 
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But now, the selfish worldling, the interested parent, the struggler 
in the paths of ordinary ambition, the stupid, the sterile-hearted, the 
sensual, all will exclaim, ‘ If such be the effects of poetry, heaven de- 
fend me and all my connections from being poets !’’ Poor wretches ! 
they need not fear: poets, they may rest assured, are not made out of 
such materials, nor will their ethereal thoughts mingle with the filth 
around them ! 

Solitude is the nurse of great minds; the library at midnight their 
inspiration and solace. With the world they are unfit to mingle ; they 
have no fellowships or friends among the living. Quick to see and 
feel, they are ready to satirize folly and resent injustice ; and there is 
too much of both in the world to permit them peace or enjoyment. 
Fools never forgive the intellect that humbles them. 


THE LIFE OF A POET. 


I wander forth in the first hour of morn, 

Mid nature’s loveliness. With the young plant, 
The slender insect and the revelling bird, 

Who flaps his feathered wing, I drink the dew 

And bathe my bosom in the fresh spring air. 

I linger by the brook and listen long 

To its soft tale. The torrent’s dizzy height 
O’erleaning, stunned I hear its frenzied voice 

Call loud th’ affrighted earth. Round the sloped hill 
With sunbeams goldened, purpled o’er with flowers, 
The lawn I view, in varied light and shade, 

An oriental carpeting—and when 

Mine eye and ear and my stirred soul have felt 

The beauty and the melody and grace, 

The glory and the luxury of the world, 

Lingering, I turn to trace my homeward path 

And garner up those scene awakened thoughts. 


I mingle with the busy thoughts that wait 

Where veering fortune holds her glittering court. 
Their petty aims and tortuous semblances, 

Their weary, never-resting hopes and fears 

To me are nothingness. But there I read 

Man’s written brow, watch well the eye that speaks 
Unmeasured language, and with pencil dipt 

Into his darkly shrouded heart, steal thence 

The blended hues of many-coloured thought. 


At the late eventide, when the hot lamps 

Stream o’er the board of crowded banqueters, 
Who with flushed cheek and heart wild-throbbing, waste 
Th’ intrusted hours, I tread the smooth sea-beach 
Where the free winds embrace the flippant leaves, 
And the cold moon, retiring far from view, 

Looks through her lattice of transparent clouds— 
Or in the lonely chamber when the light 

Of midnight hour burns dim, let my wrought soul 
O’erstep the gulf of centuries, to tread 

With Rome’s proud Cesars in their marble halls, 
Or gaze upon the high and princely brow 

Of the star-reading Wallenstein—or, rapt 

In mildest aspiration when fond thoughts 
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Burn as a stream of lava in the heart, 
Entranced, with fearful joy start forth to grasp 
The “ air-drawn”’ wreath of immortality. 


Such is my life—perchance, it may be thought 
That ’mid my fellow-men, I stand alone, 

The child of silence and of solitude, 

The vain enthusiast dreamer—be it so. 

Let me dream vn!—I would not barter now 

For all the gilded friendships of the world 

My calm commune with nature. Though she come 
Wreathed with her summer coronet of flowers, 

Or muffled high with winter’s ermined snow, 

To me her face is sweet.—Let me dream on— 

I would not be awaked! The vision lends 

To my young years a richer, greener shade; 

It warms with sunbeams the cold path of life 

And spreads o’er heavenly hope a mellower glow. 
Let me dream on, ’till death’s thin icy hand 

Draw close the curtain of eternal sleep. H. L. B. 





THE LITERATURE OF THE BRITISH ARISTOCRACY. 


It has been the fashion of late, on both sides of the Atlantic, to heap 
contempt and ridicule with a liberal hand upon the Members of the 
British Aristocracy, and the conduct of a few silly profligates, who 
have deigned to disgrace themselves among the republicans, in some 
measure justifies the invectives, which, in this country, have been 
lavished upon the entire peerage. Nobles and Gentlemen, possessed 
of ample domains, and descended from a long line of ancestry, have 
been represented as wrapped in sloth, or exerting themselves only in 
the pursuit of sensual and ignoble pleasures, like Sir Hildebrand Osbal- 
distone, in Rob Roy, carrying their studies but little farther, than the 
pages of Gwillim’s Heraldry. It has been asserted that imbecility is 
the inseparable attendant of hereditary honours; and the characters of 
Noblemen—however amiable their private lives, however useful their 
virtues—have been placed in disadvantageous comparison with the 
merits and fame of the first Founders of their Families.—On the other 
hand, should a Nobleman carve out his own reputation, and render 
himself distinguished by his own intrinsic merits, his political oppo- 
nents will tumble over their Debrett, and find out, that the first bearer 
of his title was the ‘‘ atom of an atom,” or the offshoot of some left- 
handed marriage. ‘*'The tenth transmitter of a foolish face” has served 
as a text upon these occasions, till it has almost become threadbare ; 
and the Members of the British House of Peers, the descendants of 
self-ennobled men, who have sprung from every rank and condition of 
life—men, elevated to their exalted station by political services, mer- 
cantile wealth, legal success, or by military and naval achievements, 
have been stigmatised as a mass of ignorance, imbecility, and wicked- 
ness. 

Arapid glance, however, at the present state of the British Peerage 
will afford an ample contradiction to this sweeping and unfounded libel. 
In every path of Literature and Science, the noble of the land are 
among the foremost, and most useful, if not most gifted and distinguish- 
ed. Promoters of Agriculture, and of every domestic improvement— 
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Presidents and active members of Literary and Scientific Societies— 
Patrons of letters—Poets and Historians are found among the titled 
ranks. The present age alone would furnish Lord Orford with ample 
materials for another catalogue of royal and noble authors ; and it should 
be borne in mind that the greatest poet of modern times was a Peer, 
who was proud of tracing his descent from ancestors who fought and 
conquered in the Holy Land. 

The Duke of Sussex, the President of the Royal Society, is a learned 
and indefatigable scholar: he is said to be possessed of the most valu- 
able collection of Biblical and Oriental Literature in Europe ; and, tem- 
perate in his habits and an early riser, he devotes almost his whole time 
to the pursuits of learning and science. ‘The Earl of Munster, the 
King’s eldest son, wields the pen as well as the sword, and is no less 
distinguished for his gallant bearing in the field, than beloved for his 
private virtues. ‘To his many elegant acquirements he adds the know- 
ledge of several languages, and is a valuable contributor to the United 
Service Journal. ‘The Marquess of Londonderry, the chivalrous Hot- 
spur of the House of Lords, has recorded a Narrative of those Cam- 
paigns, in which he displayed the gallantry of a Murat.* Lord Gren- 
ville, as Chancellor of the University of Oxford, has defended his Alma 
Mater in a pamphlet, against the charge brought against her by 3 
King, of having expelled Locke. He has also edited the letters of t 
great Earl of Chatham to his nephew, Lord Camelford; and with the 
assistance of his relative the Duke of Buckingham, has enriched a 
splendid edition of Homer privately printed, with valuable annotations ; 
and has translated, from the English and Italian into Latin, several 
pieces, which have been circulated among his friends under the title of 
Nuge Metrice. Lord Nugent, the brother of the Duke of Buckingham, 
has written a memorial of John Hampden, the Buckinghamshire patriot, 
with no mean ability; and in conjunction with his talented Lady, has 
published a volume of Tales, entitled the Legends of Lilies. ‘Thus the 
noble family of Grenville presents us with the spectacle of three of its 
members, addicted to literature, and employing their leisure in honour- 
able and intellectual pursuits. 

Lord Holland, the nephew of Fox and the grandson of Lord Chat- 
ham’s rival, has sacrificed largely to the Spanish Muses. From a three 
years’ residence in Spain, he imbibed a love for the literature of that 
country, and has subsequently written the lives of the two celebrated 
Spanish Dramatists Guillen de Castro, and Lope de Vega, accompanied 
by translations from their works. Lord John Russell is now so identi- 
fied with politics and the Reform Bill, that few have ever considered 
him a Literary Man. Although not far advanced in years, being little 
more than forty, and notwithstanding that he entered Parliament at 
the very earliest age that the law would admit, and has ever been a 
constant attendant in his seat in the House, he has been a voluminous 
author. He has performed the pious duty of embalming the memory 
of his unfortunate ancestor, Lord William Russell. ‘To this may 
be added an Essay on the English Constitution, Memoirs of the 
Affairs of Europe from the Peace of Utrecht to the [then] present 
time, and a brief sketch of the History of the Turks in Europe, 
compiled principally from the elegant and erudite Busbec. He is also 
the author of Don Carlos, a Tragedy, which, although unsuccessful on 

* The letters of the late Lord Collingwood have been in the hands of every 
one, and they fully justify the remark of an eminent Statesman, ** I know not 
where Lord Collingwood got his style; but he writes better than any of us.” 
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representation, has gone through four or five editions. Lord Dover 
(the late Honourable George Agar Ellis) wrote a Treatise on the dis- 
puted question, Who was the Iron Mask? and a Life of Frederick the 
Great, compiled with industry and care. Lord Morpeth—the eldest 
son of the Earl of Carlisle, and grandson of the Earl who wrote the 
Tragedy called ‘‘'The Father’s Revenge’’—has shone as a Poet, as 
well as an eloquent Debater. Lord Porchester, the eldest son of Earl 
Carnarvon, is the author of a Poem and a Tragedy, and Travels in 
Spain, where he met with many romantic adventures, and narrowly 
escaped with his life. Lord Mahon—the eldest son of Earl Stanhope, 
an eccentric but patriotic nobleman, connected with many literary and 
scientific societies, has earned a reputation by his Life of Belisarius, and 
his History of the Spanish War of Succession, in which his ancestor, 
the first Earl of Stanhope, commanded the British troops, and whose 
papers are expected to throw light upon that eventful period of history. 
The amiable Lord Leveson Gower has also putin his claim for dramatic 
laurels, and in his beautiful translation of Goethe’s Faust, has caught 
no inconsiderable portion of the genius and spirit of the original. Vis- 
count Kingsborough—the eldest son of the Earl of Kingston, an Irish 
Peer, has published one of the most magnificent and expensive works 
ever known in the literary world. His ‘‘ Mexican Antiquities” cost 
him between twenty and thirty thousand pounds: one copy, presented 
to the French king by his Lordship, through the hands of Mr Warden, 
a writer well known in America—and another copy, presented to the 
Escurial Library in Spain, cost three thousand pounds each. Lord 
Braybrooke, by editing the Diary of Pepys, has added to the historical 
treasures of England, and illustrated the coarse manners of the Com- 
monwealth, and the licentiousness of the Restoration. ‘* Athenian” 
Aberdeen, the Lord Burlington of the day, has translated Vitruvius on 
Architecture, and is President of the Society of Antiquaries. Earl 
Mulgrave seems now to have entirely abandoned the Muses for politics; 
but, when Lord Normanby, he was admired as a novelist of power and 
pathos—as the author of Matilda, Yes and No. Folly as it Flies, a 
Comedy written by Lord Glengall, has been extremely popular, and is 
considered as a vivid delineation of modern manners in fashionable 
life. ‘Turning from comedy to grave matters, we find that the Earl 
of Lauderdale has launched into the world an Essay on Political Eco- 
nomy—that Earl Mountcashel has maintained with ability and credit 
an ecclesiastical controversy with Dr Elrington, the learned Bishop of 
Ferns—and that Lord King has composed an elaborate Life of his an- 
cestor and favourite author, Locke. 

Many, perchance, will say that the instances here adduced entitle the 
British Peerage to no greater merit than may be ascribed to the fruits 
of lettered indolence—and may challenge us to produce examples of 
Peers who have devoted some portion of their princely incomes to the 
promotion of education and knowledge. We meet such persons on 
their own ground. Viscount Fitzwilliam of Ireland, who died in 1816, 
left the University of Cambridge (where he had been educated) his 
splendid library, pictures, drawings, and engravings, together with 
£60,000 for the erection of a Museum for their reception and exhibition. 
The Duke of Newcastle has founded at Oxford three scholarships, to 
be held by Eton boys, of the annual value of £50 each; and the vene- 
rable Lord Eldon, when his political admirers subscribed several thou- 
sand pounds to present him with a memorial of their esteem, requested, 
and his request was complied with, that the fund collected should be 
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devoted to the foundation of law scholarships in the University of Ox- 
ford. 

Towards the amelioration of the condition of the lower classes, and 
the improvement of agriculture, several of the most distinguished no- 
blemen and commoners in Great Britain have contributed by their 
purse, their time, and their talents. Lord Sheffield has written a Trea- 
tise on Agriculture ; and the late Earl of Dundonald, amid privations 
rendered doubly painful and galling by the rank of the sufferer, pur- 
sued with unabated ardour, and with great advantage to the world, the 
study of Agricultural Chemistry. ‘This unfortunate nobleman, before 
his death, received pecuniary assistance from the Literary Fund, and 
closed his life, as it was passed, embittered by poverty and pain. In 
the promotion of Agriculture, the Duke of Bedford has expended con- 
siderable sums of money, and caused to be instituted some valuable ex- 
periments on the quantity of produce afforded by the different grasses. 
Though not a literary character himself, he is the patron of letters, and 
the Mecenas of the Quaker Poet, Wiffen, author of Historical Memoirs 
of the House of Russell, from the Norman Conquest to the reign of 
George the Third; and the translator of ‘Tasso. Wiffen died a few 
months since. 

But a still more conspicuous and striking instance of benefits confer- 
red on the community at large by a single Member of the British Peer- 
age remains to be adduced. ‘Io whom, but to Francis, the last Duke of 
Bridgewater, does England owe the quickening impulse given to canal 
navigation? In contemplating the Bridgewater canal an able writer says,* 


** We ought not to overlook the admirable manner in which the enterprising 
Nobleman, at whose expense it was undertaken, performed his part in carrying 
iton. It was his determination from the first to spare no expense on its com- 
pletion. Accordingly he devoted to it, during the time of its progress, nearly 
the whole of his revenues, denying himself, all the while, even the ordinary 
accommodations of his rank, and living on an income of four aundred a year. 
He had even great commercial difficulties to contend with in the prosecution of 
his schemes, being at one time unable to raise £500 on his bond on the Royal 
Exchange; and it was a chief business of his agent, Mr Gilbert, to ride up and 
down the country to procure money on his Grace’s promissory notes. It is true 
that he was afterwards amply repaid for this outlay and temporary sacrifice ; 
but the compensation that eventually accrued to him he never might have lived 
to enjoy; and at all events he acted as none but extraordinary men do, in thus 
voluntarily relinquishing the present for the future, and preferring to any dissi- 
pation of his wealth on passing and merely personal objects, the creation of this 
magnificent. monument of lasting public usefulness. Nor was it only in the 
liberality of his expenditure that the Duke approved himself a patron worthy of 
Brindley. He supported his Engineer throughout the undertaking with un- 
flinching spirit, in the face of no little outery and ridicule, to which the imagined 





* The Duke of Bridgewater died in 1803, at the age of 67, when the Ducal 
title became extinct, and the Earldom passed to his cousin, General Egerton, 
The income arising from his canal property alone was understood to be, at the 
time of his death, between £50,000 and £80,000 per annum—and he left, besides 
his large property in land, about £600,000 in the funds. Lord Gower married 
his sister; and the Duke left his canal property in Lancashire to his nephew, 
the present Marquess of Stafford, the richest nobleman in England. The late 
Earl of Bridgewater, died a very few years ago at Paris. He was in holy 
orders, and held one of the golden Prebends of Durham. He was remarkable 
for his eccentricities, and for his extravagant attachment to dogs, keeping an 
immense number of those animals, with servants to wait upon them. By his 
will he bequeathed a sum of £8,000 towards the writing and publishing a work, 
on the connection of natural with revealed religion. 
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extravagance or impracticability of his plans exposed him—and that even from 
those who were generally accounted the most scientific judges of such matters. 
The success, with which these plans were carried into execution, is probably, in 
no slight degree, to be attributed to the perfect confidence with which their 
author was thus enabled to proceed.” 


These instances have been gathered from memory, but access to 
books, and diligent research would furnish many more. Sufficient 
proof, however, has been adduced, to show that the members of the 
British Peerage have other pursuits, besides hunting and horseracing, 
gambling, and dissipation. 

True enough is it, that the merit of a nobleman, if he possess any, is 
rendered conspicuous by his rank, and exalted station. But if he reaps 
a benefit from this, he is subject to an equivalent disadvantage ; for any 
irregularity, or impropriety of conduct is, for the very same reason, 
blazoned abroad, and travelling the round of the papers, gratifies the 
prurient appetite of the public for slander, and the nauseous details of 
vice. When we allow for the temptations that beset the wealthy and 
great, we shall find them equally virtuous with the middle classes of 
the community. Poverty urges man to exertion—wealth renders him 
sluggish ; and when noblemen, already possessed of rank, influence and 
riches, devote themselves with energy to laudable pursuit, they must 
be actuated by a desire to benefit their fellow creatures, or to add another 
laurel to those transmitted to them by their forefathers. 

He who possesses the advantages of birth and rank, is far less anxious 
to thrust them into public view, than the man of mean birth, who has 
attained riches and consequence, is to hide the humble origin from 
which he sprung.* ‘The true British nobleman is affable to his inferi- 
ours, easy of access, a lover of hospitality. He is generally a man of 
polished manners, acquainted with the classics and the modern lan- 
guages, well versed in the history and laws of his own country, and 
fraught with the experience of travel.t The debates in the House of 
Lords, on the subject of Reform, were universally acknowledged to 
have been far superiour in every respect to the debates on the same sub- 
ject in the House of Commons. ‘The vast importance of the measure 
inspired every Peer who spoke, with unusual energy and eloquence ; 
even those, who had never before been deemed capable of the effort, 
acquitted themselves with a dignity and ability, and force, which re- 
called those days when the Earl of Chatham swept all before him by 
the irresistible torrent of his eloquence. 

The British aristocracy, like a river fed by tributary streams, is con- 
stantly receiving an infusion of the talent and worth of the age, and the 
majority of its members, either in their own persons, or in those of 
their ancestors, have sprung from the mass of the people. ‘There are 
forty or fifty Peerst who owe their titles to forefathers distinguished in 


* Even Lord Brougham and Vaux exhibited a symptom of this weakness in 
selecting the names of his title. By assuming the title of Vaux, his Lordship 
would wish the world to believe that he can trace his origin from the ancient 
and noble family of that name. Who could have expected such a weakness in 
the greatest man of the age? Lord Brougham, however, is accused of wearing 
his coronet more imperiously than most of his fellows. 

{ It is the coxcomb parvenu of a day—the aristocrat of money, without talent 
or honour, or manners or mind, who, by his pretensions, disgraces the very 
name of the aristocracy. Many such have we among us—the vain republicans 
of the west—many such—who are worthy only of the profoundest contempt and 
indignation. 

$ Among these may be named the Marquis Camden, the Earls Winchelsea 
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the law. Mercantile wealth has raised many to the Upper House ; and 
military, naval, or diplomatic services have placed the coronet upon 
many a head, which was first sheltered in a cottage. The late Lord 
Tenterden was the son of a staymaker; Lord Lyndhurst is the son of 
an American painter; Lord Brougham, of a wine merchant; Lord 
Plunkett, of humble parents ; and Lords Eldon and Stowell, par nobdile 
fratrum, the sons of a coal-merchant. A curious book, called the Gran- 
deur of the Law, was written by a lawyer named Philipps, in the reign 
of Charles the Second, containing an account of all the noble families 
whose honours originated in, or whose estates were enlarged by mem- 
bers of the legal profession. On the same plan, very amusing and in- 
structive works might be compiled to be respectively entitled the Gran- 
deur of Merchandize, and the Grandeur of the Army and Navy. 





A DEFENCE OF LITTLE MEN. 
BY SIR MINIMUS PIGMY. 


Gaze on with wonder, and discern in me 
The abstract of the world’s epitome ! 


Wuar a horrid misfortune it is to be tall! ‘To what annoyances, 
inconveniences, are Patagonian poplar-like persons exposed! He who 
has been in the habit of perambulating, for the last few years the streets 
of L , must recollect the gigantic Attorney, “like the mast of some 
High Admiral,” lifting his unhappy visage above the crowd. Poor 
man! he suffered much. He never could stir out, but every one turned 
round, and looked up at him with astonishment. ‘The Lilliputians 
stared not more at Gulliver, than did every little urchin at this moving 
man-mountain. One day, I heard a beggar boy, who wished to attract 
his charitable notice, cry out ‘‘ Is it cold up there, sir!’ while on the 
other side, a mischievous Flibbertigibbet of an imp holloed out, * ‘Take 
care, sir; you will knock your head against the clock.” The clock 
was not more than fifty feet from the ground. Every day brought 
similar annoyances to the unhappy Lawyer. One morning, as he was 
engaged at his chambers in taking instructions for her will from a hand- 
some young widow, and perhaps at the same time insinuating himself 
into her good graces, he heard a violent rap at the door, which he had 
not time to answer before in bounced a rough looking fellow in a suit of 
corduroy. ‘* What do you want ?—*“ La, sir,” replied the man, “ do n’t 
be so snappish. I have come entirely about your own advantage, and 
have a proposition to make. My name is Tomkins, sir; and I have the 
finest collection of beasts, stuffed snakes, and curiosities, you can ima- 
gine. I am also the owner of the beautiful Circassian Albino, with white 
hair and pink eyes; and I have the honour to be the possessor of the 
celebrated Irish giant, Mr O’Brien. Now, sir, what I come about is this. 
Ihave been thinking as how, the public would be interested, by seeing 
a couple of giants engaged in a mock fight, and I will make you a very 
liberal allowance, if you will hire yourself to me. Fix your own price, 





and Nottingham, Shaftesbury, Cowper, Macclesfield, Guildford, Hardwicke, 
Talbot, Mansfield, Eldon, Somers, Rosslyn, Clare, and Lords Melville, King, 
Walsingham, Grantley, Kenyon, Thurlow, Alvanley, Redesdale, Ellenborough, 
Erskine, Ponsonby, Manners, Stowell, Gifford, Lyndhurst, Tenterden, Plunkett, 
Wynford, and Brougham and Vaux. 
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sir. Mr O’Brien you will find a very agreeable companion ; and, like 
him you shall be treated as one of the family.””, Mr W jumped up 
in a perfect frenzy, and would have kicked Tomkins down stairs, had 
he not hit his head a tremendous blow against the ceiling, by which he 
was so stunned, that the showkeeper escaped before he could turn 
round. This is only de pluribus unum, one out of many miseries. 
Poor W: once poured out his sorrows into my confiding ear, although, 
at the same time, he said it made his back ache to stoop sufficiently low 
for me to hear him. He told me, that he never travelled in a stagecoach 
but his legs were so confined that he thought he should die of the cramp; 
that no bed but his own, expressly made for him, was half large enough; 
that his feet stuck out for a considerable distance at the bottom of the 
couch, and in Summer were blistered by gnats, but in Winter were 
almost mortified by the cold. He lamented to me, that the days were 
gone by, when a Monarch rejoiced in a tall regiment of guards, in 
which, he thought, his stature would have entitled him to a Captaincy. 
I told him, it was true enough that Frederick of Prussia, the father of 
Frederick the Great, although avaricious in the extreme, thought nothing 
of giving a thousand pounds for a tall recruit. Yet, I begged him to 
remember, that the same Monarch, in order to propagate a race of giants 
in his dominions, ‘*‘ was accustomed, whenever he saw a woman of 
extraordinary stature to marry her forthwith to one of his guards, with- 
out in the slightest degree consulting the inclinations of either party 
upon the subject ;’’ and that, very laughable, but very unpleasant, mis- 
takes sometimes occurred upon such occasions.* 

I thank the Gods I am not so tall as W . lalso thank the Dei- 
ties of Olympus, that I am contented, nay! that I am delighted with 
my diminutive stature. Any bed is large enough for me.—lI feel no 
cramp, sitting inside or outside of a coach. It is true, I am sometimes 











* On one occasion, in going from Potsdam to Berlin, he met a young, hand- 
some, and wellmade girl, of an almost gigantic size: he was struck with her, 
and, having stopped and spoken to her, he learned from herself that she was a 
Saxon, and not married—that she had come on business to the market at Berlin, 
and was now returning to her village in Saxony. ‘In that case,” said Frederic 
William to her, “ you pass the gate of Potsdam ; and if I give you a note to the 
Commandant, you can deliver it without going out of your way. Take charge, 
therefore, of the note which I am about to write, and promise me to deliver it 
yourself to the Commandant, and you shall have a dollar for your pains.” The 
girl, who knew the King’s character well, promised all that he wished. The 
note was written, sealed, and delivered to her with the dollar; but the Saxon, 
aware of the fate that attended her at Potsdam, did not enter the town. She 
found near the gate a very little old woman, to whom she made over the note and 
the dollar, recommending her to execute the commission without delay, and 
acquainting her at the same time that it came from the King, and regarded some 
urgent and pressing business. After this our gigantic young heroine continued 
her journey with as much rapidity as possible. ‘The old woman, on the other 
hand, hastened to the Commandant, who opened the note, and found in ita 
positive order to marry the bearer of it without delay to a certain grenadier, 
whose name was mentioned. The old woman was much surprised at this 
result: she, however, submitted herself, without murmuring, to the orders of 
His Majesty; but it was necessary to employ all the power of authority, mingled 
with alternate menaces and promises, to overcome the extreme repugnance, and 
even despair, of the soldier. It was not till the next day that Frederic William 
discovered that he had been imposed upon, and that the soldier was inconsolable 
at his misfortune. No other resource then remained to the King, but to order 
- ~~ am divorce of the newmarried couple.—Lord Dover's Life of Frederic 
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pushed into a gutter, when walking the streets ; and it is also true, that 
now and then, folks turn round and exclaim, ‘* what a dwarf!” But I 
am too well cased in self-complacency to regard such senseless taunts. 
Montaigne, notwithstanding his vanity and egotism, is a great favourite 
of mine, and I frequently skim the cream of his discursive, but elegant 
essays—indeed, I read him with additional pleasure, for another reason 
—he was a little man. In one respect, however, he greatly displeases 
me: the silly fellow is ashamed of his person. ‘* Now I am of some- 
thing lower,” says he, ‘‘ than the middle stature, a defect that not only 
borders upon deformity, but carries withal a great deal of inconvenience 
along with it, especially to those who are in command, for the authority, 
which a graceful presence and a majestic mien beget, is wanting. 
Caius Marius did not willingly enlist any soldiers that were not six feet 
high. ‘The courtier has, indeed, reason to desire a moderate stature in 
the person he is to make, rather than any other, and to reject all strange- 
ness that should make him be pointed at. But in choosing, he must 
have acare in this mediocrity, to have rather below than above the 
common standard: I would not do so in a soldier. ‘ Little men,’ 
says Aristotle, ‘are pretty, but not handsome ; and greatness of soul is 
discovered ina great body, as beauty is in a conspicuous stature. The 
Ethiopians and Indians, in choosing their kings and magistrates, had 
a special regard to the beauty and stature of their persons.’”’ A little 
farther on, Montaigne continues in the same disgusting strain. ‘* Where 
there is a contemptible stature, neither the largeness and roundness of 
the forehead, nor the whiteness and sweetness of the eyes, nor the mo- 
derate proportion of the nose, nor the littleness of the ears and mouth, 
nor the evenness and whiteness of the teeth, nor the thickness of a well 
set brown beard, shining like the husk of a chesnut, nor curled hair, nor 
the just proportion of the head, nor a fresh complexion, nor a pleasant 
air of a face, nor a body without any offensive scent, nor the just pro- 
portion of limbs, can make a handsome man.”” What a traitor to his 
order was the little Frenchman! But he has not gone uncensured for 
his treachery. An Annotator on his works, who, no doubt, from the 
spirit in which he takes up the matter, was a little man, most energeti- 
cally condemns the position that greatness of soul is discovered in a 
great body. ‘*'This is false,” he, more vehemently, than politely 
observes, ‘‘ the greatest souls have been in men of low stature: witness, 
Alexander. ‘The contrast between David and Goliath in scripture is 
beautiful.”” Yes! witness Alexander! I repeat, and the matchless 
Napoleon. Witness the gigantic Porus yielding the palm of victory to 
the little-bodied, but great-minded Macedonian. Witness the greatest 
Naval Hero that ever lived, in the little weatherbeaten person of the 
immortal Nelson! Witness, the wisest of philosophers in Sir Isaac 
Newton, ‘‘a short, wellset man!’ Witness, the English Homer, 
Milton, whose beautiful person was below the middle size, and who 
knew how to exercise the sword as well as the pen! Witness, the 
great satirist Pope, who, in his account of the Little Club, has com- 
pared himself to a spider, who was protuberant behind and before, a 
kind of Hottentot Apollo; and whose stature was so low, that to bring 
him to a level with common tables, it was necessary to raise his seat! 
Witness one of the purest and most sinless of human beings in the 
person of Dr Isaac Watts, who very little exceeded five feet in height, 
and who excited the admiration of Dr Johnson, in almost every respect, 
but in that of his nonconformity. As for the Ethiopians and Indians 
choosing great lubberly, porter-like, Pandarus and Bitias-sort of fel- 
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lows, for their kings, it only shows their folly. The Goths, whose 
name is generally synonymous with everything barbarous and uncouth, 
showed more sense ; they had a law, which compelled them to select a 
short, thick man for their king. 

Perhaps some tall gentleman is laughing at what I have written ; but 
he had better take care not to laugh in my face. Little men are as 
cholerie as Celts ; and Sir Jeffery Hudson (a name ever to be venerated 
by me !) has shown, that little men are not to be insulted with impunity. 
On the breaking out of the troubles in England, the Pigmy Knight was 
made a captain in the Royal Army, and in 1664 attended the Queen to 
France, where he received a provocation from Mr Crofts, a young man 
of family, which he took so deeply to heart, that a challenge ensued. 
Mr Crofts appeared on the ground armed with a syringe. ‘This ludi- 
crous weapon roused the indignation of the magnanimous little hero to 
the highest pitch. A real duel ensued, in which the antagonists were 
mounted on horseback, and Sir Jeffery, with the first fire of his pistol, 
killed Mr Crofts on the spot. 

I cannot refrain from lingering a little on the history of the gallant 
Hudson. Sir Walter Scott, in his novel of Peveril of the Peak, has 
immortalized the chivalrous little knight; and I humbly wish to lend 
my feeble aid in making known the deeds of departed littleness. Sir 
Jeffery Hudson figured conspicuously in the transactions of English 
history. At an early age he was retained in the service of the Duke of 
Buckingham, who, on a visit from Charles the First and his Queen, 
caused little Jeffery to be served up to table in a cold pie, which the 
duchess presented to her Majesty. ‘The pie, and its contents of course, 
belonged to the Queen; and Jeffery entered into the service of the 
beautiful, but unfortunate daughter of Henry the Great. He frequently 
amused his royal mistress with the sallies of his wit, and the outbreak- 
ings of his ardent and chivalrous mind. So highly was he valued, and 
so much reliance was placed in his discretion, that he had the high 
honour of being sent to France in 1630, to bring over a midwife. In 
Paris, the Lilliputian cavalier was in his glory; he revelled in a con- 
stant round of gallantry and pleasure. Mary de Medicis, and the fairest 
ladies of the Court, bestowed on him rich presents to the value of 
£2500; and the maids of honour wept over his departure, like Glum- 
dalclitech over that of Gulliver. But, alas! misfortune overtakes the 
little, as well as the great. On his return homewards, Sir Jeffery was 
taken prisoner by the Dunkirkers, and despoiled of his presents and 
riches. But this was not the heaviest calamity the surly Fates had in 
store for him. When he regained his liberty, and again basked in the 
sunshine of the presence of Henrietta, a cloud came over his happiness. 
The satirical Davenant wrote a burlesque poem, in which he laid the 
scene at Dunkirk, and represented Sir Jeffery to have been rescued 
from an enraged turkeycock by the courage of the gentlewoman, the 
fair votary of Lucina. The King’s porter, also, a man of gigantic 
height, afraid to attack a man of his own size, seized hold of the little 
knight, on the occasion of a masque at Court, and, unobserved by all, 
put him in his pocket, from which, in a few moments, he drew out Sir 
Jeffery, to the great entertainment of the company.—Does not the sight 
of this unfortunate little man, bravely ‘ struggling with the storms of 
fate,’’ excite admiration and sympathy! The horrid imprisonment in a 
cold pie—the sufferings of the knight in the porter’s pocket, perchance 
equal to the torments suffered by the prisoners in the blackhole of 
Calcutta, must move the heart of a flint! And when we still further 
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read, that the knight died in prison, what other consolation can we 
experience than that of knowing he was then beyond the reach of his 
persecutors? In 1682, he was arrested upon suspicion of connivance 
in the Popish Plot, and committed to the gatehouse in Westminster, 
where he died at the age of sixtythree, and at the height of three feet, 
nine inches. Peace to his manes ! 

But here I must stop, though thoughts are crowding one upon an- 
other, and I have got in my hand the pen of a ready writer. But I love 
to be short, in my writings, as well as in my stature; and I therefore 
conclude here, lest | should indite—that which is my utter abomination 
—a long article. 





ZAY DOR: 
AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


In the city of Bassora lived Zaydor, the son of Al Zored, the most 
eminent merchant among the subjects of the Commander of the Faith- 
ful. In addition to riches, Allah had bestowed on his slave, virtue, 
genius, and a disposition, which, if tinged with melancholy, was yet 
capable of the most exalted beneficence. Though in the vigour of 
youth, and in the midst of almost irresistible temptation, the mighty 
soul of the son of Al Zored despised the fascinating smiles of pleasure, 
and detested the seductions of sensuality. ‘Though pa with 
ministers faithful to his counsels and obedient to his will, and supplied 
with the means of satiating every restless wish, Zaydor was over- 
whelmed with clouds of discontent, and rendered insensible to the pride 
of wealth. Nor yet was his mind the recess of apathy, or the seat of 
envy; neither had disappointment in any search, or any desire, soured 
the milk of his natural temper, or cooled the ardour of his romantic 
generosity. 

Continued prosperity, and perpetual repose, generally productive of 
inertness and satiety, had lulled to inactivity the intellectual powers of 
Zaydor, and induced in him a relaxation, which resembled a fatal le- 
thargy. His mind, as it never was involved with the anxiety of any 
want, never tasted the luxury of longsought gratification; as it never 
followed through the paths of intricacy a distant view, never approached 
with panting expectations, or reached with heartfelt gladness the end 
of along and tedious journey. Each day resembles its predecessor, 
and each night departed without the contact or approximation of en 
in his commercial affairs ; the merchant of Bassora felt no losses whic 
could animate his faculties, and rouse them to an exertion worthy their 
extent, and equal to their power. 

His spirit was calmly melancholy, and (though his disposition was 
attuned to the most acute chords of feeling) almost stagnant; nothing 
occurred which disturbed their tranquillity, or caused them by gentle 
fermentation occasionally to refine. ‘Those acts of charity, which the 
liberal spirit of Zaydor prompted, or rather impelled him to complete, 
were the only sources of a lonely comfort; and yet these, so fond was 
he of their influence, had lost much of their usual effect, by an unre- 
mitted yet laudable repetition. ’ 

To participate and sympathize in his distress, recreate his mind, and 
avert his misery, was wanting the sincere advice, conversation, and 
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alleviating presence of a real friend. The piercing understanding of 
the son of Al Zored could penetrate into, his soul could despise, and 
his humanity could pity, the wor'dly motives of his flattering acquaint- 
ances. ‘Their blandishments, their pernicious counsels, and their 
vicious habits could not shake his firm adherence to the interest of vir- 
tue, much less enforce the necessity of dissipation, and the happiness 
of unrestrained passion; for, like the emaciated victim of debauchery, 
they stood themselves sorrowful, but convincing examples of their own 
deceitful system. 

In profusion of wealth, and with an enthusiastic attachment to virtue, 
such was the situation of Zaydor, of the horrours of which he appeared 
deeply sensible ; when clasping his hands, with fervour inexpressible, 
with anguish of mind he thus addressed the great Author of his exist- 
ence. 

‘“*OQ Thou, whose throne is established above the heavens, whose 
glory is eternal, whose power is omnipresent, whose justice is inexo- 
rable, whose mercy is infinite, give ear to my voice, and let the utter- 
ance of my complaint be justified by its truth. Why, O Allah! am I 
doomed to a negation of every enjoyment, yet supplied with the re- 
puted means, and tantalized with the appearance of perfect felicity? 
Gifted by thy provident hand, far above the lot of ordinary mortals, 
whence is it that I feel no internal comfort, and that satiety overwhelms 
the influence of every innocent pleasure? What unknown, or rather, 
what unintentional crime do | expiate in this delusive state? 'To me the 
paths of vice, the labyrinths of deceit, and the wilds of despair are equally 
unknown. Virtue has directed, integrity has marked, resignation has 
accompanied all my steps. The insidious advice of fawning sycophants 
I have rejected with indignation ; the contagious example of the sensual 
multitude I have avoided ; and with the indispensable duties of religion 
my compliance has been no less cheerful than conscientious. Rather 
let me experience the hardships of poverty, undergo the miseries of 
want, or taste the arrow of death, than exist—thus. buried in mental 
torpor, thus debarred from social delights.” 

In this manner prayed the unfortunate Zaydor, while the tears of 
sensibility glistened in their course; nor was Allah deaf to the emana- 
tions of his pious confidence. To the eye of Omniscience, the conduct 
and situation of the son of Al Zored had been long perceptible ; his 
unshaken piety had been approved, his sensitive nature had been la- 
mented, and his final reward determined. 

Within the space of three moons, loss succeeded loss so quickly that 
the merchant of Bassora had but a sum left sufficient to purchase a 
small but pleasant cottage adjacent to the seashore. Even in the midst 
of sudden adversity, the disinterested soul of the son of Al Zored felt 
sensations more strong, more favourable to present, and more indicative 
of future happiness, than any of those which the influx of commercial 
wealth ever excited. ‘The rectitude of his intentions, and the grateful 
consciousness of past beneficence caused him to hope that his complaints 
were accepted; and his humble piety nourished the suitable supposition, 
that a change of fortune, when effected by the hand of Allah, could be 
meant as a prelude only to real felicity. 

Nor was Zaydor disappointed; the quiet of retirement suited that 
gentle melancholy to which his mind was addicted. The falsehood of 
his acquaintance, the pomp of his retinue, the weight of his indolence, 
which had before operated to his distaste of riches, and his consequent 
convictions of their vanity, were now exchanged for the rude, yet sin- 
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cere conversation of peasants; for the unpolished yet decent appearance 
of poverty; for the active, yet comfortable labours of industry. 

In the simple beauty of the country, the once wealthy merchant of 
Bassora lost the recollection of urbane magnificence ; in the numerous 
productions of infinite goodness, his genius had ample opportunity of 
observing, his gratitude had additional motives to celebrate the power, 
and praise the mercy of his Creator. Nor from this let it be inferred 
that his mind was debased by the influence of superstition, seduced by 
the arts of a wily priesthood, or subdued by the rapid vicissitudes of life. 
No! for mental liberty, Zaydor, in the days of his affluence, had sighed 
with impatience ; but, possessed of this gift, though in the midst of 
poverty, he defied every secret attack of discontent, since his gratifications 
were realized, and his enjoyments more diffused. That freedom of opi- 
nion, that variety of objects, which at Bassora despotism had checked or 
riches had cloyed, the security of a cottage both inspired and afforded. 
From every search, every ramble, and every fatigue, the son of Al 
Zored reaped fresh pleasures ; for in each of these, the faculties of the 
mind, no less than the powers of the body, were agreeably employed, 
while their occupation was followed and remunerated with frequent 
acquisitions of useful knowledge. By the variegated scenery of rural 
nature, the wings of his imagination were expanded, and its flights ex- 
tended; from the regular succession of the seasons, and their different 
operations on plants, and shrubs, and flowers, his observation extracted, 
and his understanding interpreted lessons of moral tendency, and bene- 
ficial effect. Assisted by continual exertions of manual labour, his 
health was permanently established ; void of oppression, and occasion- 
ally agitated, his spirits were elevated, yet with such moderation, as 
never to be transported into the madness of ecstacy, and with such uni- 
form regularity, as never to yield during a momentary lapse to hopeless 
despondency. Through the ardent glow of real gratitude, the pious 
cottager sometimes deprecated the return of riches, and thanked the 
gracious Allah for their absence ; in the absolute and enviable possession 
of intellectual objects, he buried the murmurs of dissatisfaction, and 
cherished the humble charms, *he delightful beauties of an obscure re- 
treat, and a social solitude. 

Hence, reader, place not thy creed of worldly happiness in the sup- 
posed infallibility of wealth. Let the eye of suspicion distrust it as a 
wandering and treacherous light in the ways of darkness. Wait not 
until fatal experience shall have convinced thee of its deceit, and un- 
folded the illusive covering of its emptiness.—For remember, that in 
proportion to the influence of wealth on thy mind, thy virtue will de- 
cay ; and that in proportion to thy want of virtue, thy happiness will be 
deficient. 


A LETTER 


From a Young Gentleman to his Sister, on her entrance into Metro- 
politan Society. 


You are now, my dear girl, arrived at a time of life when the passions 
begin to unfold themselves, and the heart expands and discloses all its 
sensibilities : educated in the bosom of retirement, far from the liberties 
of the town, your mind is unsullied as the crystak stream; your soul, 
the spotless image of purity; and your heart, the seat of every virtuous, 
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every delicate sentiment, void of art, and free from affectation; that 
sweet timidity, that charming delicacy, that enchanting modesty, which 
shrink from the most distant approach of everything rude and indecent, 
and which form the brightest ornaments of your sex, shine in their 
fullest lustre throughout every part of your conduct. Such you appear 
to the friendly but impartial eye of your brother: but will my charming 
sister always deserve this character? Young as you are, and possessed 
of so gentle a disposition, will you have resolution sufficient to associate 
with those who are called the polite and wellbred, the gay and fashion- 
able ladies of the present day, without assuming their manners and 
adopting their free and forward airs? Without, like them, admitting the 
gentlemen among your acquaintance to liberties, to familiarities, which, 
if they are not criminal, are at least inconsistent with that modesty and 
chastity of manners, which constitute the first of female charms, and 
the want of which, the most brilliant accomplishments cannot compen- 
sate ; liberties which will lessen the dignity of your character, and de- 
base you in the eyes of those who are permitted to take them ; will not 
those indelicacies, which too many, who are called gentlemen, are ac- 
customed to take use in company of ladies, become familiar from their 
frequency, and less offensive by repetition, until, what at first might 
shock and disgust, may at length appear even agreeable ; and expressions, 
for which a man ought to be kicked out of company, be perhaps heard 
with a smile? Should this alteration ever take place in my now ami- 
able and blushing sister, should she sink into the common herd of what 
are called the polite, the fashionable, and even virtuous females, what dis- 
tress will it give a heart which throbs with anxious solicitude for your 
felicity!’ How shall I pity your weakness and mourn over the ruins of 
your former self ! 

But should you, by an intercourse with the world, acquire just that 
ease and presence of mind, which are necessary for your own satisfac- 
tion, and to prevent your being embarrassed, without losing anything 
of your present sensibility and delicacy—should you, while you feel 
yourself free and unconstrained in company, at the same time be 
able to maintain that modest reserve in the whole of your conduct, 
which, untinetured by haughtiness or pride, flows spontaneously from 
a native dignity of mind, and purity of heart; you will, then, have 
arrived as near to the perfection of the female character, as this state 
will permit, and will be the delight and admiration of our sex. 

If those fashionable ladies who obtrude themselves on us upon every 
occasion, who admit every freedom which we please to take—who, in 
public companies, suffer themselves to be clasped in our arms, kissed, 
and toyed with in the most familiar manner, with whom our hands 
scarce need restraint ;* if they did but know how much they suffer in 
our opinion by such conduct, how cheap they render themselves, how 
they lessen our esteem, and how much we prefer your amiable diffidence, 
your blushing timidity, they would endeavour to be like you, if not 
from principle, at least from pride, and the desire of conquest. Believe 
me, my dear sister, | am well acquainted with the sentiments of our 
sex, and can assure you, however desirous they may be that their com- 
panions of an hour, or of a day, should indulge themselves in every 
possible freedom, they wish to find very different manners in those 
whom they would choose for the companions of their lives. Besides, 


* The author alludes particularly to immodest dances: the waltz, the gal- 
lopade, the mazurka, ete. 
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if once you suffer the rules of decency to be broken in upon by one, 
there is no drawing the line, nor will you find it easy to prevent every 
person, who passes for a gentleman, from treating you in the same 
manner ; and be assured there are many who are called gentlemen, who 
have nothing but the name. 

How mortifying should it be to an amiable girl, to be slavered over 
by an insolent brute, because he happens to be well dressed and has 
money in his pocket, who is honoured beyond his desert by being ad- 
mitted into her company! Indeed, to acknowledge the truth, among 
the most of us, if a young lady will admit every liberty that is not ab- 
solutely inconsistent with modesty, she will find it extremely difficult 
to prevent our taking still greater, and, at times, such as ought to be 
painful to any girl not lost to every sentiment of propriety. 

Do you ask me how you shall prevent these liberties being taken 
with you? I answer, by shunning as much as possible, those large and 
mixed companies, where there are no persons present whose age, or 
the gravity of whose character, may in some measure lay a restraint 
upon the rest; and by uniformly and regularly checking everything of 
that nature in its first attempt. ‘That young lady, who, when a gentle- 
man is sitting by her, will remove the hand that is pressed too ardently, 
and does it in such a manner as shows her disapprobation, and assure 
him she does not approve such freedoms, will soon prevent their repe- 
tition. Fear not to give offence by such conduct. If he is a man of 
sense, he will approve it, he will admire you for it; if he is a fool, his 
displeasure is not worth your notice. 

But indecent conduct is not all that a young lady has to guard 
against. ‘Those, who are the most rude and indelicate in their 
actions, are commonly equally licentious in their conversation. All 
the wit, that many of our young gentlemen possess, consists in saying 
things that wound every delicate bosom, and crimson the cheek of 
modesty—that execrable kind of wit, that consists in the use of 
double entendres, or expressions, which, though not absolutely shock- 
ing in themselves, naturally convey loose and immodest ideas—which, 
in general, are so plain and intelligible, that it would be an insult to a 
young lady’s understanding to suppose her ignorant of their meaning, 
and, admitting her not to be ignorant, the most infamous rudeness 
and brutality to utter in her presence. Persons, who are no better 
acquainted with that respect and delicacy which ought to be observed 
in the company of every lady, and much more of one of your youth, 
beauty, and merit, ought to be avoided as a pestilence; this can only 
affect your health, your life; that affects the reputation, and is the 
cankerworm which preys upon, and blasts the fairest, loveliest flower 
of virgin modesty. And can it be possible that there are polite and 
fashionable young ladies, whose faces are ever ready, on such occasions, 
to wear the smile of approbation, while the archness of their looks gives 
sufficient notice that they perfectly comprehend the full extent of the 
meaning? Yet, doubt not, there was atime when they too would have 
blushed at the first approaches of indelicacy : such is the terrible devas- 
tation made in the female breast, by habit, custom, and that vanity and 
rage for admiration, even the admiration of fools and brutes, which 
frequently at first, prevent a young lady from showing her disapproba- 
tion of improper conduct, for fear of losing one from the wretched train 
of her admirers. After having suffered the first breach of decency to 
pass unnoticed, it serves as a precedent to encourage a second, and 
makes it more difficult for her then to assume that propriety of conduct 
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she ought at first to have adopted, and look out of countenance every 
thing rude and indelicate ; until, at length by its frequency, it becomes 
familiar, and all her chaste sensibilities being lost, it is no longer offen- 
sive to her polluted ear. Behold the blessed effects of a town education, 
and the expense at which those phantoms, which are called politeness 
and good breeding, are often purchased! But are there no exceptions 
to this censure? Yes, I acknowledge with pleasure, that there are 
some bright examples, who, to all that real ease and elegance which 
the town would claim, though not very justly, as peculiar to itself, 
unite all the delicate reserve, blushing modesty, and sensibility of the 
country. In the number of these, you, I am confident, will deserve a 
distinguished place. 

All I ask of heaven for you, is, that you may never divest yourself of 
your present manners, but preserve them pure and untainted ; then will 
you ever be admired, beloved, and esteemed. ‘These are sentiments, 
which few will be honest enough to declare to you. Your own sex, 
conscious of the ascendancy over our hearts, which the innocence and 
purity of your manners must give you, will be solicitous to laugh you 
out of them, as being awkward and unfashionable, the effects of a coun- 
try education ; and will endeavour to degrade you to a level with them- 
selves. And the most of our sex, having nothing more in view, by 
their general intercourse with ladies, than mere momentary pleasure, 
unmeaning gallantry, or the gratification of their vanity and self-import- 
ance, care nothing about them beyond the present hour, and are well 
pleased to take every liberty with which they can be indulged, as they 
are thereby freed from the restraint they must otherwise observe, and 
are furnished with a subject to boast of among their associates. I 
cannot dismiss this subject without giving you one caution. Oh! 
never let it give that little breast one moment’s pain to see a crowd of 
triflers buzzing around one of those pert forward things! May female 
vanity never excite in that gentle bosom one transient wish to obtain 
their followers by imitating their conduct! Would you wish your 
lovely person disfigured with wounds that you might be honoured with 
the attendance of a swarm of flies? Would you wish your mind sullied 
and your manners deformed, to draw around you a swarm of insects still 
more insignificant and contemptible ! 

But, let me proceed to a subject more agreeable and pleasing. Na- 
ture has been abundant to you in her gifts, and has lavished upon you 
external beauties, with a bounteous hand. You are pretty: this will 
be told you by every dangler that may hang about you. But will they 
all be as honest as your brother, who, while he with pleasure ac- 
knowledges the justice of their praise, would wish you to act as 
though you alone were ignorant of your charms; and would be dis- 
tressed to see you become proud and vain, and assume a thousand 
ridiculous and affected airs, which, to every person of sense are in- 
finitely more disgusting than all the ravages of the smallpox. Though 
you are beautiful, think not your beauty alone sufficient to constitute 
your merit. Be as assiduous to cultivate your understanding, to im- 
prove your mind, to acquire every truly female and elegant accom- 
plishment, as you would be if you had not one single recommendation 
to our favour besides. Beauty of person may catch us at first; but 
the beauties of the mind can alone secure any conquest worth making. 
Sickness and disease may in a moment strip you of the bloom of the 
rose, and tarnish the whiteness of the lily; at least, those charms 
must wither and decay, when the winter of life approaches: the beau- 
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ties of the mind will survive all the ruins of sickness and age, and 
endear beyond the grave. Beauty of person soon becomes familiar, and 
palls in possession : but virtue and sense will ever improve, and be ever 
still higher prized as they are better known. 

Dress is a subject scarcely of sufficient importance to take up much 
time or consideration. Neatness and elegance are what you ought 
principally to have in view. Everything beyond that must be left in a 
great measure to your own taste, and the fashions of the day, which, 
as long as they are not inconsistent with decency, ought, in some mea- 
sure, to be regarded; but in such a manner that you may not appear 
whimsically in, or singularly out, of them; and that your imitating 
them may seem rather a sacrifice made to the opinion of others, than 
to proceed from any fondness, or approbation of your own. ‘There 
is a degree of illnature in that satire and ridicule on female fashions and 
dress, many are so fond to adopt, which I acknowledge I could never 
approve. It is true, if a girl devotes that time which ought to be em- 
ployed in more important concerns, to the care of her person; if she 
places her supreme merit in her clothes and ornaments ; if she assumes 
to herself consequence and state, and looks down superciliously on such 
as do not equal her in those respects—she, then, becomes the just object 
of our ridicule and contempt, be her dress what it will. 

But from this folly, 1 am confident my sister is secure: she will 
always have too just an opinion of her own merit, to think it depends 
on those external appendages which she puts on and off every day at 
pleasure : she will always be sensible that she adds graces to her dress, 
instead of borrowing them from it: nor will she forget that, ‘* true love- 
liness needs not the foreign aid of ornament, but is, when unadorned, 
adorned the most ;”’ and if she imitates the reigning modes, it will rather 
be an act of condescension, and to avoid the imputation of singularity. 

But while I would have you adopt such fashions as are innocent and 
consistent with decency, I would conjure you, by all that solicitude I 
feel for your happiness, to spurn at everything that is the contrary. 
Let who will imitate them, may you be nobly singular. When I see 
a young lady displaying, to every licentious eye, her snowwhite bosom 
and pantmg breasts, with stays cut down before, the better to expose 
them to view, unveiled even by a thin shade of gauze; or when, to 
show a fine ankle, the petticoat is shortened, until half the leg is ex- 
posed to our sight—lI blush for her indelicacy and am astonished at her 
folly. 

Let me draw the portrait I would have you resemble. I would wish 
you possessed of that undefiled and benevolent religion, which descends 
from heaven, and refines and purifies the human heart—free from the 
madness of bigotry, the gloom of superstition, and the extravagance of 
enthusiasm. I would wish you to be unaffectedly modest, without 
prudery; cheerful, easy, and sociable, without levity, pertness, and 
forwardness ; affable and frank without ever forgetting that delicate re- 
serve absolutely necessary to support the dignity of your character, and 
to banish rudeness and licentiousness from your presence; well ac- 
quainted with books, without a pedantic display of your knowledge ; 
sensible without aiming at the character of a wit; possessed of every 
grace and beauty of person, yet in no one action appearing conscious 
of your superiority ; adorned with acquired accomplishments, without 
valuing yourself upon them; and all these blended and intermingled 
with that softness, that gentleness, and that tenderness peculiar to your 
sex. 
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HIPPIAS, THE TRAITOR OF MARATHON. 


BY SUMNER LINCOLN FAIRFIELD. 


Hipparchus and Hippias, called the Pisistratid, the sons of Pisistratus, who during 
the latter years of Solon, through artifice and treachery, acquired the sovereignty of 
Athens, by many acts of arbitrary exaction and cruelty, had awaked the vengeance of 
the Athenians, Harmodius and Aristogiton led the revolt, (indeed the inhabitants of 
Athens had never acknowledged the authority of Pisistratus or his sons,) and slew Hip- 
parchus, while Hippias escaped into the castle of the Acropolis, and exercised, for three 
years after, atrocious severities upon all, whom, by fraud or violence, he could seize and 
torture. I have supposed Harmodius dead, and Aristogiton living till the battle of 
Marathon, though the anachronism is obvious enough. Clisthenes, who contributed so 
much to expel Hippias, afterwards invented the ostracism, and was himself the first 
sufferer. The Panathenea, which the Athenians are supposed to be celebrating, in the 
first part of the Poem, was the most splendid festival of Attica: and the month Heca- 
tombzon, in which it was solemnized, being the period of the accession of the Archons 
and Thesmothetz to office, would naturally awaken the people to the assertion of their 
— The Persian Invasion was instigated by Hippias, who fell at the battle of Ma- 
rathon, 


Avtumnat twilight on the Zephyr’s wing 
Hovered o’er Athens, and its iris hues 

Blended with ether’s vestal blue, breathed o’er 
By the favonian airs, and with the clouds 
Pavilioned in the heavens, or diamond stars 

Now in their lustrous beauty coming forth. 

The myrtle, rose, and flowered acacia flung 

Their vesper fragrance on the mellow breeze ; 
The illumined sea, dimpling with smiles, sent up 
Its gentlest music to the parting light 

And dawning Pleiades, and, man might dream, 
The tritons with Poseidon, in a heaven 

Beneath the emerald billows, ’mid strange flowers, 
O’erclustering coral temples, dwelt and sung. 
The vales of Arcady, from meads of thyme - 
And hallowed fountains, for dim oracles 
Renowned, uplifted evening orisons, 

With forest hymns of the hoar hills, whose brows 
Gleamed in the earliest and latest light, 
Rejoicing in the loveliness of eve. 

And many a woodland pipe and cithern hailed 
Familiar constellations, as the blaze 

Of the divine Hyperion left the skies 

To the dominion of Love’s blessed stars. 


Yet ’mid the pomp of luxuries, within 

Athena’s citadel, in broidered robes, 

And tossing on his purple banquet couch 

In torture, lay the racked but noble form 

Of one who cursed the sunlight, and shut out 

The holy influences of the heaven, 

Loathing the beauty passion in his soul 

Had darkened with its midnight, and in wrath 
Shunning the spirit of magnificence 

He felt not in his bosom’s depth of gloom. 

Among the splendours of a power, erewhile 

By treachery grasped, yet ministered with thoughts 
Of grandeur, lay the last, least-gifted heart 

Whose pulses bounded with the glowing blood 

Of Pisistratus: o’er his lofty brow, 

And lips of beauty—which disdained the soul 
That mocked them with its weak and evil powers— 
The chill dews of an agony, that shook 
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Aside the veil that masked it to the world, 
Gushed, and in dark lines o’er his countenance 
The tempest of a foiled ambition fell. 

From burnished shield, statue and gleaming lance, 
Gemhilted sabre and the pictured tomes 

Of Scio’s deathless bard, and all the pomp 

Of pillared porticoes, he turned and breathed 
Quick, panting execrations, as the breeze 
Rustled the olives of the Parthenon, 

Or with the orange leaves, like oreads, played. 
Listening with the intensest hope and fear, 

He rose upon the couch and forward leaned ; 
His pale lips writhed as if their scorpion curves 
Could fill his curse with venom—and his brow, 
Convulsed by pangs of guilt, e’en now in youth 
Burned with the ghastly light of old Remorse. 


** The Egyptian could not err—the Acropolis 
Hath never fail’d its master! yet the yells 
Of the wild faction—the dusteaters—-daunt 
My spirit—and I feel the spear-point glide 
Along my heart, whene’er shee wh doom 
Darkens the mirror of fierce memories !” 

Thus in his solitude the tyrant spake. 

** A footfall echoes on the corridor! 

Was ’t not a voice beneath? he comes to bring 

The soldiers of the isles unto my aid. 

Ay, shout, and shriek, and with your torchlight glare, 
Affright the heavens, ye faithless herd of serfs ! 

I know ye merciless—can I be less? 

Howl in your wild Panathenea, how] ! 

Your festival may close with unhoped feasts, 

Your saturnalia with the clank of chains! 

My trusted Medon comes with tidings fit 

To soothe my ear shocked by your Teian oaths. 

A nearer step—and a white banner borne 
Proudly—he comes with succour in his smile!” 

A lofty shadow crossed the vestibule, 

And in the purple twilight silent stood 

Before the tyrant, who but ill discerned, 

Through the vast hall of revelries, the face 

That with a marble sternness searched his soul. 

** Speak, Medon! will the isles avenge our cause, 
And crush the rebel slaves that seek our death ?” 


“ Gaze with a better judgment, Hippias! once 
Clothed with a power thou dost no longer hold. 
Thou seest no Medon! but the herald-king 

Of the Amphyctions—who thus, from them, 

Bids thee resign the citadel, and part, 

Forever, from the shores thy crimes have cursed— 
Or struggle with the vengeance thou hast raised !”” 


“Ha! ’t is a gracious message, and I thank 
The artizans of Athens for their love ; 

But what my father builded and the blood 
Of bold Hipparchus sanctified, I keep ; 
Daring the Vierasthen and their host 

Of burden-bearers in their worst assault.” 


‘“‘ The oppressor skills not in the lore of life, 
His grandeur is the seafoam—and his power 
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The gossamer, a zephyr bears away. 

Beware thy answer, ’t is the very last 

The desperation of the land allows. 

Hast thou forgot Lenea on the rack ? 

She spat her gory tongue at thee, and died, 
Defying tyrants to make traitors, son 

Of the destroyer of the chainless Right! 
Aristogiton and brave Clisthenes 

May teach thee wisdom ere thy Medon comes!” 


‘** And I may teach it thee, unmannerred slave 
Of men, who, while they envy me, aspire 

To gain the masterdom by fawns and smiles 
Flung on the vile democracies of Greece ! 
The trusted may betray—the ruthless foe 
Assail—and famine be my only guest— 
Danger, my only guard—despair, the pulse 
That throbs me on to death—but I to none 
Will render back my heritage! away!” 


** One word, proud Hippias! thou mayst depart 
With thine own Rhodope and all thy wealth, 
To any realm thou wilt—but hear me, lord! 
Aristogiton with Platean troops 

Leads on the squadrons of brave Clisthenes ! 
The Spartan and the Alemeonide 

Are banded with Arcadia to o’erwhelm”— 


* And let them come! it shall be joy, whate’er 
The gods resolve, to dip my bene in hearts 

That clove my brother’s! Did I rightly hear— 
Aristogiton ? that thy place were his! 

I would abscind a whole Olympiad 

From being but to quench that thirst! he slew 
Hipparchus! and he will be deified ! 

If ghosts are gods, my hand would make him one! 
Away! begone! the citadel is mine !” 


Slowly the herald, spurning the dust, retired 
Unto the assembling host that through the gates 
Poured o’er the city, while thronged galleys lay 
In the Pireus, and the cries of wrath 

From the Munychian fortress hastened on 

The assaulters of the tyrant’s citadel. 

That night, festivities and liberal mirth, 
Accustomed at the nation’s gayest feast, 

When all in Athens banqueted and sung, 
Wanted their worshippers; for human hearts, 
Goaded and gashed by wanton tyranny, 

Hurled their oppressions and oppressors forth, 
And robed their wounds with justice!—Every clime 
Hath had its crowned and sceptred torturers, 

Its diadems and dungeons—every clime 

May have its armed avengers, if the mind 

Feels its immortal majesty, and bathes 

The brand of bondage with a monarch’s tears. 


The battlecries—the rush—the trumpet’s voice— 
The glare of torchlight combat—the dismay 

And triumph—dinted shields and shattered helms— 
And broken palisades, and trampled halls 
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Of desolatedsplendour—all are o’er! 

Deserted in his peril by the shades 

Of his = glory, Hippias, through the gloom 
Of tangled wilds and shaggy caverns, groped 
His lonely path to banishment—amidst 

The forests, crags and torrents and defiles 

Of his wronged country—on the toppling peak, 
And in the voiceless grotto—danger—fear, 

And hopelessness ye hunger, breathing one, 
One deep, remorseless passion, born of Hate 
And Agony—Revenge! Revenge for all! 
With ravening thirst of vengeance, borne for years, 
Through mountain gorges and o’er deserts fled 
The banished Hippias to the Eastern King. 


Amidst the beauty and magnificence, 

The pomp and perfumes of the Sophi’s court, 
The outcast tyrant bow’d, while satraps laid 
Their foreheads in the dust and magi waved, 
From golden censers, odours o’er the throne 
Of Persia’s King, in conquered Babylon. 
The diamond diadem, the ‘Tyrrhene robes, 
Girded by broidered zones of gems and gold, 
The violet-coloured turbans, thronging round 
The sceptre that awed Asia, and the dread 
Of the adoring crowd—o’er Hippias threw 

No fear and veneration fitting herds 

Who grovel through the gloom of vassalage 
To breathe a glory they can never share. 
Might, majesty, the usages of kings, 

Palace and temple, and the matchless mind 
Of Greece had left the unsceptred wanderer now 
No admiration of barbaric pomp. 


*¢ What wouldst thou, son of Pisistratus ?”’ said 
Royal Hystaspes.—* Refuge and Revenge !” 
— the unfaltering prince.—* The first is thine, 
In Susa, by Choaspes, or the bowers 

Of fair Persepolis—or any dome 

Of all our empire that hath held a king, 

Till such time as the greatness of our cares 
Permits us further to discourse of thine. 

Thou shalt not lack our solace for the woes 
Revolt hath stirred within thy bosom, Prince! 
Nor our fit aid to wrest from rebel hordes 

A ransom such as Babylon has paid 

For Persia’s living martyr—when time serves. 
Thou comest not alone ?”’ 


“ My Rhodope, 
For we are childless, is the only charm 
That lingers round my desolated path, 
Great sovereign of the Orient! and she, 
Worn by our perilled flight, awaits, in grief, 
The edict of the monarch’s gracious will.” 


““O Mythra! doth it come to this, at last ? 
That a frail woman—like a summer cloud 
Upon the desert, is the only shade 

For the brave man in agony—the flower, 

That with its fragrant leaves shadows the brow 
Which burns in Passion’s fever—that our pride 
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And pleasure and renown and majesty 

Are vanities beneath her starlight smile! 

Well, thou art happy, Hippias! in thy love. 
Choose from our regal mansions as thou wilt— 
And Peace, like the cool fountain’s music, shed 
Her gladness round thee till we meet again!” 


When Freedom, frenzied by the scorn and wrong 
Of purple power, tears from the place of guilt 
The Atlas of the crushed heart’s agonies, 

The sceptre trembles in each monarch hand 

O’er the glad earth—the brightest crown-gems fade, 
And battled legions—mercenary hosts— 

Are cast, like avalanches, o’er the realm 

That doubts the archangel sanctitude of kings. 
So goodly sympathies expand, and crime 
Becomes impolicy, and shedded blood 

Lamented chance, and princely palaces 

In other kingdoms shield the despot, cells 

Of darkness in his own should carcerate. 


Time is but thought; and o’er the ill or good, 

It flies or lingers as their spirits will, 

Soothing misfortune, or to nurtured hate, 

Adding dark torrents of feigned injuries. 

Years drearily meandered o’er the heart 

Of Hippias amidst the loveliest bloom 

And verdure of the lote and myrtle groves, 

The Aurora and the vesper hymns of streams, 

The chequered shadows of the Zagros hills, 

The magic, love, romance and revelries 

Of his own beautiful and glittering home. 
Humiliation panted for revenge— 

Shame summoned demon pride—lost powers called up 
The faded apparitions of his hour 

Of homage and dominion; and he sued, 

By starbeam and by sunlight, through the years 

Of banishment, to satraps at his feasts, 

And princes in their palaces, to Jead 

The vast hosts of the Kast against the land 

Where, tyrant once, and traitor now, his soul 
Exulted to inflict its hoarded wrath. 

His head was hoary and his countenance 

Trench’d o’er, and charr’d by evil thoughts, ere forth 
The heralds of the Medes and Persians passed, 

To bid Arcadia to the Persian bow. 

And Hippias buried time, till one returned. 

** Brings’t thou the earth and water? fear they not?’ 
** Astarte save me! I alone am left; 

The Grecians hurled my fellows from the rocks 

Into the abysses—saying ‘ Take your fill!’ ”’ 


Mocked thus, Darius paused not, but arrayed 
His armies for the conquest, and the waves 
Of the Euphrates heard the shouts and songs 
Of thousands following thousands to the war. 
The barbs of Araby and towered elephants 
Bore dusky chieftains panoplied; the waste 
And mountain pass and plain with silken tents 
And costliest pavilions, pillowed round, 
Seemed an enchanted land; and instruments 
Of softest music breathed their harmonies 
O’er the spread camp and scattered wanton march. 
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Emblazoned shields no blood had ever dimmed, 
And mirrored helmets ne’er a sword had left 

A hero’s witness on—and garments soiled 

By no wild combat or untented sleep, 

Glittered and waved around the royal pomp. 
Beside the monarch in the centre rode 

The mover of this pageantry, and oft 

The doubting mind of Hippias, as he cast 

His troubled glances o’er the motley host, 
Betrayed the fear that, like a thraldom brand, 
Seared his proud heart; yet dared he not arraign 
The satrap’s vaunted skill in high command. 
So on they passed and o’er the Moean swept 
The galleys of the Persian, and his bands, 
Like sundered glaciers, poured upon the plain 
Of deathless Marathon, leaving behind 

Dark solitudes of smouldering flame and gore. 
There stood Miltiades, ’mid the armed hearts 
Of Arcady, and in the bristling van 

Of the Plateans towered an aged form, 
Unbroken by the harvest years of joy 

And virtue; and the same heroic eye 

Watched the o’ercrowding foe, that erst, along 
The hallowed blade flashed on the cloven heart 
Of dead Hipparchus; and the traitor’s brow 
Felt the pale shadows of the sepulchre, 

As he beheld Aristogiton there ! 


Let me not feign a picture of that fight! 

The sanctities of ages shroud its deeds. 

Its name is glory, and the hero’s fame, 

In the pantheon shrined of deathless thought! 

It thrills the soul of childhood and inspires 

The sage, the warriour, and the statesman, when 
All other fields of triumph pass away! 


The earth became a reservoir of blood, 

And carnage loathed its banquet, ere the waves 
Of war bore Hippias, crimsoned with the gore 
Of his betrayed and groaning country, near 

Its terrible avenger. ‘* Art thou come, 

Hoar tyrant traitor! to invoke thy doom 

From him who gashed thy brother’s perjured heart ? 
And heard Harmodius, in his torture, name 
Thy parasites, his fellows in the death ? 

Come! let the trophy of my best days be 

Thy head, upon the shield, that shall not save 
Thy bosom—when thy country bids thee die!” 


He grasped—-he hurled him from his plunging steed— 
And, linked like maddened scorpions, they strove, 
And on the earth struggled in the‘wild might 

Of merciless and all-redeeming hate. 

Aristogiton is above him now! 

Strike for thy country! strike for humankind ! 
The sabre searched the tyrant’s vitals then! 

Ha! the blood bubbles from the rathless heart! 
Again—one other blow for Liberty! 

Why roll thine eyeballs, patriot? oh, the blade 
Of Hippias, by his dying anguish driven 

With all his living hate, is in thy heart! 

The red streams mingle—the deep rattling voice 
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Of Death exults in this last wild Revenge, 

And the low prayer of gratitude, and sigh 

Of love flow from the stiffening lips that breathed 
Their latest blessing on Arcadia’s realm. 

And there, at eve, the searchers of the dead, 

Locked breast to breast, and palled in darkened blood, 
The Tyrant and the avenging Patriot found. 


THE CHALICE. 
A TALE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
Hagase el milagro, y hagalo Mahoma. 


Let the miracle be done, though Mohammed do it. 
SpanisH Provers. 


In the fourteenth century, on the spot where Christ’s Hospital, in 
London, now stands, arose the noble and richly endowed house of the 
Grey Friars, with its cloistered walks, its pinnacled towers, its oriel 
windows, rich in heraldic blazonry and delicate tracery, and its splen- 
did church, inferior in size and grandeur to the Metropolitan cathedral 
alone, beneath whose lofty and fretted roof Margaret of France and 
Queen Isabella, beside princes of the blood, and farfamed nobles, re- 
posed amid the escutcheoned pomp of departed greatness. 

That the humble followers of the rule of St Francis should be so 
splendidly lodged, and so richly endowed, will not appear astonishing 
to those who remember the great popularity and rapid rise which dis- 
tinguished all the mendicant orders, but particularly the Franciscans ; 
and which, as a natural consequence, excited the bitter enmity of the 
established Benedictines; who, inferiour alike in learning and in po- 
pular talents to these interloping brethren, most heartily consigned them 
all to perdition, and expressed their charitable belief that Sathan, who 
had, doubtless, assisted them to gain their immense wealth, would have 
his own at last. Such is the charity of all sectaries: every sect pos- 
sesses the key to the only gate of heaven ! 

Wealth brought its neverfailing attendant, luxury, into the cells and 
cloisters of the greycoated brethren; and it required all their metaphy- 
sical subtlety, to excuse, if not vindicate, from the charge of inconsist- 
ency, the luxurious habits of the followers of the moneyhating St 
Francis. 

It was true, would they argue, the rule of the order enjoins spare 
fast and spring water; but, how could they refuse the muscatel so im- 
portunately presented by the merchants of the Vintry, when, doubiless, 
it was offered from gratitude to heaven? and the delicate cates, sent by 
those pious city dames, who had so largely profited by the holy bre- 
thren’s ministrations, could they reject without giving offence’? It was 

true, the rule strictly forbade * riche and fayre apparell,”’ the worthy 
St Francis himself averring, that “ a ragged coat drove away the devil;”’ 
but, if the fairest hands wrought garments of the finest texture, if the 
most delicate fingers plied the needle for their decoration, was it Chris 


tianlike for the pious brotherhood churlishly to reject the well inten 
tioned gifts of their fair disciples, und sternly determine to wear coarse 


. No, beloved brethren '"’ exclaim 


woolen and sackcloth ’ 


Lina perma tole ! 
the reverend supenour, when his decision wa 


ed father Geervasius 
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respecting the propriety of receiving a fat buck and two pipes of 
.oisie which alderman Oxenforde had presented; ‘* No, my brethren, 
aethinks we may not refuse them, seeing that we are strictly enjoined 
** confidenter mendicare,”’ and wherefore, if we are not to receive? 
Moreover, although we may not take money, we are commanded to 
receive gifts ; and shall we say what shall be given us! Again, we are 
bound to eat whatsoever is sent and set before us; then, how can we 
refuse the worthy alderman’s gifts ?”’ 

These unanswerable arguments carried formal conviction to the 
already convinced minds of the greycoated brotherhood. The fat 
buck and the malvoisie were received with many thanks, and the united 
convent agreed, that as a ductor dubitantium, father Gervasius equalled, 
not only the acute Occam, the subtle Duns Scotus, but even that monarch 
of syllogisms, the irrefragable and seraphic doctor St Thomas Aquinas. 

And now the worthy brotherhood were assembled in the chapter- 
house, where their reverend superiour stood in earnest conversation 
with one of their warmest supporters, Master Hubert Elsing, a wealthy 
goldsmith of the Lombard ; and, from the glow of satisfaction, diffused 
over his broad and rubicund countenance, the grey brothers anticipate 
the welcome intelligence of some noble gift—some rich endowment— 
or, perhaps, some valuable legacy, which is far more acceptable to all 
priests than any inspiration or apocalypse. 

‘* Beloved brethren !”’ at length exclaimed the superiour, vainly striv- 
ing to assume a seriousness suited to the occasion, ‘* Pretiosa in con- 
spectu Domini Mors sanctorum ejus’’ and truly may we say this of 
that most dear and virtuous lady dame Dionysia de Burgh, who hath 
but even now departed. Well can I declare her many and excellent 
qualities, more especially her love to this humble and world-despising 
brotherhood, who labour after heavenly things with all meekness and 
diligence. ‘The praise of the virtuous woman is hers, for, “* Manum 
suam aperuit inopi, et palmas suas extendit ad pauperem.” I may 
not declare all the good deeds of this honourable lady, for time would 
fail, but I will pray my worthy friend to read this most virtuous lady’s 
last testament ; for, truly, her works do follow her.” 

The worthy citizen and goldsmith here arose, and taking from be- 
neath his long furred mantle a scroll of parchment, proceeded to gratify 
the wealth-contemning fraternity, by reading its interesting contents, 
which gave all that property due to the rightful heirs, to the impudent 
mendicants of St Francis. But most especially, she bequeathed a thou- 
sand marks of gold for the manufacture of a magnificent chalice of gold, 
to be used in the church of the Grey Friars. 

‘* Great, truly, is the goodness of this most dear lady, “ beati sunt 
mortui qui in Domino moriuntur,” exclaimed the pious father Gerva- 
sius; ‘‘ see ye not, brethren, how that, through the intercession of the 
blessed St Francis, we find favour in sight of all people ; like that holy 
prophet Daniel, who, when he sojourned at the court of the king of the 
Saracens, jousted even with lions, and overcame them all, through the 
grace of Our Ladye; and thus, though we are assaulted by lionlike 
men, and divers bitter things are said against us, yet we find favour and 
great honour—why '—truly may we answer in the words of the Psalter, 
** (uoniam elezit Deus Sion; elewit eam in habitationem sihi,”’ * * 


** Gjood morrow, holy father '’’ said Master Blount, the worthy mas 
ter of the goldamiths, ad lressing the reverend prior of St Bartholomew 
the Creat, on he stoad bene the “ nt le € lothtionw “we have 
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And pleasure and renown and majesty 

Are vanities beneath her starlight smile! 

Well, thou art happy, Hippias! in thy love. 
Choose from our regal mansions as thou wilt— 
And Peace, like the cool fountain’s music, shed 
Her gladness round thee till we meet again!” 


When Freedom, frenzied by the scorn and wrong 
Of purple power, tears from the place of guilt 
The Atlas of the ctushed heart’s agonies, 

The sceptre trembles in each monarch hand 

O’er the glad earth—the brightest crown-gems fade, 
And battled legions—mercenary hosts— 

Are cast, like avalanches, o’er the realm 

That doubts the archangel sanctitude of kings. 
So goodly sympathies expand, and crime 
Becomes impolicy, and shedded blood 

Lamented chance, and. princely palaces 

In other kingdoms shield the despot, cells 

Of darkness in his own should carcerate. 


Time is but thought; and o’er the ill or good, 

It flies or lingers as their spirits will, 

Soothing misfortune, or to nurtured hate, 

Adding dark torrents of feigned injuries. 

Years drearily meandered o’er the heart 

Of Hippias amidst the loveliest bloom 

And verdure of the lote and myrtle groves, 

The Aurora and the vesper hymns of streams, 

The chequered shadows of the Zagros hills, 

The magic, love, romance and revelries 

Of his own beautiful and glittering home. 
Humiliation panted for revenge— 

Shame summoned demon pride—lost powers called up 
The faded apparitions of his hour 

Of homage and dominion; and he sued, 

By starbeam and by sunlight, through the years 

Of banishment, to satraps at his feasts, 

And princes in their palaces, to lead 

The vast hosts of the’ East against the land 

Where, tyrant once, and traitor now, his soul 
Exulted to inflict its hoarded wrath. 

His head was hoary and his countenance 

Trench’d o’er, and charr’d by evil thoughts, ere forth 
The heralds of the Medes and Persians passed, 

To bid Arcadia to the Persian bow. 

And Hippias buried time, till one returned. 

“ Brings’t thou the earth and water? fear they not?’ 
“ Astarte save me! I alone am left; 

The Grecians hurled my fellows from the rocks 

Into the abysses—saying ‘ Take your fill!’ ” 


Mocked thus, Darius paused not, but arrayed 
His armies for the conquest, and the waves 
Of the Euphrates heard the shouts and songs 
Of thousands following thousands to the war. 
The barbs of Araby and towered elephants 
Bore dusky chieftains panoplied; the waste 
And mountain pass and’plain with silken tents 
And costliest pavilions, pillowed round, 
Seemed an enchanted land; and instruments 
Of softest music breathed their harmonies 
O’er the spread camp and scattered wanton march. 
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Emblazoned shields no blood had ever dimmed, 
And mirrored helmets ne’er a sword had left 

A hero’s witness on—and garments soiled 

By no wild combat or untented sleep, 

Glittered and waved around the royal pomp. 
Beside the monarch in the centre rode 

The mover of this pageantry, and oft 

The doubting mind of Hippias, as he cast 

His troubled glances o’er the motley host, 
Betrayed the fear that, like a thraldom brand, 
Seared his proud heart; yet dared he not arraign 
The satrap’s vaunted skill in high command. 
So on they passed and o’er the Aigean swept 
The galleys of the Persian, and his bands, 
Like sundered glaciers, poured upon the plain 
Of deathless Marathon, leaving behind 

Dark solitudes of smouldering flame and gore. 
There stood Miltiades, ’mid the armed hearts 
Of Arcady, and in the bristling van 

Of the Plateans towered an aged form, 
Unbroken by the harvest years of joy 

And virtue; and the same heroic eye 

Watched the o’ercrowding foe, that erst, along 
The hallowed blade flashed on the cloven heart 
Of dead Hipparchus; and the traitor’s brow 
Felt the pale shadows of the sepulchre, 

As he beheld Aristogiton there! 


Let me not feign a picture of that fight! 

The sanctities of ages shroud its deeds. 

Its name is glory, and the hero’s fame, 

In the pantheon shrined of deathless thought! 

It thrills the soul of childhood and inspires 

The sage, the warriour, and the statesman, when 
All other fields of triumph pass away! 


The earth became a reservoir of blood, 

And carnage loathed its banquet, ere the waves 
Of war bore Hippias, crimsoned with the gore 
Of his betrayed and groaning country, near 

Its terrible avenger. ** Art thou come, 

Hoar tyrant traitor! to invoke thy doom 

From him who gashed thy brother’s perjured heart ? 
And heard Harmodius, in his torture, name 
Thy parasites, his fellows in the death ? 

Come! let the trophy of my best days be 

Thy head, upon the shield, that shall not save 
Thy bosom——when thy country bids thee die !” 


He gt hurled him from his plunging steed— 
And, linked like maddened scorpions, they strove, 
And on the earth struggled in the wild might 
Of merciless and all-redeeming hate. 
Aristogiton is above him now! 
Strike for thy country! strike for humankind! 
The sabre searched the tyrant’s vitals then ! 
Ha! the blood bubbles from the ruthless heart! 
Again—one other blow for Liberty! 

hy roll thine eyeballs, patriot? oh, the blade 
Of Hippias, by his dying anguish driven 
With all his living hate, is in thy heart! 
The red streams mingle—the deep rattling voice 
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Of Death exults in this last wild Revenge, 

And the’ low prayer of gratitude, and sigh 

Of love flow from the stiffening lips that breathed 
Their latest blessing on Arcadia’s realm, 

And there, at eve, the searchers of the dead, 

Locked breast to breast, and palled in darkened blood, 
The Tyrant and the avenging Patriot found. 





THE CHALICE. 
A TALE OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
Hagase el milagro, y hagalo Mahoma. 


Let the miracle be done, though Mohammed do it. 
SpanisH Provers. 


In the fourteenth century, on the spot wheve Christ’s: Hospital, in 
London, now stands, arose the noble and richly endowed house of the 
Grey Friars, with its cloistered walks, its pinnacled towers, its oriel 
windows, rich in heraldic blazonry and delicate tracery, and its splen- 
did church, inferior in size and grandeur to the Metropolitan cathedral 
alone, beneath whose lofty and fretted roof Margaret of France and 
Queen Isabella, beside princes of the blood, and farfamed nobles, re- 
posed amid the escutcheoned pomp of departed greatness. 

That the humble followers of the rule of St Francis should be so 
splendidly lodged, and so richly endowed, will not appear astonishing 
to those who remember the great popularity and rapid rise which dis- 
tinguished all the mendicant orders, but particularly the Franciscans ; 
and which, as a natural consequence, excited the bitter enmity of the 
established Benedictines; who, inferiour alike in learning and in po- 
pular talents to these interloping brethren, most heartily consigned them 
all to perdition, and expressed their charitable belief that Sathan, who 
had, doubtless, assisted them to gain their immense wealth, would have 
his own at last. Such is the. charity of all sectaries: every sect pos- 
sesses the key to the only gate of heaven ! 

Wealth brought its neverfailing attendant, luxury, into the cells and 
cloisters of the greycoated brethren; and it required all their metaphy- 
sical subtlety, to excuse, if not vindicate, from the charge of inconsist- 
ency, the luxurious habits of the followers of the moneyhating St 
Francis. 

It was true, would they argue, the rule of the order enjoins spare 
fast and spring water; but, how could they refuse the muscatel so im- 
portunately presented by the merchants of the Vintry, when, doubtless, 
it was offered from gratitude to heaven?’ and the delicate cates, sent by 
those pious city dames, who had so largely profited by the holy bre- 
thren’s ministrations, could they reject without giving offence? It was 
true, the rule strictly forbade ‘ riche and fayre apparell,”’ the worthy 
St Francis himself averring, that ‘‘ a ragged coat drove away the devil;” 
but, if the fairest hands wrought garments of the finest texture, if the 
most delicate fingers plied the needle for their decoration, was it Chris- 
tianlike for the pious brotherhood churlishly to reject the well inten- 
tioned gifts of their fair disciples, and sternly determine to wear coarse 
woolen and sackcloth? Impossible! ‘* No, beloved brethren !’’ exclaim- 
ed father Gervasius, the reverend superiour, when his decision was s0- 
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licited respecting the propriety of receiving a fat buck and two pipes of 
malvoisie which alderman Oxenforde had presented; ‘* No, my brethren, 
methinks we may not refuse them, seeing that we are strictly enjoined 
“‘ confidenter mendicare,’’ and wherefore, if we are not to receive? 
Moreover, although we may not take money, we are commanded to 
receive gifts; and shall we say what shall be given us? Again, we are 
bound to eat whatsoever is sent and set before us; then, how can we 
refuse the worthy alderman’s gifts ?”’ 

These unanswerable arguments carried formal conviction to the 
already convinced minds of the greycoated brotherhood. The fat 
buck and the malvoisie were received with many thanks, and the united 
convent agreed, that as a ductor dubitantium, father Gervasius equalled, 
not only the acute Occam, the subtle Duns Scotus, but even that monarch 
of syllogisms, the irrefragable and seraphic doctor St ‘Thomas Aquinas. 

And now the worthy brotherhood were assembled in the chapter- 
house, where their reverend supefiour stood in earnest conversation 
with one of their warmest supporters, Master Hubert Elsing, a wealthy 
goldsmith of the Lombard; and, from the glow of satisfaction, diffused 
over his broad and rubicund countenance, the grey brothers anticipate 
the welcome intelligence of some noble gift—some rich endowment— 
or, perhaps, some valuable legacy, which is far more acceptable to all 
priests than any inspiration or apocalypse. 

‘* Beloved brethren !’’ at length exclaimed the superiour, vainly striv- 
ing to assume a seriousness suited to the occasion, ‘* Pretiosa in con- 
spectu Domini Mors sanctorum ejus” and truly may we say this of 
that most dear and virtuous lady dame Dionysia de Burgh, who hath 
but even now departed. Well can I declare her many and excellent 
qualities, more especially her love to this humble and world-despising 
brotherhood, who labour after heavenly things with all meekness and 
diligence. ‘The praise of the virtuous woman is hers, for, ‘* Manum 
suam aperuit inopi, et palmas suas extendit ad pauperem,”’ 1 may 
not declare all the good deeds of this honourable lady, for time would 
fail, but I will pray my worthy friend to read this most virtuous lady’s 
last testament ; for, truly, her works do follow her.” 

The worthy citizen and goldsmith here arose, and taking from be- 
neath his long furred mantle a scroll of parchment, proceeded to gratify 
the wealth-contemning fraternity, by reading its interesting contents, 
which gave all that property due to the rightful heirs, to the impudent 
mendicants of St Francis. But most especially, she bequeathed a thou- 
sand marks of gold for the manufacture of a magnificent chalice of gold, 
to be used in the church of the Grey Friars. 

‘Great, truly, is the goodness of this most dear lady, “‘ beati sunt 
mortui qui in Domino moriuntur,” exclaimed the pious father Gerva- 
sius; ‘* see ye not, brethren, how that, through the intercession of the 
blessed St Francis, we find favour in sight of all people ; like that holy 
prophet Daniel, who, when he sojourned at the court of the king of the 
Saracens, jousted even with lions, and overcame them all, through the 
grace of Our Ladye; and thus, though we are assaulted by lionlike 
men, and divers bitter things are said against us, yet we find favour and 
great honour—why !—truly may we answer in the words of the Psalter, 

** Quoniam elegit Deus Sion; elegit eam in habitationem sibi.”’ * * 

** Good morrow, holy father !’”’ said Master Blount, the worthy mas- 
ter of the goldsmiths, addressing the reverend prior of St Bartholomew 
the Great, as he stood beneath the low arch beside Clothfair; ‘‘ ye have 
heard the news, doubtless ?” 
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For, gentle reader, fortunately for the good citizens of London, in 
the fourteenth century, although newspapers were unknown, there was 
no lack of newsmongers. The tribe have ever been noted for their in- 
defatigable impudence. 

“* Indeed, have I,”’ replied the angry Benedictine, ‘* but I marvel not; 
this is not the first time that these wolves in sheep’s clothing have en- 
tered widows’ houses and gained rich legacies—‘ Sathan helps his own,’ 
and did we doubt that saying, the Grey Friars would force us to be- 
lieve it; and, moreover, not content with gaining gifts from every one, 
they must have a golden chalice, to show how well Sathan can work 
for them.” 

‘“* Nay, nay,” answered Master Blount, irritated at this insinuation 
against his craft, ‘‘ it will, doubtless, be a fair and goodly piece of work- 
manship, and show the marvellous skill of our London goldsmiths, but 
it will be solely through the grace of Our Lady.”—*‘ So ye intend, I 
doubt not, good master Blount,” replied the wily prior; ‘* but what if 
the Grey Brothers should persuade the workmen to let them have it, 
and then set some huge black fiend to work, as Gerbertus did, and bind 
him by a strong spell to finish it ere cockerowing? We shall see a 
goodly chalice then !’—‘‘ Nay, reverend father,” meekly replied the 
citizen, ‘‘ say not so—the Grey Brothers are a pious and charitable 
order, and many great men have belonged to their rule—they cannot 
employ sorcery.” —‘‘ Great men?’ retorted the charitable prior, red- 
dening with anger, ‘‘ aye, great in sorceries, and conjurations, and all 
evil works: was not that child of Sathan, Roger Bacon, one of them, 
and does not all England yet ring of his magic? What holy man could 
make glasses to see what was done miles off? What holy man could 
make thunder and lightning? ‘That is Sathan’s own work, I trow.”— 
Such is the bitter hostility between sects now, when money or gifts are 
the question. Lucre is a god, forsooth. 

Master Blount was silent; for the fearful tales of the sorceries of 
Friar Bacon, and the awful mystery of the brazen head, recurring to 
his mind, he began to fear that the Grey Brothers might really be in 
league with the Evil One. 

‘** You are not aware, my worthy master,” continued the malicious 
prior, ‘‘ what noble presents these wolves in sheep’s clothing receive: 
since last Lammastide only, Elsing hath sent them a fair silver dish, 
and Fraunceys a furred mantle, for Our Lady’s image in their church, 
and the Lord Mayor hath sent them two barrels of muscatel and a bag 
of spices. O the fleshpots of Egypt! and what hath this priory received, 
the ancient priory of St Bartholomew the Great?—and why the great, 
but from its great privileges and sanctity ?—And this noble and ancient 
house, founded by the pious Rahere, and endowed by the virtuous 
queen Maude, -hath received only ten marks, offered yesterday because 
it was the feast of kings! Now, whence can it be, save through the 
aid of the Evil One, that gifts and largesses without number should 
come into their treasury ?’’ ‘The gifts of this world are ever invaluable 
to the givers of another. 

“It would be a fearful case indeed, if the chalice should be wrought 
by magic,” resumed Master Blount; ‘ but be assured, holy father, all 
that I can do shall be done; for I will closely question the candidates, 
and enquire whether they be devout, and keep the fasts and festivals of 
the holy church: methinks, young Drew Berentin will be appointed 

workman, for no other prentice throughout the whole craft can compare 
with him; that fair young man, who made love to Elsing’s daughter 
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Agatha, at which the father was very wroth. Now, the chalice will 
be safe enough if he hath the making of it, for he is very devout, and 
tells his beads every morning before the image of the blessed St Agatha, 
and I will caution him to go to. work warily, not to let the chalice ever 
be out of his keeping; moreover, he shall get all his tools sprinkled 
with holy water, and he shall make the siga of the cross always before 
he begins.” 

** You say right, master Blount, and like a good Christian,” replied 
the prior, ‘‘ great efficacy is there in the sign of the cross,— 


“ Nulla salus est in domo, Reprimit demonia ; 
Nisi Cruce munit homo. Dat captivis libertatem, 
Ista suos fortiores, Vite confert novitatem, 
Semper facit et victores, Ad antiquam dignitatem 
Morbos sanat et languores, Crux reducit omnia.” 


“Ah! holy father!’ exclaimed the admiring goldsmith, ‘‘no one 
need fear the powers of darkness, with such a wondrous charm as that 
you have just said; methinks, it. would drive away all the legions that 
assaulted holy St Anthony.” ‘It would, my son, and how highly 
ought the ministers of that church to be esteemed, who are possessed 
of such important secrets! farewell, master Blount, ve will erelong see 
somewhat of the magic and conjurations of the holy Grey Brothers, 
unless Sathan put an end to it, by carrying them off for himself.” 

Time passes on, the deathbell has tolled,—the funeral procession has 
entered the church of the Grey Friars,—and amidst the blaze of conse- 
crated tapers, the almost suffocating clouds of incense, and the pealing 
harmonies of the Dies Jrae, dame Dionysia de Burgh has been consign- 
ed to her “‘ fayre marbre tomb.” 

And now the wardens of the craft and mysterie of the goldesmythes, 
with master Blount, as president, have examined the pretensions of the 
various candidates; while master Elsing has joyfully presented dame 
Dionysia’s splendid apparel to the image of the virgin; and her fair 
silver cups, and the marvellous rings, to the worthy superiour Gervasius. 

As master Blount had predicted, Drew Berentin has been appointed 
maker of the'chalice, and, ardently invoking the assistance of St Aga- 
tha, he has joyfully departed; and the reverend superiour has prayed the 
master and wardens of the craft and mysterie of the goldesmythes to 
partake the hospitalities of their poor and humble brotherhood, while 
master Blount, unable to forget the fearful insinuations of the prior of St 
Bartholomew, with feelings anything but pleasant, yields a reluctant 
consent. 

What can possibly be more efficacious in overcoming prejudices, 
subduing hostilities, or promoting kindly feelings, than a plentiful din- 
ner? Master Blount, delighted with the good cheer before him, has 
forgotten the pious exhortations of the worthy prior; he joins in the 
merry converse of the holy brotherhood, and pledges the worthy supe- 
riour with right good will. 

* * * * * * 

“Well, master Blount, how will the chalice go on now 2” was the ex- 
clamation of the prior of St Bartholomew, soon after; accosting the 
master of the goldsmiths’ company. ‘‘ Admirably, I trust,” replied 
master Blount, ‘and it must certainly be through the especial grace of 
the saints that Drew Berentin hath succeeded so well ; he hath finished 
two roses on one side, and they are such as were never before scen in 
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gold, and the lilies around the brim look as though they had but just 
been gathered.” ‘ Said I not, that the chalice would be most wonder- 
fully wrought ?’’ rejoined the insidious prior. 

“Yes, holy father; but it is through the marvellous skill of this 
young man, and not by the aid of the Evil One.”—* We shall know 
more about that erelong,’’ replied the prior, ‘* for Drew Berentin hath 
this morning been taken to the palace of the bishop, on great, and grie- 
vous charges of. conjuration; truly, I lament for the poor young man, 
seeing that the Grey Brothers have, doubtless, drawn him in: but we 
will go thither, and hear the charge against him.” 

Master Blount, sincerely reproaching himself for the respect and at- 
tention he had so lately shewn to so evil and abandoned a brotherhood, 
followed the delighted prior in silence to the court, where the spiritual 
lord of London, in his splendid and imposing vestments, the long pur- , 
ple robe, the seamless dalmatica, the embroidered cope and glittering 
mitre, rising in all the pride of episcopacy, and grasping the ornament- 
ed crosier—surrounded by his chaplains, and a large assemblage of 
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clergy and laity, commenced his address to the awestruck multitude :— 
‘** Well hath this noble and ancient city thriven since our late worthy 
king Edward, (whom God assoil !) cast out that evil and accursed race, | 
the Jews. Well hath this city thriven ; but, alas! of late years, through 1 
abundence of wealth and multitude of merchandise, wares of Sathan have 
been imported. Fearful spells, and devilish charms have been brought P 
in amongst us, and men, even men professing love to our holy church ¢ 
have not been ashamed to use crystals, wherewith may be seen what is 
done afar off; and fearful and heathenish signs,* whereby they would — t 
seek to compute numbers even as by magic. It is not enough that jus- ; t 
tice be done to the bodies of men, while their souls are left unguarded, 2 
—justice must be done to both.. I, therefore, by the authority of this 4 
pastoral staff, wherewith I guide the meek, rule the simple, collect the ¢ 
scattered, and restrain the presumptuous, command the prisoner, and v 
his accusers to appear.” ¥ 
The unfortunate young artist was brought in, and a crowd of witness- p 
es, neither remarkable for rank nor respectability, pressed forward to d 
offer their respective testimonies. One averred, that Drew Berentin tl 
had declared that the chalice should surpass every other, though he 
would not say by what means; another deposed, that he had seen the e 
young artist going along muttering strange words to himself; but the r 
last witness, no other than the porter at the priory of St Bartholomew, 0 
delivered the following most veracious statement ;—he went the preced- p 
ing evening to Drew Berentin’s workshop, with the prior’s seal ring, 
and there observed a tall figure wrapt in a long mantle, busily engaged b 
on the chalice,—that he spoke to it, but receiving no answer, he wisely A 
judged it could be no good ; whereupon, he made the sign of the cross, le 
when the figure, putting forth a pair of huge black wings, instantane- p 
ously vanished, with all the usual accompaniments of saucer eyes, tre- 
mendous claws, and a most feafful smell of ‘brimstone, fe 
What stronger proof of guilt could be possibly demanded than this? 
The young artist was called on for his defence; but, lost in‘ astonish- al 
ment at the awful charges which had just been preferred against him, be 
he thrice attempted to speak, but in vain. tic 
** Reverend father 1”? exclaimed the superiour of the Grey Friars," © of 


here are many goldsmiths present, who will all aver that this young mat 


* The Arabic numerals, introduced about this time. at 
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is a most admirable worker in gold and silver; here are master Blount 
and master Elsing, let them examine the chalice, and say whether it 
hath not been wrought by earthly hands: moreover, let the prisoner 
take his graver, and he shall shew that he alone hath been the work- 
man.” 

A petition so reasonable could not be refused—the chalice was brought, 
and the graver placed in the young artist’s hands; but he in vain at- 
tempted to proceed—again and again he essayed, but the strokes were 
weak and uneven, like the first rude attempt of some skilless workman ; 
and the bishop arose to pronounce sentence on the agent and associate 
of the powers of darkness. 

‘* Reverend father !’’ exclaimed father Anselm, the subprior of the 
house of the Grey Friars, ‘‘ learned men have said, that if a sorcerer 
compel a spirit to work for him, it must be done within a set time ; and, 
also, that having once given the order, he cannot revoke it. Suffer this 
young man to be remanded for a given time—let the chalice be placed 
on the table, the doors being locked, and then if a spirit hath indeed 
been invoked, the work will be completed.” 

‘“* Your saying is good,” replied the bishop, ‘‘ let the young man be 
kept safely: tomorrow seven days is the feast of St Agatha, virgin and 
martyr, and then shall he finally be brought before us.” 

The court was accordingly adjourned, the unfinished chalice placed 
on the table with the graver beside it, and the bishop himself, having 
carefully locked the door, has departed. 

It may easily be imagined that the news of Drew Berentin’s misfor- 
tune rapidly found its way to every part of the city, and that many were 
the comments of the worthy citizens upon it. Indeed, the tale, with 
all its supernatural adjuncts, was so admirably suited to the taste of the 
age, as well as to its superstitions, that it furnished the sole topic of 
conversation to all the inhabitants of London during the anxious inter- 
val of the seven days. And many a fearful story of satanic agency 
was told by the wily Benedictines—and many a tale of heavenly inter- 
position was related by the sorrowful Grey Brothers to their respective 
disciples—and many a prayer was offered by the beautiful Agatha for 
the final deliverance of her unfortunate lover. . 

Now it chanced that the confidential chaplain of the bishop had been 
confessor to Agatha’s mother, and, anxious to hear tidings of Drew Be- 
rentin, day after day she repaired to him; often casting a wistful eye 
on the ironbarred door which shut in that farfamed chalice whose sur- 
passing beauty had caused all her lover’s misfortunes. 

Her deep sorrow has touched the old man, and, forgetful of his duty 
both to the prisoner and to his master, he has at length promised 
Agatha, that, on the eventful day she shall remain in the adjoining gal- 
lery, whence, unseen by the court, she may both hear and observe its 
proceedings. 

The day has arrived—Agatha has been secretly admitted, and, with 
feelings of intensest anxiety, she looks out from her hidingplace. 

The doors are all locked—the bishop will not arrive yet—she is quite 
alone,—what if she leaves her hidingplace, and steals one look at the 
beautiful unfinished chalice? Alas! curiosity has silenced the sugges- 
tions of prudence, and she stands beside the table, almost unconscious 
of existence. 

The bell has chimed four, but Agatha hears it not; impelled by her 
evil genius, she has even taken up the graver, and, all unwittingly, is 
attempting to trace an additional leaf; and there she stands, with one 
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delicate hand laid gently across the chalice, while the other is lightly 
tracing the outline—her fair hair like a beam of light hangs across her 
snowy forehead—the white and ample folds of her wimple float like a 
fleecy cloud around her, while the many tinted light, which streams 
through the gorgeously painted window, sheds a halo of gold and pur- 
ple splendour around a more beautiful and ethereal form than poet ever 
imagined, or visionary ever beheld. 

The door has opened—the bishop, his chaplains, and the multitude 
enter, but Agatha sees them not; unconscious, unmoved, she stands, the 
beautiful personification of her titular saint. 

The rustling of garments, the noise of many footsteps, the exclama- 
tion of the bishop and his attendants, at length arouse the unhappy 
girl from her mournful dream. ‘The fatal consequences of her unre- 
strained curiosity rush overpoweringly on her mind—she perceives she 
is lost, and precipitately flees. 

‘Reverend father, what have you seen?”’ exclaimed master Elsing, 
pressing forward as he beheld the bishop prostrate on the floor, telling 
his beads with great devotion. 

“The holy father hath’seen Sathan,” replied the well pleased prior 
of St Bartholomew, ‘‘ pray heaven, he may not go stark wode.” The 
horrorstricken crowd drew instinctively back, while master Blount kept 
his eyes determinately fixed on the ground, fearing, if he lifted them, 
to meet the withering glance of some huge black fiend. ‘* Sancta Aga- 
tha, ora pro me!”’ exclaimed father Anselm slowly rising. ‘‘ 4page! 
Sathanas!”’ continued the prior of St Bartholomew, most devoutly spit- 
ting on the ground. 

The bishop arose from his knees, and slowly but firmly approached 
the chalice. 

‘Blessed are our eyes to have seen this miracle!—the gold filings 
are Scattered around, and another leaf has been added, but, not by the 
spirits of darkness,—bring in the prisoner.” 

Drew Berentin was brought in, and while the wondering bystanders 
awaited in awestruck silence his fearful sentence, much did the young 
artist marvel at the benignant smile which illumined the stern features 
of the spiritual lord of London, but even more at the kindly words which 
were so unexpectedly addressed to him. 

**O virtuous and highly favoured young man, to you hath it been 
given, even by a miracle, to overcome your enemies; truly, have you 
received assistance,—but not from the powers of hell,—nor the fiends 
of darkness, but from the pure and holy handsof the blessed St Agatha, 
whom these aged eyes (albeit unworthy) even now beheld, clothed in 
that heavenly radiance, and arrayed in that unearthly beauty, that be- 
longs but to the kingdom.of Heaven.. Go in peace, my son! ‘go and 
prosper. And you, father Gervasius, take this holy chalice, even un- 
finished as it is, place it on the altar; heaven forbid. that mortal hands 
should complete the work of the blessed St Agatha !’’ 

“* Magnificavit Dominus facere nobiscum facti, sumus letantes,” 
was the joyful exclamation of the astonished superiour, as, reverently 
bearing the miraculous chalice, he passed through the discomfited crowd 
of Benedictines,* 


The saintly chalice, amid the rejoicings of the favoured brotherhood, 


* Such is the vietory that Love achieves over bigotry and ecclesiastical fraud 


—the malevolence of sectaries and the despotism of priestly domination. May 
it triumph ever thus! 
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was placed on the high altar in the church of the Grey Friars, and 
multitudes flocked thither to behold it; and thither came master Elsing, 
overjoyed at the visible interference of heaven; and thither came mas- 
ter Blount, sincerely deploring his former suspicions ; and thither came 
the heaven-favoured artist and his beautiful bride, to offer fervent thanks- 
givings for so miraculous a deliverance ; and, when father Anselm, who 
had been privileged to behold the heavenly vision, described the sur- 
passing beauty of the Virgin Martyr—the ethereal delicacy of her form 
—the celestial expression of her face—unconscious that the fair origi- 
nal stood before him, a glow of delight, and, perhaps, of pardonable 
vanity, overspread the beautiful features of the earthly St Agatha, as 
most devoutly she returned thanks to all the saints who had enabled her 
so well to personate one of their number, and perform a miracle ! 


MRS JAMESON’S LOVES OF THE POETS.* 


Tue authoress of -this work, Mrs Jameson, is. one of the liveliest 
and sweetest writers of the age. Her Diary of an Ennuyée is well 
known and universally admired. It is full of eloquence, beauty and 
pathos. With the most striking descriptions of scenery, and the most 
glowing sketches of ancient and modern art in Italy, are interwoven 
many threads of personal history, just enough hidden to call up in the 
reader’s mind a strong and romantic interest for the author. It isa 
work whose merits ought to give it something more than the fleeting 
existence of a novel; for it contains the results of feeling, and reflection, 
and taste, exercised on those arts which clothe the life of man in beauty 
and poetry. Another work of this lady deserves to be characterized in 
the highest terms of praise—that, namely, on the female characters of 
Shakespeare. 

‘‘The Loves of the Poets” are a series of histories of those ladies 
who have exercised a marked influence on poetical literature, and 
whose names have been immortalized in song. The author begins with 
the loves of the classic poets, whom she dispatches in a single chapter 
of five pages. She then comes down to those amusing and fantastic 
gentlemen, the Troubadours, among whom she finds enough of the 
romantic to satisfy even her glowing imagination. We know not where 
to look for so much information on the literature of Provence, given in 
a lively and attractive form, in so short a space. The period during 
which the Provengal troubadours flourished, is one of great importance in 
literary history, by reason of the peculiar character of deep and reve- 
rential sentiment towards the female sex, which it imparted to the early 
poetry of Italy, and through that, to the subsequent poetry of all Eu- 
rope. But little knowledge on this subject is in popular circulation, 
and anes this portion of Mrs Jameson’s book has an uncommon 
worth, 

The following story of sentimental extravagance is undoubtedly true, 
and it is pleasantly told. 


* Memoirs of the Loves of the Poets.—Biographical Sketches of Women 
celebrated in Ancient and Modern Poetry. By the Authoress of the “ Diary 
of an Ennuyée,” &c. Boston: Russell, Odiorne & Co. 1833. 
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“The story of Peyre de Ruer, ‘ gentlehomme et Troubadour,’ might be termed 
a satirical romance, did we not know that it is a plain fact, related with perfect 
simplicity. He devotes himself to a lady of the noble Italian family of Carrac- 
cioli, and in her praise he composes, as usual, ‘ maintes belles et doctes chan- 
sons :’—but the lady seems to have had a taste for magnificence and pleasure ; 
and the poet, in order to find favour in her eyes, pees his patrimony in rich 
apparel, banquets, and joustes in her honour. The lady, however, continues 
inexorable; and Peyre de Ruer takes the habit of a pilgrim and wanders about 
the country. He arrives in the holy week at a certain church, and desires of 
the curé permission to preach to his congregation of penitents :—he ascends the 
pulpit, and recites, with infinite fervour and grace, one of his own chansons 
d’amour,y—for, says the chronicles, ‘autre chose ne sgavait,’ ‘he knew nothing 
better.’ The people mistaking it for an invocation to the Virgin Mary, or the 
Saints, are deeply affected and edified ; eyes are seen to weep that never wept 
before ; the most impenitent hearts are suddenly softened : he concludes with an 
exhortation in the same strain—and then descending from the pulpit, places him- 
self at the door, and holding out his hat for the customary alms, his delighted 
congregation fill it to overflowing with pieces of silver. Peyre de Ruer forth- 
with casts off his pilgrim’s gown, and in a new and splendid dress, and with a 
new song in his hand, he presents himself before the ladye of his love, who 
charmed by his gay attire not less than by his return, received him most gra- 
ciously, and bestows on him ‘ maintes caresses.’ 

‘*T must observe that the biographer of this Peyre de Ruer, himself a church- 
man, does not appear in the least scandalized or surprised at this very novel 
mode of recruiting his finances and obtaining the favour of the lady; but gives 
us fairly to understand, that after such a proof of loyalté, he should have thought 
it quite contrary to all rule, if she had still rejected the addresses of this gentil 
Troubadour.” 


The sketch of Bertrand de Born is drawn with much liveliness, force, 
and felicity. 


** Nature had made him a poet of the first order. In these dayshe would have 
been another Lord Byron ; but he lived in a terrible and convulsed state of so- 
ciety, and it was only in the intervals snatched from his usual pursuits—that is, 
from burning the castles, and ravaging the lands of his neighbours, and stirring 
up rebellion, discord, and bloodshed all around him—that he composed a vast 
number of lays, serventes, and chansons ; some breathing of the most martial, 
and even merciless spirit; others devoted to the praise and honour of his 
love, or rather loves, as full of submissive tenderness and chivalrous gallantry. 

“‘ He first celebrated Elinor Plantagenet, the sister of his friend and brother 
in arms and song, Richard Ceur de Lion ; and we are expressly told that Richard 
was proud of the poetical homage rendered to the charms of his sister by this 
knightly Troubadour, and that the Princess was far from being insensible to his 
admiration. Only one of the many songs addressed to Elinor has been pre- 
served; from which we gather, that it was composed by Bertrand in the field, 
at a time when his army was threatened with famine, and the poet himself was 
suffering from the pangs of hunger. Elinor married the Duke of Saxony, and 
Bertrand chose for his next love, the beautiful Maénz de Montagnac, daughter 
of the Viscount of Turenne, and wife of Talleyrand de Perigord. The lady ac- 
cepted his service, and acknowledged him as her knight; but evil tongues hav- 
ing attempted to sow dissensions between the lovers, Bertrand addressed to her 
a song, in which he defends himself from the imputation of inconstancy, in a 
style altogether characteristic and original. The warriour poet, borrowing from 
the objects of his daily cares, ambition and pleasure, phrases to illustrate and 
enhance the expression of his love, wishes ‘that he may lose his favourite hawk 
in her first flight; that a falcon may stoop and bear her off, as she sits upon his 
wrist, and tear her in his sight, if the sound of his lady’s voice be not dearer 
to him than all the gifts of ten from another.’—‘ That he may stumble with 
his shield about his neck; that his helmet may gall his brow; that his bridle 
may be too long, his stirrups too short; that he may be forced to ride a hard 
trotting horse, and find his groom drunk when he arrives at his gate, if there be 
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a word of truth in the accusations of his enemies :—that he may not have a 
denier to stake at the gaming-table, and that the dice may never more be fa- 
vourable to him, if ever he had swerved from his faith :—that he may look on 
like a dastard, and see his lady wooed and won by another ;—that the winds may 
fail him at sea ;—that-in the battle he may be the first to fly, if he who has slan- 
dered him does not lie in his throat,’ and so on through seven or eight 
stanzas. 

‘¢ Bertrand de Born exercised, in his time, a fatal influence on the counsels 
and politics of England. A close and ardent friendship existed between him 
and young Henry Plantagenet, the eldest son of our Henry the Second ; and the 
family dissensions which distracted the English Court, and the unnatural re- 
bellion of Henry and Richard against their father, were his work. It happened 
some time after the death of Prince Henry, that the King of England besieged 
Bertrand de Born in one of his castles: the resistance was long and obstinate, 
but at length the warlike Troubadour was taken prisoner and brought before 
the King, so justly incensed against him, and from whom he had certaitly 
no mercy to expect. The heart of Henry was still bleeding with the wounds 
inflicted by his ungrateful children, and he saw before him, and in his power, 
the primary cause of their misdeeds and his own bitter sufferings. Bertrand 
was on the point of being led out to death, when by a single word he reminded 
the King of his lost son, and the tender friendship which had existed between 
them. ‘The chord was struck which never ceased to vibrate in the parental 
heart of Henry ; bursting into tears, he turned aside, and commanded Bertrand 
and his followers to be immediately set at liberty : he even restored to Bertrand 
his castle and his lands, ‘in the name of his dead son.’ It is such traits as these, 
occurring at every page, which lend to the chronicles of this stormy period, an 
interest overpowering the horrour they would otherwise excite: for then all the 
best, as well as the worst of human passions were called into play. In this 
tempestuous commingling of all the jarring elements of society, we have those 
strange approximations of the most opposite sentiments—implacable revenge 
and sublime forgiveness ;—gross licentiousness and delicate tenderness ;—bar- 
barism and refinement ;—treachery and fidelity—which remind one of that hete- 
rogeneous mass tossed up by a stormy ocean; heaps of pearls, unvalued gems, 
wedges of gold, mingled with dead men’s bones, and all the slimy, loathsome, 
and monotonous production of the deep, which during a calm remain together 
concealed and unknown in its unfathomed abysses.” 


The richest materials our author finds among the early poets of Italy. 
Here, indeed, she seems perfectly at home, and her fine taste and ar- 
dent imagination, and overflowing eloquence, find ‘ample room and 
verge enough.” As might be expected, Petrarch and Laura, Dante and 
Beatrice, hold the most conspicuous place in her annals. She contends 
for the bodily existence of these dames—a point which some of the old 
critics have contested in ponderous and learned tomes—but which we 
believe is now settled for ever, in accordance with the opinion of Mrs 
Jameson. 

We hope the following ‘‘ forensic” thesis will tend to edification. 


“It will be said, perhaps, that ‘the picture of such a mind as Petrarch’s, en- 
slaved and distracted by a dreaming passion, employed, even in his declining 
years, in writing and polishing Jove verses, is a pitiable subject of contempla- 
tion; that if he had not left us his Canzoniére, he would probably have perform- 
ed some other excelling work of genius, which would have crowned him with 
equal or superior glory ; and that if he had never been the loye of Laura, he 
would have been no Jess that master-spirit who gave the leading impulse to the 
age in which he lived, by consecrating his life, his energies, all his splendid 
talents, to the cultivation of philosophy and the fine arts, the extension of learning 
and liberty, and the general improvement of mankind.’ 

“1 doubt this, and J appeal to Petrarch himself. 

‘I believe there is no version into English of the 48th Canzone. If Lady 
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Dacre had executed it—and in the same spirit as the ‘ Chiare, fresehe e dolce 
acque,’ and the ‘ Italia mia,’ the reader had been spared my abortive prose sketch, 

























































which will give as just an idea of the original, as a hastily pencilled outline of ¥ 

one of Titian’s or Domenichino’s masterpieces would give us of all the magic 

colouring and effect of their glorious and half-breathing creations. li 
‘*In this Canzone, Petrarch, in a high strain of poetic imagery, which takes it 

nothing from the truth or pathos of the sentiment, allegorises his own situation ad 

and feelings: he represents himself as citing the Lord of Love, ‘Suo empio e pe 


dolce Lignore,’ before the throne of Reason, and accusing him as the cause of 
all his sufferings, sorrows, errors, and misspent time. ‘Through him (Love) 8? 
I have endured, even from the moment I was first beguiled into his power, such 


various and such exquisite pain, that my patience has at length been exhausted, bo 
and I have abhorred my existence. I have not only forsaken the path of ambi- pi 
tion and useful exertion, but even of pleasure and of happiness: I, who was = 
born, if I do not deceive myself, for far higher purposes than to be a mere he 
amorous slave! Through him I have deen careless of my duty to Heaven— . 
negligent of myself :—for the sake of one woman I forgot all else !—me mise- 5 
rable! What have availed me all the high and precious gifts of Heaven, the sc 
talents, the genius which raised me above other men? My hairs are changed to rs 
gray, but still my heart changeth not. Hath he not sent me wandering over the di 
earth in search of repose? ‘Hath he not driven me from city to city, and through Z 
forests, and woods, and wild solitudes ? Hath he not deprived me of peace, and Z 
of that sleep which no herbs nor chanted spells have power to restore ? Through oe 
him, I have become a byeword in the world, which I have filled with my lamen- r 
tations, till by their repetition I have wearied myself, and perhaps all others.’ f 
“To this long tirade, Love, with indignation, replies: ‘ Hearest thou the r 
falsehood of this ungrateful man ! This is he who in his youth devoted himself pn 
to the despicable traffic of words and lies, and now he blushes not to reproach ge 
me with having raised him from obscurity, to know the delights of an honour- He 
able and virtuous life. I gave him power to attain a height of fame and virtue rs 
to which, of himself, he had never dared to aspire. If he has obtained a name le 
among men, to me he owes it. Let him remember the great heroes and poets . 
of antiquity, whose evil stars condemned them to lavish their. love upon un- be 
unworthy objects, whose mistresses were courtezans and slaves ; while for him, ™ 
I chose from the whole world one lovely woman, so gifted by Heaven with all 
female excellence, that her likeness is not to be found beneath the moon—one 
whose melodious voice and gentle accents had power to banish from his heart gre 
every vain, and dark, and vicious thought. These were the wrongs of which 
he complains: such is my reward for all I have done for him—ungrateful man! ' 
Upon my wings hath he soared upwards, till his name is placed among the Pe 
greatest of the sons of song, and fair ladies and gentle knights listen with de- tio 
light to his strains :—had it not been for me, what had he become before now? the 
Perhaps a vain flatterer, seeking preferment in a Court, confounded among the per 
herd of vulgar men! I have so chastened, so purified his heart through the ten 
heavenly image impressed upon it, that even in his youth, and in the age of the pas 
passions, I preserved him pure in thought and in action; whatever of good or ten 
great ever stirred within his breast, he derives from her and from me. From sou 
the contemplation of virtue, sweetness, and beauty, in the gracious countenance tho 
of her he loved, I led him upwards to the adoration of the first Great Cause, the —t 
fountain of all that is beautiful and excellent :—hath he not himself confessed 
it? And this fair creature, whom I gave him to be the honour, and delight, and 
prop of his frail life’— 
“ Here the sense is suddenly broken off in the middle ofaline. Petrarch utters 
a cry of horror, and exclaims—‘ Yes, you gave her to me, but you have also 
taken her from me!’ , 
‘+ Love replies with sweet austerity—‘ not I—but Hz—the eternal One—who | 
hath willed it so !” ou 
‘ After this, it will be allowed, I think, that it is to Laura we owe Petrarch ; - 
and that if the recompense she bestowed on him was not exactly that which he i his 
sought—yet in fame, in greatness, in virtue, and in happiness, she wel] and - 
richly repaid the adoration he lavished at her feet, and the glorious wreath of Mee 


song with which he has circled her brows !” 
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We annex the following passage chiefly for the beauty and enthusiasm 
with which it is written. 


‘¢‘ When at Milan, I was taken, as a matter of course, to visit the Ambrosian 
library. - At the time L was in ill-health, dejected and indifferent; and I only re- 
member being led in passive resignation from room to room, and called upon to 
admire a vast variety of objects, at the moment when I was pining for rest; 
when to look, think, speak, or move, was pain—when to sit motionless and to 
gaze out upon the sunshine, seemed to me the only supreme blessedness. In 
such moments as these, we can have sympathies with nature, but not with old 
books and antiquities. I have a most confused recollection both of the locality 
and the contents of this famous collection; but there were two objects which 
roused me from this sullen stupour, and indellibly impressed my imagination 
and my memory ; and one of these was the celebrated copy of Virgil, which had 
been the favourite companion and constant study of Petrarch, containing that 
memorandum of.the death of Laura, in his own handwriting, which, after 
much: expenditure of paper, and argument, and critical abuse, is at length ad- 
mitted to be genuine. L knew little of the controversy this famous inscrip- 
tion had occasioned in Italy—though I was aware that its authenticity had been 
disputed ; but as a homely proverb saith, seeing is believing ; to look upon the 
handwriting with my own eyes, would have made assurance doubly sure, if in 
that moment I needed such assurance. Ido not remember reasoning or doubt- 
ing on the subject ;—but gushing up like the waters of an intermitting fountain, 
there was a sudden flow of feeling and memory came over my heart :—I stood 
for some moments silently contemplating the name of Laura, in the pale, half- 
effaced characters traced by the hand of ‘her lover; that name with which his 
genius and his love have filled the earth: confused thoughts of the mingling of 
vanity and glory—of the ‘ poco polvere che nulla sente,’ and the immortality of 
deified beauty, were crowded in my mind. When all were gone, I turned back, 
and gave the guide a small gratuity to be allowed to do homage to the name of 
Laura, by pressing my lips upon it. The reader smiles at this sentimental 
enthusiasm ; so would I, if time had not taught me to respect, as well as regret, 
what it has taken from me, and riever can restore.” 


The story of Dante and Beatrice is more interesting still. The two 
great poets (Dante and Petrarch) are thus skilfully contrasted. 


‘“‘ Dante and his Beatrice are best exhibited in contrast to Petrarch and Laura. 
Petrarch was in his youth an amiable and accomplished courtier, whose ambi- 
tion was to cultivate the arts, and please the fair. Dante early plunged into 
the factions which distracted his native city, was of a stern commanding tem- 
per, mingling study with action. Petrarch loved with all the vivacity of his 
temper; he took a pleasure in publishing, in exaggerating, in embellishing his 
passion in the eyes of the world. Dante, capable of strong and enthusiastic 
tenderness, and early concentrating all the affections of his heart on one object, — 
sought no sympathy ; and jorvence tells us of himself—in contradistinction to 
those poets of his time who. wrote of love from fashion or fancy, not from feeling 
—that he wrote as love inspired, and his heart dictated. 


 ¢fo mi son un che, quando 
Amore spira, noto, ed in quel modo 
Ch’ei detta dentro, vo significando.’ 
Purcarorio, c. 24. 


“A coquette would have triumphed in such a captive as Petrarch; and in 
truth, Iaura seems to have ‘sounded him from the top to the bottom of his com- 
~ :’—a tender and impassioned woman would repose on such a heart as 

ante’s, even as his Beatrice did. Petrarch had a gay and captivating exterior ; 
his complexion was fair, with sparkling blue eyes and a ready smile, He is 
very amusing on the subject of his own coxcombry, and tells us how cautiously 
he used to turn the corner of a street, lest the wind should disorder the elaborate 
curls of his fine hair! Dante, too, was in his youth emiriently handsome, but in 
VOL. VINI.——-NO. XXXV. \1 
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a style of beauty which was characteristic of his mind : his eyes were large and 
intensely black, his nose aequiline, his complexion of a dark olive, his hair and 
beard very much curled, his step slow and measured, and the habitual expres- 
sion of his countenance grave, with a tinge of-melancholy abstraction. hen 
Petrarch walked along the streets of Avignon, the women smiled, and said, 
‘there goes the lover of Laura !’. The impression which Dante left on those who 
beheld him, was far different. In allusion to his own personal appearance, he 
used to relate an incident that once occurred tohim. When years of persecution 
and exile had added to the natural sternness of his countenance, the deep lines 
left by grief, and the brooding spirit of vengeance, he happened to be at Verona, 
where, since the publication of the Inferno, he was well known. Passing one 
day by a portico, where several women were seated, one of them whispered 
with a look of awe—‘ Do you see that man? that is he who goes down to hell 
whenever he pleases, and brings us back tidings of the sinners below!’ ‘ Ay, 
indeed !’ replied her companion— very likely ; see how his face is scarred with 
fire and brimstone, and blackened with smoke, and how his hair and beard have 
been singed and curled in the flames!’ ” 


The appearance of Beatrice, in ‘the great poem of Dante, is, in a 
literary view, the most interesting point to modern readers. The fol- 
lowing is an excellent summary. 


“Through the two parts of the Divina Commedia, (Hell and Purgatory,) 
Beatrice is merely announced to the reader—she does not appear in person ; for 
what should the sinless and sanctified spirit of Beatrice do in those abodes of 
eternal anguish and expiatory torment? Her.appearance, however, in due time and 
place, is prepared and shadowed forth in many beautiful allusions: for instance, 
it is she, who, descending from the empyreal height, sends Virgil to be the de- 
liverer of Dante in the mysterious forest, ahd his guide through the abysses of 
torment. And she is indicated, as it were, several times in the course of the 

oem, in a manner which prepared us for the sublimity with which she is at 
dength introduced, in all the majesty of a superiour nature, all the dreamy splen- 
dour of an ideal presence, and all the melancholy charm of a beloved and la 
mented reality. When Dante has left the confines of Purgatory, a wondrous 
chariot approaches from afar, surrounded by a flight of angelic beings, and veiled 
in a cloud of flowers (‘un nuvola di fiori,’ is the beautiful expression.)—A fe- 
male form is at length apparent in the midst of this angelic pomp, seated in the 
car, and ‘robed in hues of living flame:’ she is veiled: he cannot discern her 
features, but there moves a hidden virtue from her, 


* At whose touch 
The power of ancient love was strong within him.’ 


He recognises the influence which even in his childish days had smote him— 


‘ Che gia m’ avea trafitto 
Prima ch’ io fuor della puerizia fosse ;’ 


and his failing heart and quivering frame confess the thrilling presence of his 
Beatrice— 


* Conosco i segni dell’ antica fiamma!’ 


The » eam passage is as beautifully wrought as it is feelingly and truly con- 
ceived. : 

** Beatrice—no longer the soft, frail, and feminine being he had known and 
loved upon earth, but an admonishing spirit—rises up in her chariot, 


‘ And with a mien 
Of that stern majesty which doth surround 
A mother’s presence to her awe-struck child, 
She looked—a flavour of such bitterness _ 
Was mingled with her pity !’ 


Cary’s Trans. 
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Dante then puts into her mouth the most severe, yet eloquent accusation against 
himself: while he stands weeping by, bowed down by shame and anguish. 
She accuses him before the listening angels for his neglected time, his wasted 
talents, his forgetfulness of her, when she'was no longer upon earth to lead him 
with the light of her ‘ youthful eyes,’ (gli occhi giovinetti.) 


‘Soon as I had changed 
My mortal for immortal, then he left me, 
And gave himself to others ; when from flesh 
To spirit I had risen, and increase 
Of beauty and of virtue circled me, 
I was less dear to him and valued less ! 
Pureartory, c. 30.—Cary’s Trans. 


This praise of herself and stern upbraiding of her lover, would sound ‘harsh 
from woman’s lips, but have a solemnity, and even a sublimity, as uttered by a 
disembodied and angelic being. When Dante, weeping, falters out a faint 
excuse— 


‘Thy fair looks withdrawn, 
Things present with deceitful pleasures turned 
My steps aside,—’ 


she answers by reproaching him with his inconstaney to her memory :— 


* Never didst thou spy 
In art or nature aught so passing sweet 
As were the limbs that in their beauteous frame 
Enclosed me, and are scattered now in dust. 
If sweetest thing thus failed thee with my death, 
What afterward of mortal should thy wish 
Have tempted ?” Purearory, c. 31, 


And she rebukes him, for that he could stoop from the memory of her love to 
be the thrall of a slight girl. ‘This last expression is supposed to allude either 
to Dante’s unfortunate marriage with Gemma Donati, or to the attachment he 
formed, during his exile, for a beautiful Lucchese named Gentucca, the.sub- 
ject of several of his poems. But, notwithstanding all this severity of censure, 
Dante, gazing on his divine monitress, is so wrapt by her loveliness, his eyes so 
eager to recompense themselves for ‘ their ten years’ thirst,’ (Beatrice had been 
dead ten years) that not being yet freed from the stain of his earthly nature, he 
is warned not to gaze ‘ too fixedly’ on her charms. After a farther probation, 
Beatrice introduces him into the various spheres which compose the celestial 
paradise ; and thenceforward she certainly assumes the characteristics of an‘alle- 
gorical being. ‘The true distinction seems this, that Dante’has not represented 
Divine Wisdom under the name and form of Beatrice, but the more to exalt his 
Beatrice, he has clothed her in the attributes of Divine Wisdom. 

“She at length ascends with him into the Heaven of Heavens, to the source of 
eternal and uncreated light, without shadow and without bound ; and when Dante 
looks round for her, he finds she has quitted his side, and has taken her place thron- 
ed among the supreme blessed, ‘ as far above him as the region of thunder is above 
the centre of the sea:’ he gazes up at her in a rapture of love and devotion, and 
in a sublime apostrophe invokes her still to continue her favour towards him. 
She looks down upon him from her effulgent height, smiles on him with celestial 
sweetness, and then fixing her eyes on the eternal fountain of glory, is absorbed 
in ecstacy. Here we leave her: the poet had touched the limits of permitted 
thought; the seraph wings of imagination, borne upwards by the inspiration of 
deep love, could no higher soar—the audacity of genius could dare no farther.” 


We give up the commentators to our author’s tender mercies, without 
one word of defence. 

The chapter on Chaucer and Philippa Picard will throw a new in- 
terest over the poetical character of that great man, and may induce 
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some to read his works who have been scared away by his antiquated 
phraseology. It shows, in one of its aspects, the close and direct in- 
fluence which the Italian poets held over the English writers—an in- 
fluence which it is needful to observe, in order to see the true source, 
and understand the true worth of the morning song of the English 
Muse. 


‘ Seven years after the death of Dante, Chaucer was born, and he was twenty- 
four years younger than Petrarch, whom he met at Padua in 1373; this meeting 
between the two great poets was. memorable in itself, and yet more interesting 
for having first introduced into the English language that beautiful monument to 
the virtue of women—the story of Griselda. 

‘“‘ Boceaccio had lately sent to his friend the MS. of the Decamerone, of 
which it is the concludiug tale: the tender fancy of Petrarch, refined by a forty 
years’ attachment toa gentle and elegant female, passed over what was vicious 
and blameable, or only recommended by the wit and the style, and fixed with 
delight on the tale of Griselda; so beautiful in itself, and so honourable to the 
sex whom he had poetically deified in the person of one lovely woman, He 
amused his leisure hours in translating it into Latin, and having finished his 
version, he placed it in the hands of a citizen of Padua, and desired him to read 
it aloud. His friend accordingly began ; but as he proceeded, the overpowering 
oe me of the story so affected him, that he was obliged to stop; he began again, 

ut was unable to proceed; the gathering tears blinded him, and choaked his 
voice, and he threw down the manuscript. . This incident, which Petrarch him- 
self relates in a letter to Boccaccio, oecurred about the period when Chaucer 
passed from Genoa to Padua to visit the poet and lover of Laura— 


* Quel grande, alla cui fama angusto é il mondo.’ 


‘* Petrarch must have regarded the English poet with that-wondering, en- 
thusiastic admiration with which we should now hail a Milton or a Shakespeare 
sprung from Otaheite or Nova Zembla; and his heart and soul being naturally 
oceupied by his latest work, he repeated the experiment he had before tried on 
his Paduan friend.. ‘The impression which the Griselda produced upon the vivid, 
susceptible imagination of Chaucer, may be judged from his own beautiful ver- 
sion of it in the Canterbury Tales; where the barbarity and improbability of 
the incidents are so redeemed by the pervading truth, and purity, and tender- 
ness of the sentiment, that I suppose it never was Finca for the first time 
without tears. Chaucer, as if proud of his interview with Petrarch, and anxious 


to publish it, is careful to tell us that he did not derive the story from Boccaccio, 
bat that it was 


* Learned at Padua of a worthy clerk, 
As proved by his wordes and his work ; 
Francis Petrark, the Laureate Poete ;’ 


which is also proved by internal evidence.” 


The History of Lorenzo de’ Medici and Lucretia Donati, has none 
of the poetical interest which belongs to Dante and Petrarch; but it 
serves to illustrate the whimsical spirit of the age. We omit all but 
the beautiful conclusion. 


6s Lorenzo de’ Mediei was not handsome in face, nor graceful in form ; but he 
was captivating in his manners, and excelled in all manly exercises. ‘The en- 
— prefixed to Roscoe’s life of him, does not do justice to his countenance. 

remember the original picture in the gallery of Florence, on which I have 
looked day after day for many minutes together, with ‘an interest that can only 
be felt on the very spot where the memory of Lorenzo is * wherever we look, 
wherever we move.’ ‘In spite of the stoop in the shoulders, the unbecoming 
dress, and the harsh features, I was struck by the grand simplicity of the head, 
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and the mingled expression of acuteness, benevolence, and. earnest thought in 
the countenance; the imagination filled with the splendid character of the man, 
might possibly have perceived more than the eye—but such was my impres- 
sion. 

* Lorenzo died in his fortyfourth year, in 1492. He is not interred in that 
celebrated chapel of his family, rich with the sublimest productions of Michael 
Angelo’s chisel : he lies at the opposite side of the church, in a magnificent sar- 
cophagus of bronze, which contains also the ashes of his murdered brother, 
Giuliano.. Among the recollections, sweet and bitter, which I brought from 
Florence, is the remembrance of a day when retiring from the glare of an 
Italian noontide, I stood in the'church of San Lorenzo, sketching the tomb of 
Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici. The spot whence I viewed it was so ob- 
scure, that I could scarce see the lines traced by my pencil ; but immediately 
behind the sarcophagus, there flowed from above a stream of strong ‘light, re- 
lieving with added effect the dark outline of the sculptured ornaments. Through 
the grating which formed the background, I could see the figures of shaven 
monks and stoled priests gliding to and fro, like apparitions; and while [ thought 
more—O much more—of the still and cold repose which wrapped the dead, 
than of their high deeds and farspread fame, the plaintive music of a distant 
choir, chaunting the Via crucis, floated through ‘the pillared aisles, receding or 
approaching as the singers changed their station ; swelling, sinking, and at length 
dying away on the ear.” 


The histories of Surrey, Ariosto, and Spenser are full of interest— 
the latter particularly for the English reader. 'The opening paragraph of 
the short chapter on Shakespéare is exquisitely expressed and deeply 
thought. 


* “Shakespeare—I approach the subject with-reverence, and even with fear— 
is the only poet I am acquainted with and able to appreciate, who appears to 
have been really heaven-inspired ; the workings of his wondrous and all-embrac- 
ing mind were directed by a higher influence than ever was excised by woman, 
even in the plenitude of her power and her. charms, Shakespeare's genius 
waited not on Love and Beauty, but Love and Beauty ministered to him; he 
perceived like a spirit ; he was created to create; his own individuality is lost 
in the splendour, the reality, and the variety of his own conceptions. When 
I think what those are, I feel how needless, how vain it were to swell the 
universal voice with one so weak as mine. Who would care for it that knows 
and feels Shakespeare? Who would listen to it that does not, if there be such ?”” 


We pass over several fine chapters, and come down to the celebrated 
Leonora d’Este, whose gentle virtues are inseparably connected with 
the name and song of ‘I'asso. Our author’s glowing eloquence and 
choice expression are here beautifully displayed. The subject is con- 
genial with her head ‘and heart, and she writes with an enthusiasm, alike 
honourable to herself, and exalting to the lovely character she pourtrays. 
No two names in literature are surrounded with a brighter and purer 
glory than those of ‘Tasso and Leonora—and no more beautiful tribute 
to worth and genius, paid by kindred genius, can be found in the whole 
range of poetry, than that delightful drama, Géethe’s Tasso. 

The second volume is more miscellaneous and less interesting than 
the first. Many of the persons commemorated in it, are but little known, 
and deserve to be known still less. Some few of them, as Clotilde de 
Surville, are surpassingly captivating. Vittoria Colonna and Veronica 
Gambara are noble women and their characters are drawn in vivid co- 
lours. Klopstock and Meta, whose names have been familiar, of late 
years, to English readers, are the subject of a beautiful chapter. But 
by far the most interesting part of this volume is the history of Monti, 
his wife and daughter. It is a picture of happiness so delightful and rare, 
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that we cannot forbid ourselves the pleasure of extracting a large por- 
tion of it. 


‘‘ Monti, who is lately dead, will at length be allowed to take the place which 
belongs to him among the great names of his country. <A poet is ill calculated 
to play the part of petiticien 5 and the praise and blame which. have been so pro- 
fusely and indiscriminately heaped on Monti while living, must be removed by 
time and dispassionate criticism, before justice can be done to him, either as a 
man or a poet, The mingled grace and energy of his style obtained him the 
name of a Dante grazioso, and he has left behind him something: striking in 
every possible form of composition—lyric, dramatic, epic, and satirical. 

* Amid all the changes of his various life, and all the trying vicissitudes. of 
spirits—the wear and tear. of mind which attend a poet by profession, tasked to 
almost constant exertion, Monti possessed two enviable treasures ;—a lovely 
and devoted wife, with a soul which ¢ould appreciate his powers and talents, 
and exult in his fame; and a daughter equally amiable, and yet more beautiful 
and highly gifted. He has immortalized both; and has left us delightful proofs 
of the charm and the glory which poetry can throw round the purest and most 
hallowed relations of domestic life. 

“When Monti was a young man at Rome, caressed by popes and nephews 
of popes, and with the most brilliant ecclesiastical preferment opening before 
him, all his views in life were at once bouleversé by a passion, which does some- 
times in real life play the part assigned to it in romance—trampling on interest 
and ambition, wo. mocking at Cardinals’ hats and tiaras, Monti fell into love, 
and fel] out of the good graces of his patrons: he threw off the habit of an abbate, 
married his Teresa, in spite of the world and fortune; and instead of an aspiring 
priest, became a great poet. 4 

“‘ Teresa Pichler was the daughter of Pichler, the celebrated gem engraver. 
I have heard her described, by those who knew her in her younger years, as one 
of the most beautiful creatures in the world. Brought up in the studio of her 
father, in whom the spirit of ancient‘art seemed to have revived for modern times, 
Teresa’s mind as well as person had caught a certain impress of antique grace, 
from the constant presence of beautiful and majestic forms: but her favourite 
study was music, in which’ she was a proficient; her voice and her harp made 
as many conquests as her faultless figure and her bright eyes. After her mar- 
riage she did not neglect her favourite art; and she, whose talents had charmed 
Zingarelli and Guglielmi, was accustomed, in their hours of domestic privacy, 
to soothe, to enchant, to inspire her husband. Monti, in one of his poems, has 
tenderly ‘commemorated her musical powers. He calls on his wife during a 
period of persecution, poverty, and despondency, to touch her harp, and, as she 
was wont, rouse his sinking spirit, and unlock the source of nobler thoughts. 

‘‘ But the most remarkable of all Monti’s conjugal effusions, is a canzone 
written a short time before his death, and when he was more than seventy years 
of age. Nothing can be more affecting than the subdued tone of melancholy 
tenderness with which the grayhaired poet apostrophises her who had been the 
love, the pride, the joy of his life for forty years. In power and in poetry, this 
canzone will bear a comparison with many of the more rapturous effusions of 
his youth. The occasion on which it was composed is thus related in ‘a note 
piedined to it by the editor. When Monti was recovering from along and dan- 
gerous illness, through which he had been tenderly nursed by his wife and 
daughter, he accompanied them ‘in villeggiatura,’ to a villa near Brianza, the 
seillenhe of a friend, where they were accustomed to celebrate the birthday of 
Madame Monti; and it was here that her husband, now declining in years, weak 
from recent illness and accumulated infirmities, addressed to her the poem which 
may be found in the recent edition of his works; it begins thus tenderly and 
sweetly— 

x “ Donna! dell’ alma mia parte pid cara! 
Perché muta in pensosa atto my guati ! 
E di segrete stille, 
Ragiadose si fan le tue pupille? ete. 


“ «Why, O thou dearer half of my soul, dost thou watch over me thus mute 
and pensive ? Why are thine eyes heavy with suppressed tears ?” etc. 
* And when he reminds her touchingly, that his long and troubled life is draw- 
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ing to its natural close, and that she cannot hope to retain him much longer, 
even by all her love and care—he adds with a noble spirit—‘ Remember, that 
Monti cannot wholly die! think, O think! I leave thee dowered with no obscure, 
no vulgar name !, for the day shall come, when, among the matrons of Italy, it 
shall be thy boast to say—I was the love of Monti.’’” 


We could wish that this delightful writer had omitted to notice: the 
disgusting profligacy and licentiousness of Voltaire and his shameless 
paramour, whose remarkable powers have damned them to’ everlasting 
fame and infamy. We could wish that she had celebrated, in their 

lace, the genius, the unobtrusive virtues, and the deservedly happy 
ife of Mr and Mrs Flaxman. ‘There is but little, too, in the history of 
Swift, and still less in that of Madame D’Houdetot, either pleasing or 
interesting. On the contrary, they are examples of hardened selfish- 
ness and profligacy. 

On the whole, this work is one of uncommon interest and power. 
None but a woman of vigorous and cultivated mind, kindled by lively 
sensibility, could have written it. The style.is remarkable for nervous 
eloquence and brilliancy. ‘The sentiments and opinions scattered over 
the work, and the bursts of personal feeling, by which they aré occa- 
sionally illustrated and confirmed, fill the reader with an overpowering 
interest. But there are’ some drawbacks to our. pleasure. ‘The Ian- 
guage is sometimes inflated, and the author runs into, a freedom of al- 
lusion and» comment, from which the fastidiousness of English and 
American: taste revolts. It implies no want of moral sensibility in the 
accomplished lady, but is rather to be attributed to the influence of 
foreign manners in wearing off the reserve which is natural to the En- 
glish character. . Notwithstanding this, Mrs Jameson is the most earnest, 
eloquent, and beautiful female writer.of the age. Her Female Characters 
of Shakespeare, her Charaeteristics of Women, her Visits:and Sketches, 
and even the most exceptionable of all her works, the Beauties of the 
Court of Charles the Second, all display an accomplished and gifted 
intellect, such as. Heaven has conferred upon few of her sex. 





TO THE ROSE. 


[From the Spanish of Don Francisco de Rioja, } 


Warm rival of the flame that dyes 

The heavens-where Morning takes its birth, 
Pure, glowing Rose, how canst thou rise, 

So fresh with joy, so full of mirth— 
Whilst conscious that thy gifted charms 

Pass swift as summer’s transient gale, 
That neither can thy prickly arms 

Nor purple beauty aught avail, 
An hour—an instant, to delay 
The, killing stroke of quick decay ? 


* * * 


Fast pale thy burning wings, fast curl 
Thy leaves—the blithe bee, murmuring round, 
Strikes them, and, one by one, they whirl, 
Decayed and scentless, to the ground. 
So closely joined thy life appears 
With thy decay, that scarce I know, 
If sad Aurora, in the tears 
She weeps for thee, would wish to show 
Grief for thy birth or for thy death, 
Sweet creature of celestial breath. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


One would. think, that, in a nation jealous of its liberty, the infliction 
of death, the highest act of power that man exercises over man, would 
never be prescribed where its necessity was doubtful. But on no, sub- 
ject has government, in different parts. of. the world, discovered more 
indolence and inattention than in the construction or reform of the penal 
code. Legislators feel themselves elevated above the commission of 
crimes which the laws prescribe, and they have too little personal in- 
terest in a system of punishments to be critically exact in restraining its 
severity. The degraded class of men, who are the victims of the laws, 
are thrown at a distance which obscures their sufferings and blunts the 
sensibility of the Legislator. Hence, sanguinary puhishments, con- 
trived in despotic and ferocious ages, are continued when the progress 
of freedom, science, and morals renders them unnecessary and mis- 
chievous : and laws, the offspring of a corrupted monarchy, are fostered 
in the bosom of a youthful republic. 

It being established, that the only object of human punishments is 
the prevention of crimes, it necessarily follows, that’ when a criminal 
is put to death, it is not to revenge the wrongs of society, nor of 
any individual—“ it is not to recall past. times ‘and to undo what is 
already done :”’ but merely to prevent the offender from repeating the 
crime, and to deter others from its commission, by the terrour of the 
punishment. If, therefore, these two objects can ‘be obtained by any 
penalty short of death, to take away life, in such a case, seems to be 
an unauthorized act of power. 

That the first of these may be accomplished by perpetual imprison- 
ment, unless the unsettled state, the weakness or poverty of .a govern- 
ment prevent it, admits of little dispute. It is not only as effectual as 
death, but is attended with these advantages, that reparation may some- 
times be made to the party injured—that punishment may follow quickly 
upon the heels of the offence, without violating the sentiments of hu- 
manity or religion—and if, in a course of years, the offender become 
humbled and reformed, society has gained a useful citizen—provided, 
always, that that citizen can be restored to society. . 

It is more difficult to determine what effects are produced on the 
mind’ by the terrour of capital punishments; and whether it be abso- 
lutely necessary to deter the wicked from the commission of atrocious 
crimes. ‘This is the great problem, to the solution of which, all the 
facts, we shall have occasion to mention hereafter, will be directed. If 
capital punishments are abolished, their place must be supplied by soli- 
tary imprisonment, hard labour, or stripes : and it has been often urged, 
that the apprehension of these would be more terrible and impressive 
than death. This may be the case where great inequality is establish- 
ed between the citizens, where the oppressions of the great drive the 
lower classes of society into penury and despair, where education is 
neglected, manners ferocious, and morals depraved. In-such a country 
—and many such there are in Europe—the-prospect of death can be no 
restraint to the wretch whose life is of so little account, and who wil- 
lingly risks it to better his condition. But in a nation where every 
man ‘is or may be a proprietor, where labour is most bountifully re- 
warded, and existence is a blessing of which the poorest citizen feels 
the value, it cannot be denied, that death is considered as the heaviest 
punishment the law can inflict. The impression it makes on the pub- 
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lic mind is visible when a criminal is tried for his life. We see it in 
the general expectation—in the numbers that throng the place of trial— 
in the looks of the prisoner—in the anxious attention and long delibera- 
tion of the jury, and in the awful silence which prevails when the ver- 
dict is given in by their foreman. All these announce the inestimable 
value that is set on the life of acitizen. But the reverse of this takes 
place when imprisonment at hatd labour is the punishment, and the 
mind, not only of the prisoner, but of every one present, is free from 
the weight that oppresses, during the trial of a capital charge. ‘The dread 
of death is natural, universal, impressive: and destruction is an idea so 
simple that all can comprehend and estimate it: while the punishment 
of imprisonment and hard labour, secluded from common observation, 
and consisting of many parts, requires to be contemplated or felt, before 
its horrours can be realized. 

But, while this truth is admitted in the abstract, it cannot be denied, 
that the terrour of death is often so weakened by the hopes of impunity, 
that the less punishment seems a curb as strong as the greater. ‘The 
prospect of escaping detection and the hopes of an acquittal or pardon, 
blunt its operation and defeat the-expectations of the Legislature. Ex- 
perience proves that these hopes are wonderfully strong, and they often 
give birth to the most fatal rashness.* ‘Through the violence of the 
temptation the offender overlooks the punishment, or sees it in distant 
obscurity. Few, who contemplate the commission of a crime, delibe- 
rately count the cost. - 

These circumstances make it doubtful, whether capital punishments 
are beneficial in any cases, except in such as exclude the hopes of par- 
don. Itis an universal.opinion of the best writers on this subject, and 
many of them are among the most enligh.ened men of Europe, that the 
imagination is soon accustomed to overlook or despise the degree of 
the penalty, and that the certainty of it is the only effectual restraint. 
They contend that capital punishments are prejudicial to society from 
the example of barbarity they furnish, and that they multiply crimes 
instead of preventing them. In support of this opinion, appealing to 
the experience of all ages, they affirm, it has been proved, in many in- 
stances, that the increase of punishment, though it may suddenly check, 
does not, in the end, diminish the number of offenders. ‘They appeal 
to the example of the Romans, who, during the most prosperous ages 
of the commonwealth, punished with death none but their slaves. They 
appeal to the East Indians,t that mild and soft people, where the gen- 
tlest punishments are found to be a curb as effectual as the most san- 
guinary code in other countries, ‘They appeal to the experience of 
modern Europe—to the feeble operation of the increased severity 
against robbers and deserters in France—and to the situation of England, 
where, amidst a multitude of sanguinary and atrocious laws, the num- 
ber of crimes is greater than in any part of Europe. They cite the 


* Soon after the Act to amend the penal laws was passed, two persons were 
convicted, one of robbery, the other of Randers, committed previous to it. These 
had had the privilege of accepting the new punishment instead of the old: but, 
they obstinately refused to pray the benefit of the act, and submitted to the sen- 
tence of death in expectation of a pardon. The hopes of one were realized, but 
the other was miserably disappointed. The unavailing — he expressed 
when his deathwarrant was announced, and the horrours which seized him when 
he was led to execution, proved, at once, how terrible is the punishment of death, 
and how strong are the hopes of pardon. 

t Montesquieu. Robertson’s India. 

VOL. VIII.—-NO. XXXV. 12 
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that we cannot forbid ourselves the pleasure of extracting a large por- 
thon of it 


** Monti, who is lately dead, will at length be allowed to take the place which 
belongs to him among the great names of his country. A poet is ill caleulated 
to play the part of politician; and the praise and blame which have been so pro- 
fusely and indiscriminately heaped on Monti while living, must be removed by 
time and dispassionate criticism, before justice can be done to him, either as a 
man ora poet, The mingled grace and energy of his style obtained him the 
name of if Dante grazioso, and he has left behind him something striking in 
every possible form of composition—lyric, dramatic, epic, and satirical. 

* Amid all the changes of his various life, and all the trying vicissitudes of 
spirits—the wear and tear of mind which attend a poet by profession, tasked to 
almost constant exertion, Monti possessed two enviable treasures ;—a lovely 
and devoted wife, with a soul which could appreciate his powers and talents, 
and exult in his fame; and a daughter equally amiable, and yet more beautiful 
and highly gifted. He has immortalized both; and has left us delightful proofs 
of the charm and the glory which poetry can throw round the purest and most 
hallowed relations of domestic life. 

** When Monti was a young man at Rome, caressed by popes and nephews 
of popes, and with the most brilliant ecclesiastical preferment opening before 
him, all his views in life were at once bouleversé by a passion, which does some- 
times in real life play the part assigned to it in romance—trampling on interest 
and ambition, and mocking at Cardinals’ hats and tiaras, Monti fell into love, 
and fel) out of the good graces of his patrons : he threw off the habit of an abbate, 
married his Teresa, in spite of the world and fortune; and instead of an aspiring 
priest, became a great poet. 

“Teresa Pichler was the daughter of Pichler, the celebrated gem engraver. 
I have heard her described, by those who knew her in her younger years, as one 
of the most beautiful creatures in the world. Brought up in the studio of her 
father, in whom the spirit of ancient art seemed to have revived for modern times, 
Teresa’s mind as well as person had caught a certain impress of antique grace, 
from the constant presence of beautiful and majestic forms: but her favourite 
study was music, in which she was a proficient ; her voice and her harp made 
as many conquests as her faultless figure and her bright eyes. After her mar- 
riage she did not neglect her favourite art ; and she, whose talents had charmed 
Zingarelli and Guglielmi, was accustomed, in their hours of domestic privacy, 
to soothe, to enchant, to inspire her husband. Monti, in one of his poems, has 
tenderly commemorated her musical powers. He calls on his wife during a 
period of persecution, poverty, and despondency, to touch her harp, and, as she 
was wont, rouse his sinking spirit, and unlock the source of nobler thoughts. 

** But the most remarkable of all Monti’s conjugal effusions, is a canzone 
written a short time before his death, and when he was more than seventy years 
of age. Nothing can be more affecting than the subdued tone of melancholy 
tenderness with which the grayhaired poet apostrophises her who had been the 
love, the pride, the joy of his life for forty years. In power and in poetry, this 
canzone will bear a comparison with many of the more rapturous effusions of 
his youth. The occasion on which it was composed is thus related in a note 
prefixed to it by the editor. When Monti was recovering from along and dan- 
gerous illness, through which he had been tenderly nursed by his wife and 
daughter, he accompanied them ‘ in villeggiatura,’ to a villa near Brianza, the 
residence of a friend, where they were accustomed to celebrate the birthday of 
Madame Monti; and it was here that her husband, now declining in years, weak 
from recent illness and accumulated infirmities, addressed to her the poem which 
may be found in the recent edition of his works; it begins thus tenderly and 
sweetly— 

* Donna! dell’ alma mia parte pid cara! 
Perché muta in pensosa atto my guati! 
E di segrete stille, 
Rugiadose si fan le tue pupille? etc. 
“© «Why, O thou dearer half of my soul, dost thou watch over me thus mute 


and pensive ? Why are thine eyes heavy with suppressed tears ?” etc. — 
‘And when he reminds her touchingly, that his long and troubled life is draw- 
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ing to its natural close, and that she cannot hope to retain him much longer, 
even by all her love and care—he adds with a noble spirit—* Remember, that 
Monti cannot wholly die! think, O think! I leave thee dowered with no obseure, 
no vulgar name ! for the day shall come, when, among the matrons of Italy, it 
shall be thy boast to say—I was the love of Monti.’ ” 


We could wish that this delightful writer had omitted to notice the 
disgusting profligacy and licentiousness of Voltaire and his shameless 
paramour, whose remarkable powers have damned them to everlasting 
fame and infamy. We could wish that she had celebrated, in their 
place, the genius, the unobtrusive virtues, and the deservedly happy 
life of Mr and Mrs Flaxman. ‘There is but little, too, in the history of 
Swift, and still less in that of Madame D’ Houdetot, either pleasing or 
interesting. On the contrary, they are examples of hardened selfish- 
ness and profligacy. 

On the whole, this work is one of uncommon interest and power. 
None but a woman of vigorous and cultivated mind, kindled by lively 
sensibility, could have written it. The style is remarkable for nervous 
eloquence and brilliancy. ‘The sentiments and opinions scattered over 
the work, and the bursts of personal feeling, by which they are occa- 
sionally illustrated and confirmed, fill the reader with an overpowering 
interest. But there are some drawbacks to our pleasure. ‘The lan- 
guage is sometimes inflated, and the author runs into a freedom of al- 
lusion and comment, from which the fastidiousness of English and 
American taste revolts. It implies no want of moral sensibility in the 
accomplished lady, but is rather to be attributed to the influence of 
foreign manners in wearing off the reserve which is natural to the En- 
glish character. Notwithstanding this, Mrs Jameson is the most earnest, 
eloquent, and beautiful female writer of the age. Her Female Characters 
of Shakespeare, her Characteristics of Women, her Visits and Sketches, 
and even the most exceptionable of all her works, the Beauties of the 
Court of Charles the Second, all display an accomplished and gifted 
intellect, such as Heaven has conferred upon few of her sex. 


TO PHE ROSE. 
[From the Spanish of Don Francisco de Rioja.) 


Warm rival of the flame that dyes 
The heavens where Morning takes its birth, 
Pure, glowing Rosr, how canst thou rise, 
So fresh with joy, so full of mirth— 
Whilst conscious that thy gifted charms 
Pass swift as summer’s transient gale, 
That neither can thy prickly arms 
Nor purple beauty aught avail, 
An hour—an instant, to delay 
The killing stroke of quick decay? 
* * * 


Fast pale thy burning wings, fast curl 
Thy leaves—the blithe bee, murmuring round, 
Strikes them, and, one by one, they whirl, 
Decayed and scentless, to the ground, 
So closely joined thy life appears 
With thy decay, that scarce I know, 
If sad Aurora, in the tears 
She weeps for thee, would wish to show 
Grief for thy birth or for thy death, 
Sweet creature of celestial breath. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


One would think, that, in a nation jealous of its liberty, the infliction 
of death, the highest act of power that man exercises over man, would 
never be prescribed where its necessity was doubtful. But on no sub- 
ject has government, in different parts of the world, discovered more 
indolence and inattention than in the construction or reform of the penal 
code. Legislators feel themselves elevated above the commission of 
crimes which the laws prescribe, and they have too little personal in- 
terest in a system of punishments to be critically exact in restraining its 
severity. "Che degraded class of men, who are the victims of the laws, 
are thrown at a distance which obscures their sufferings and blunts the 
sensibility of the Legislator. Hence, sanguinary punishments, con- 
trived in despotic and ferocious ages, are continued when the progress 
of freedom, science, and morals renders them unnecessary and mis- 
chievous : and laws, the offspring of a corrupted monarchy, are fostered 
in the bosom of a youthful republic. 

It being established, that the only object of human punishments is 
the prevention of crimes, it necessarily follows, that when a criminal 


is put to death, it is not to revenge the wrongs of society, nor of 


any individual—*‘ it is not to recall past times and to undo what is 
already done :”’ but merely to prevent the offender from repeating the 
crime, and to deter others from its commission, by the terrour of the 
punishment. If, therefore, these two objects can be obtained by any 
penalty short of death, to take away life, in such a case, seems to be 
an unauthorized act of power. 

That the first of these may be accomplished by perpetual imprison- 
ment, unless the unsettled state, the weakness or poverty of a govern- 
ment prevent it, admits of little dispute. It is not only as effectual as 
death, but is attended with these advantages, that reparation may some- 
times be made to the party injured—that punishment may follow quickly 
upon the heels of the offence, without violating the sentiments of hu- 
manity or religion—and if, in a course of years, the offender become 
humbled and reformed, society has gained a useful citizen—provided, 
always, that that citizen can be restored to society. 

It is more difficult to determine what effects are produced on the 
mind by the terrour of capital punishments; and whether it be abso- 
lutely necessary to deter the wicked from the commission of atrocious 
crimes. ‘This is the great problem, to the solution of which, all the 
facts, we shall have occasion to mention hereafter, will be directed. If 
capital punishments are abolished, their place must be supplied by soli- 
tary imprisonment, hard labour, or stripes : and it has been often urged, 
that the apprehension of these would be more terrible and impressive 
than death. ‘This may be the case where great inequality is establish- 
ed between the citizens, where the oppressions of the great drive the 
lower classes of society into penury and despair, where education is 
neglected, manners ferocious, and morals depraved. In such a country 
—and many such there are in Europe—the prospect of death can be no 
restraint to the wretch whose life is of so little account, and who wil- 
lingly risks it to better his condition. But in a nation where every 
man is or may be a proprietor, where labour is most bountifully re- 
warded, and existence is a blessing of which the poorest citizen feels 
the value, it cannot be denied, that death is considered as the heaviest 
punishment the law can inflict. The impression it makes on the pub- 
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lic mind is visible when a criminal is tried for his life. We see it in 
the general expectation—in the numbers that throng the place of trial— 
in the looks of the prisoner—in the anxious attention and long delibera- 
tion of the jury, and in the awful silence which prevails when the ver- 
dict is given in by their foreman. All these announce the inestimable 
value that is set on the life of acitizen. But the reverse of this takes 
place when imprisonment at hard Jabour is the punishment, and the 
mind, not only of the prisoner, but of every one present, is free from 
the weight that oppresses, during the trial of a capital charge. ‘The dread 
of death is natural, universal, impressive: and destruction is an idea so 
simple that all can comprehend and estimate it: while the punishment 
of imprisonment and hard labour, secluded from common observation, 
and consisting of many parts, requires to be contemplated or felt, before 
its horrours can be realized. 

But, while this truth is admitted in the abstract, it cannot be denied, 
that the terrour of death is often so weakened by the hopes of impunity, 
that the less punishment seems a curb as strong as the greater. ‘The 
prospect of escaping detection and the hopes of an acquittal or pardon, 
blunt its operation and defeat the expectations of the Legislature. Ex- 
perience proves that these hopes are wonderfully strong, and they often 
give birth to the most fatal rashness.* ‘Through the violence of the 
temptation the offender overlooks the punishment, or sees it in distant 
obscurity. Few, who contemplate the commission of a crime, delibe- 
rately count the cost. 

These circumstances make it doubtful, whether capital punishments 
are beneficial in any cases, except in such as exclude the hopes of par- 
don. Itis an universal opinion of the best writers on this subject, and 
many of them are among the most enlightened men of Europe, that the 
imagination is soon accustomed to overlook or despise the degree of 
the penalty, and that the certainty of it is the only effectual restraint. 
They contend that capital punishments are prejudicial to society from 
the example of barbarity they furnish, and that they multiply crimes 
instead of preventing them. In support of this opinion, appealing to 
the experience of all ages, they affirm, it has been proved, in many in- 
stances, that the increase of punishment, though it may suddenly check, 
does not, in the end, diminish the number of offenders. ‘They appeal 
to the example of the Romans, who, during the most prosperous ages 
of the commonwealth, punished with death none but their slaves. They 
appeal to the East Indians,t that mild and soft people, where the gen- 
tlest punishments are found to be a curb as effectual as the most san- 
guinary code in other countries. ‘They appeal to the experience of 
modern Europe—to the feeble operation of the increased severity 
against robbers and deserters in France—and to the situation of England, 
where, amidst a multitude of sanguinary and atrocious laws, the num- 
ber of crimes is greater than in any part of Europe. They cite the 


* Soon after the Act to amend the penal laws was passed, two persons were 
convicted, one of robbery, the other of burglary, committed previous to it. These 
had had the privilege of accepting the new punishment instead of the old: but, 
they obstinately refused to pray the benefit of the act, and submitted to the sen- 
tence of death in expectation of a pardon. The hopes of one were realized, but 
the other was miserably disappointed. The unavailing regret he expressed 
when his deathwarrant was announced, and the horrours which seized him when 
he was led to execution, proved, at once, how terrible is the punishment of death, 
and how strong are the hopes of pardon. 

t Montesquieu. Robertson’s India. 
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example of Russia, where the introduction of a milder system has pro- 
moted civilization, and been productive of the happiest effects :* and 
they applaud the bolder policy of the Grand Duke, which has actually 
lessened the number of crimes in Tuscany, by the fotal abolition of all 
capital punishments. ‘This instructive fact is not only authenticated by 
discerning travellers, but is announced by the celebrated edict of 1786. 

The experience of America does not contradict that of Europe. 
Crimes, which are capital in one state, are punished more mildly in 
another : and, in the same state, offences, which were formerly capital, 
are not so at present. Such are those of horsestealing, forgery, coun- 
terfeiting bills of credit or the coin, robbery, burglary, and some others : 
but these crimes were not better repressed by the punishment of death 
than by a milder penalty. Horsestealing has always been treated like 
the other kinds of simple larceny in New England and in Pennsvlvania : 
in all the states south of Maryland, it was a capital crime. In the lat- 
ter states the offence was as common as in the former; and if the seve- 
rity of the punishment had any beneficial effect, all inquiries have failed 
to ascertain it. In Virginia, the effect was so feeble, that of all crimes 
this was the most frequent. New Jersey made the experiment fairly. 
At first it was a felony of death: in 1760 the law was repealed : it was 
again revived in 1780; but after a few years’ experience, the Legisla- 
ture was obliged to listen once more to the voice of humanity and sound 
policy. ‘The unwillingness of witnesses to prosecute, the facility with 
which juries acquitted, and the prospects of pardon, created hopes of 
impunity which invited and multiplied the offence. 

In most cases to which it is applied, the terrour of death (lessened as 
it is by the hopes of impunity) is neither necessary nor useful. May 
not milder penalties, strictly enforced, have as great an effect? Is there 
not sound wisdom in establishing a species of punishment in which the 
grade of criminality may be marked by a correspondent degree of se- 
verity ? May we not be allowed to suspect that any app. nt necessity 
results rather from the indolence and inattention of gov noments than 
from the nature of things? and, may we not infer, that a Legislature 
would be warranted to abolish this dreadful punishment in all cases 
(except in the higher degrees of treason and murder) and to make, in 
this country, a fair experiment in favour of the rights of human nature ? 

In no country can the experiment be made with so much safety and 
such probability of success, as in the United States. In the old and 
corrupted governments of Europe, especially in the larger states, a re- 
form of the criminal law has real difficulties to encounter. The multi- 
tude of offenders, the unequal state of society, the ignorance, poverty, 
and wretchedness of the lowest class of the people, the corruption of 
morals, and habits and manners formed under sanguinary laws, make a 
sudden relaxation of punishment, in those countries, a dangerous ex- 
periment. But in America everything invites to it: and strangers have 
expressed their surprise that we should still retain the severe code of 
criminal law, which, during our connection with Britain, were copied 
from her. ‘I am surprised,”’ says Brissot, ‘‘ that the penalty of death 
is not abolished in this country, where morals are so pure, the means of 
living so abundant, and misery so rare, that there can be no need of 
such horrid pains to prevent the commission of crimes.”” That these 
punishments ought to be greatly lessened, if not totally abolished, is 
the opinion of many of the most enlightened men in America. 


* Beccaria. Coxe’s Travels. 
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It is from the ignorance, wretchedness, or corrupted manners of a 
people, that crimes proceed. In a country where these do not prevail, 
moderate punishments, strictly enforced, will be a curb as effectual as 
the greatest severity. 

A mitigation of punishment ought, therefore, to be accompanied, as 
far as possible, by a diffusion of knowledge and a strict execution of 
the laws. The former not ouly contributes to enlighten, but to melio- 
rate the manners and to improve the happiness of a people. 

The celebrated Beccaria is of opinion that no government has a right 
to punish its subjects unless it has previously taken care to instruct them 
in the knowledge of the laws and the duties of public and private life. 
The strong mind of William Penn grasped both these objects, and pro- 
visions to secure them were interwoven with his system of punishments. 
The laws enjoined all parents and guardians to instruct the children 
under their care so as to enable them to write and read the Scriptures 
by the time they attained to twelve years of age: and directed that a 
copy of the laws, (at that time few, simple, and concise,) should be used 
as a school book. Similar provisions were introduced into the laws of 
Connecticut, and the Select Men are directed to see that ‘‘ none suffer 
so much barbarism in their families as to want such learning and in- 
struction.”” ‘The children were to be ‘ taught the laws against capital 
offences,’”’ as those of Rome were accustomed to commit the twelve 
tables to memory. ‘These were regulations in the pure spirit of a re- 
public, which, considering the youth as the property of the state, does 
not permit a parent to bring up his children in ignorance and vice. 

The policy of the eastern states, in the establishment of public schools, 
aided by the convenient size and incorporation of their townships, de- 
serves attention and imitation. It is, doubtless, in a great measure, 
owing to the diffusion of knowledge which these produce, that execu- 
tions were so rare in New England until the country was overwhelmed 
by the torre “Sf transatlantic vice; and for the same reason, they are 
comparative’ few in Scotland. Early education prevents more crimes 
than the severity of the criminal code. 

The constitution of Pennsylvania contemplates this great object and 
directs that ‘* schools shall be established, by law, throughout the state.” 
Although there are difficulties which oppose themselves to the perfect 
execution of this plan, yet, the advantages of it are so manifest, that an 
enlightened Legislature will cheerfully encounter, and, in the end, be 
able to surmount them. 

Laws which prescribe hard labour as a punishment should be strictly 
executed. ‘The criminals ought, as far as possible, to be collected in 
one place, easily aceessible to those who have the inspection of it. 
When they are together, their management will be less expensive, 
more systematic and beneficial. ‘Their treatment ought to be such as 
to make their confinement an acfual punishment, and the remembrance 
of it a terrour in future. The labour, in most cases, should be real hard 
labour—the food, though wholesome, should be coarse—the confine- 
ment sufficiently long to break down a disposition to vice—and the 
salutary rigour of perfect solitude, invariably inflicted on the greater 
offenders. Escapes should be industriously guarded against—pardons 
should be rarely, very rarely, granted, and the punishment of those 
who are guilty of a second offence should be sufficiently severe. 

The reformation of offenders is declared to be one of the objects of 
the Legislature in reducing the punishment; but time, and, in some cases, 
much time, must be allowed for this. It is easy to counterfeit contri- 
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tion ; but it is impossible to have faith in the sudden conversion of an 
offender. 

The conclusion to which we are led, by this inquiry, seems to” be, 
that in all cases, (except those of high treason and murder,) the punish- 
ment of death may be safely abolished, and milder penalties advanta- 
geously introduced. Such a system of punishments, aided and enforc- 
ed, will not only have an auspicious influence on the character, morals 
and happiness of the people, but may hasten the period, when, in the 
progress of civilization, the punishment of death shall cease to be neces- 
sary. 





THE FANATIC. 
A TALE OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
[From an old Dutch Chronicle. | 


Talk of the grape, it maddens for a night, 
Its vapours vanish with returning morn; 
But when ambition rages in the brain, 
Or when the wits of giddyheaded men 
Are set to work on adverse points of faith, 
Time only feeds the frenzy. 
Opo or Bayeux. 


Tue history of Belgium from about the middle to the close of the 
sixteenth century, records events of a still more stormy cast than those 
recently witnessed in that debateable section of Europe. It includes 
the details of a civil war that raged for upwards of forty years—a con- 
test which, though distinguished by all the terrible characteristics of 
social strife, must be ever and dearly memorable for its happy effect in 
promoting the advances of liberty and knowledge. th oDtrs 

When Philip II. ascended the Spanish throne, the Netherlands w. 
in a highly prosperous condition. ‘The provinces, according to thei 
ancient usages, enjoyed a considerable share of freedom ; commerce and 
manufactures flourished, and as the natural consequence of such a state 
of affairs, more enlightened opinions on questions both civil and re- 
ligious, arose and were disseminated among the thinking portion of the 
community. 

Unfortunately, neither the temper nor the education of the Spanish 
monarch inclined him to study the felicity of those he‘gweverned. Ac- 
cording to his harsh and narrow views, it was impossibie for loyalty 
to the prince or devotion to God, to exist apart from the most abject 
prostration of mind and will. Hence, from the very commencement of 
his reign, the standard of despotism was unfurled over his extensive 
dominions, and to the close of his gloomy and distempered life, the 
whole force of a cunning and unrelenting spirit was directed towards 
the suppression of whatever is best calculated to add to the moral dig- 
nity of man. 

The doctrines of the Reformation, under various modifications, had 
spread through the Low Countries. ‘To exterminate what he believed 
to be the darkest heresies, and to subvert the barriers of popular inde; 
pendence, formed the constant aim of Philip’s sinister and cruel policy | 
By the subtle agency of his minister, Granvelle, Bishop of Arras, he 
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made formidable innovations on the Belgian institutions, both secular 
and ecclesiastical. The council of the Netherlands, in the person of 
their representative, the celebrated Count Egmont, remonstrated at 
Madrid. Philip cajoled the Count with flattering attentions and spe- 
cious promises, but made him the bearer of written orders for the estab- 
lishment of a secret tribunal for the destruction of heretics—a tribunal 
differing from the Inquisition only by the omission of the name. 

For a time the government of the Low Countries hesitated to obey 
commands, utterly hostile to the acknowledged rights of the people 
under its controul. In the beginning of the year 1566, however, these 
black instructions were put into sanguinary operation. Everywhere 
did the diabolical zeal of persecution scatter ‘dismay, confusion, and 
death. A fierce spirit of resistance was roused by these iniquities. 
The patriotic Belgian nobles withdrew from the council of their deputed 
ruler, the Duchess of Parma ; the celebrated confederacy of the Gueux 
was formed ; the number of converts to the reformed faith was increased, 
and with their augmented strength, arose also a furious vindictiveness 
against whatever wore the impress of the antagonistcreed. ‘The annals 
of Artois and West Flanders bear testimony to the remarkable occur- 
rences of the year 1566, especially to the ravages of the Image-breakers, 
who waged an unsparing war against those embellishments of art, with 
which the munificence of Roman Catholic devotion had adorned the 
edifices appropriated to its exercise. 

It was in the commencement of this eventful year, that a pedestrian 
wayfarer, who had diverged from the high road in the hope of shorten- 
ing his path, found himself entangled at nightfall, in a wood of consider- 
able extent, about two leagues northeast of St Omer. He had been 
travelling all day with little intermission, and although longwinded, 
muscular, and active, was nearly spent with fatigue. The sense of 
bodily exhaustion had been rendered doubly oppressive, by the difficulty 
of threading a beaten, but narrow track, so much overshadowed by the 
luxuriant growth of grasses and underwood, that ere the light of even- 
*r _.ad entirely declined, no trace of human footprint was discernible. 
.apatient to reach the suburbs of St Omer before midnight, he toiled 
onward in what he conceived to be the right direction, until after ascend- 
ing for some time a gentle acclivity, he found himself benighted and 
hemmed in, not only by pitchy darkness, but by the long and inter- 
twisted arms of forest trees. At every step he stumbled over bare and 
knotted roots, or was impeded by the clinging of matted briars to the 
capacious Spanish mantle which shrouded his tall person. Subdued 
by necessity, he at last gave up the struggle, and determined to halt and 
rest his we’ried limbs, until the approaching moonlight should enable 
him to retrace his course to the highway, he had so unwarily quitted. 
Seating himself at the foot of a large tree, and leaning back against its 
massive stem, he gathered his cloak tightly around him, to protect him 
from the chill night air. His eyes soon grew heavy, and although he 
endeavoured to maintain his wakefulness, by summoning up the memory 
of past sufferings, or by indulging lively anticipations of future, and not 
distant, triumphs over the enemies of his faith, sleep gradually stole 
upon him and wrapt him in refreshing slumber. 

But brief was the interval of repose to his fiery and ill-regulated 
imagination. Though the sleep of the body was deep and long, the 
restless spirit was haunted by a flitting train of ominous shapes and 
deadly perils, which, from confused and vapoury phantasms, settled 
into things connected and defined. The strange machinery of his vision 
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was presented to him, with all the impressive fidelity of the stirring 
agencies of life. 

He dreamed he was at Antwerp, in a capacious hall hung round with 
black, and dimly lighted by a solitary lamp. He was arraigned on a 
charge of heresy, before a tribunal of Inquisitors, whose closedrawn 
cowls concealed every feature except their eyes, which seemed to glare 
upon him like burning coals. For a time the stillness of the grave pre- 
vailed in that gloomy hall, and the accused and his judges—those fear- 
ful men with the eyes of basilisks—gazed steadfastly on each other. 
Suddenly the ponderous bell of the cathedral tolled one. ‘Then arose 
the chief Inquisitor, and with extended arm, and in tones stern and hol- 
low, doomed the apostate Baldwin to eternal torture. ' A shadow fell 
upon the dreamer’s soul, and shut it out from the visible world, in which 
there was for him no hope. In his sore extremity, he lifted up his 
voice to the Most High, and supplicated for the strength of Sampson, 
that he might go forth upon a mission of judgment. And his petition 
was heard, for with a mighty effort he burst his iron bands, and with 
marvellous impunity cleared the gates of his prison, in despite of monks, 
troopers, bullet and steel. Rushing with lightning speed along the 
streets, he darted through the open door of the cathedral, and took re- 
fuge in the organloft. He had scarcely gained it, when floated from be- 
low the murmur of many voices, as if in prayer. A moment before he 
had crossed the church floor in his flight, and it was silent and lonely ; 
yet now, looking down from his elevated hidingplace, he beheld, to his 
amazement, a countless multitude thronging the nave aisles. His ear 
was arrested by a speaker’s solemn and powerful tones, and turning to 
the pulpit, he recoiled with terrour when he saw it filled by a man of 
wild aspect, whose garb was that of a Reformed Preacher, and whose 
features were the exact counterpart of his own. With indignant and 
resistless eloquence, the sacred orator inveighed against the practice of 
image-worship, which he denounced as a remnant of Paganism, and a 
mockery of God. Like an apostolic ‘‘ son of thunder,”’ he called upon 
his hearers to arise in their strength—to hurl down and utterly destroy 
the accursed idols that polluted the temple of Jehovah. Anon a roar, 
like the rush of mountain floods, burst from the great company, and 
instantly the images, that crowded each niche and altar of the goodly 
pile, were dashed from their pedestals and trodden under foot, and 
heaped up as wood for a sacrifice, until the accumulated mass appeared 
to touch the roof of the cathedral. ‘Then knelt the preacher and prayed 
—and the clouds were rent asunder, and fire from Heaven descended on 
the pile of images, which blazed fiercely, and cleaving the dome, shot 
upward in a pyramid of flame. Then did the dream assume another 
form. ‘The blazing pile had disappeared, and all was profoundly still, 
when a full rich volume of sound pealed from the organ, and thrilled on 
the slumberer’s ear until his soul was lifted up with holy rapture. 
Blending with its tranquillizing harmony, swelled a hymn of triumph, 
chanted by the multitude below. The dreamer had been in his youth 
a chorister, and although now a zealous disciple of Calvin, he retained 
an impassioned fondness for church music. Forgetting, in his transport, 
the elevation of his position, he sprang forward, and fell from the loft 
towards the nave, the floor of which seemed ever to recede as he ap- 
proached it. ‘The shock, which accompanied the sensation of whirling 
through interminable space, aroused him, and he discovered that he had 
glided from his restingspot down a slope, until stopped by some dwarf 
trees and bushes. 
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The moon was now riding high in the heavens, and its radiant beams, 
glistening on the forest foliage, speedily recalled him to the recollection 
of place and circumstance. Yet though perfectly conscious of being 
awake, he still continued to distinguish the same majestic harmony of 
many voices, which had formed the closing anthem to the impressive 
scenes of his singular dream. Rubbing his eyes, and mistrusting the 
testimony of his senses, he listened in wondering sympathy to a well- 
remembered hymn, in the singing of which he had often led the Cal- 
vinist congregation of Brabant. As the sound seemed to arise from 
some adjacent hollow, he quitted his rugged couch, and peering over 
the bushes, found that he had stumbled on the very lip of a precipice, 
over which he would have fallen, in his troubled visions, but for the 
tangled underwood that bristled around it. The platform whereon he 
stood seemed about fifty feet from the bottom of the ravine. ‘The broken 
streams of moonlight, illuminating portions of the chasm, showed him 
immediately beneath those from whom the sacred song proceeded. A 
numerous group of men, women, and children were collected around an 
aged man, in whose silver locks and venerable features, he recognized 
a brother of the persecuted creed—the same in whose hospitality he 
confided for support and shelter during his intended stay at St Omer. 
As his soul responded to the pious and affecting strains of the humble 
worshippers, he could not help feeling both grieved and indignant, that 
the followers of the pure and primitive Christian faith should be com- 
pelled by monkish tyranny to offer the sacrifice of the contrite heart at 
an hour and in a situation more appropriate to acts of guilt than of de- 
votion. ‘* Yet it is well,’’ he ejaculated—* it is well that there is, 
even in the wilderness, a place where the ark of God may rest unap- 
proached by the profane.” The thought had scarcely crossed his 
brain, when a person, who had been stationed on the lookout, hastily 
approached, and gave the alarm to the assembled Calvinists. 

‘* Away ! away! my brethren!” shouted the watcher, “* the enemies 
of the Lord are at hand—a Benedictine and a band of troopers are riding 
down the ravine !”’ 

The meeting began instantaneously to disperse in wild dismay. The 
women and children crossed the hollow and disappeared among the 
trees. ‘The men, after vainly endeavouring to prevail upon their aged 
pastor to seek safety in flight, rallied around him, resolved at every 
hazard to shield him from injury or capture—promising, however, at 
his injunction, to abstain from all needless recrimination, and to resist 
only when provoked to the uttermost. The moment, however, was 
at hand, when the long-oppressed Calvinists of the Netherlands found 
courage to rise against their oppressors. Galled beyond endurance by 
the contumely and injury they suffered from the dominant church, and 
almost excluded from the pale of social life by their conscientious op- 
position to the dogmas of popery, they saw their powerful oppressors 
invested with the splendours of the Romish ritual, offering up their 
prayers in gorgeous temples, while they who worshipped the same 
deity, but according to the forms of a purer and more selfdenying faith, 
were deprived even of the poorest tabernacles, and were necessitated to 
perform the service of God in woods and solitudes remote from human 
habitation. Hitherto—although with the sense of wrong rankling in 
their hearts, and zeal, bordering on frenzy, inflaming their minds— 
stimulated unceasingly by enthusiastic preachers—strong in numerical 
force, and doubly formidable from a knowledge of tiat strength, joined 
to the complete assurance of mutual fidelity to their cause and to each 
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other—hitherto these persecuted Christians were alike destitute of or- 
ganization and design. But there was among them a fermenting spirit 
which, like a powder magazine, waited but the contact of a spark to 
burst forth in wide and terrible combustion. This fiery agency was 
now at hand, in the person of him whose singular dream has been nar- 
rated, and who was styled Baldwin of Antwerp ; although certain Ro- 
mish Chroniclers have not scrupled to assert that Peregrine La Grange, 
the daring and eloquent reformer of Valenciennes, was the first to give 
that impulse to the outraged Calvinists, which in less than a week ac- 
complished the destruction of four hundred churches, and spread con- 
sternation throughout Catholic Europe. 

Baldwin the Preacher was one of four brothers, the offspring of a 
bigoted Spaniard, who had married a widow of Antwerp, possesse ' of 
some wealth. ‘I'he widow was a secret but warm convert to Pro'vst- 
antism, and notwithstanding the fear of her husband and the Catholic 
authorities, she determined to prepare, by suitable precepts, the minds 
of her sons for the profitable reception of those tenets which she alone 
believed to be religion ‘‘ pure and undefiled.”” The Spaniard was 
equally solicitous to rear his boys in devout submission to the mandates 
of the mother church ; and for this purpose he took advantage of their 
ardent disposition for music, and placed them as choristers in the cathe- 
dral of Antwerp, where youths derived the benefit of general instructior., 
and were initiated into matters both of faith and discipline. ‘To coun- 
teract the effects of this noviciate, the zealous mother omitted no oppor- 
tunity of impressing upon their susceptible memories, such portions of 
Holy Writ as would, she piously hoped, produce a blessed fruitage 
when they had attained maturity. ‘The demise of her husband when 
Baldwin, her eldest son, had attained his nineteenth year, enabled her 
to prosecute her favourite object more openly and effectively. The 
three younger brothers, eager for change, and wearied, no doubt, of 
their monotonous duties at the cathedral, readily acceded to her propo- 
sal, that they should privately depart from Antwerp, and proceed to 
the famous Protestant university of Wittenberg, in Germany, where, 
having sufficient means, she promised to maintain them as students for 
several years. She did not, however, consider it expedient to make a 
similar offer to her firstborn. ‘Three years before his father’s death, 
Baldwin had been expelled the band of choristers for disobedience and 
repeated irregularities. Under parental sanction, he had entered a 
Spanish squadron of horse, a service for which he was well qualified 
by dauntless courage, united to great activity and muscular strength. 
But even the latitude of military license did not tolerate the turbulent 
recklessness which he continued to manifest; during a term of three 
years, his disregard of duty drew upon him frequent punishment, and 
having incurred suspicion of heresy by the free expression of his con- 
tempt for image-worship, which he had imbibed from his mother, he 
was denounced to the ecclesiastical authorities at Brussels, and only 
evaded the danger by profiting from a timely notice, and escaping in 
disguise to Antwerp. In that city his mother concealed him in some 
houses which she owned in an obscure quarter, buildings apparently 
untenanted, but in fact the occasional asylum of fugitive Calvinist di- 
vines, and the midnight resort of their followers for the purposes of de- 
votion. ‘The strenuous endeavours made for his apprehension as a de- 
serter and a heretic compelled Baldwin to remain in that seclusion for 
several months. Dwelling in the same apartments, and in constar 
communion with two preachers, distinguished for their oratorial energ , 
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and their uncalculating fervour in disseminating their opinions, his 
worldly spirit at length yielded to their attempts to wean him from the 
evil of his ways. His sanguine temperament, always in extremes, soon 
carried him from the sober profession of piety to the habits of an ascetic, 
and eventually, his days and nights were almost wholly given up to 
religious observances and acts of self-mortification. By the intense 
perusal of the Scriptures he became at last so expert in the recollection 
and application of biblical language, that he deemed himself set apart 
and qualified to go forth as a teacher of the reformed doctrines. Bent 
on pursuing a career which, in his altered frame, he contemplated as 
the noblest allotted to man, he decided on abandoning his place of re- 
fuge, be the consequences what they might. It has been said that the 
sud.iunness of his conversion created some doubt of his sincerity in the 
mings of his instructors, who, entertaining a fear that hisunder standing 
was not altogether cleared of the tares of superstition, would have per- 
suaded him to procrastinate his entrance upon that important office, to 
which he maintained he had an especial call. But he was not of a 
character to be easily swayed from his resolves upon any occasion, and 
much less when he imagined himself acting in accordance to the dictates 
of the divine spirit. After he had disguised his features by transform- 
ing a naturally fair complexion into a gipsy brown, he quitted his re- 
tr#at, and under the name of Baldwin the Preacher, became celebrated 
throughout the Low Countries, as a powerful labourer in the vineyard 
of Protestantism. Several of the itinerant Calvinist ministers were 
seized and executed by the Spanish authorities, but the intrepid Bald- 
win pursued his vocation for some years without fear or trembling. 
He was on his way to address the brethren at St Omer, when he was 
benighted and overcome by slumber in the forest. 

Wrapt in the spirit of his dream, and conceiving himself directly com- 
missioned by Heaven to uplift his hand and overturn the idols of Romish 
worship, he watched with breathless interest the stirring scene below, . 
and determined by some deed of violence, to compromise the Calvinists 
of St Omer, and then by an impassioned appeal to obtain their coépera- 
tion in the attack upon church images, which he had long and deeply me- 
ditated. In the meantime, the congregation, in number about three hun- 
dred, retired across the hollow, and posted themselves beyond a rivulet 
at the foot of an abrupt acclivity overgrown with trees and underwood. 
Their aged pastor took his stand upon a large stone elevated above the 
margin of the brook. Notwithstanding the remonstrances of his flock, 
he was fixed upon retaining his position and vindicating their right to 
assemble to celebrate the ordinances of God. 

The echoing tramp of horses and harness now rolled down the valley, 
and in a few seconds appeared a portly Dominican riding on a Spanish 
jennet, and followed by twenty troopers, armed with swords and car- 
bines, and mounted upon unwieldy Flemish chargers. Baldwin, an- 
ticipating an affray, hastily collected a pile of stones, and prepared to 
assist his brethren in their approaching peril. It was soon apparent to 
him, that the Benedictine had received intelligence of the meeting, and 
had come with the intention of dispersing it, and arresting the preacher. 
“‘ Dog of a heretic !”” exclaimed the friar, as he halted, and faced the un- 
shrinking minister. ‘‘ Yield thyself to the authority of the only true 
church; and you, ye canting knaves and idle artizans ! tarry another in- 
stant at your peril—hence, to your homes and to your trades !”” 

** Pass on thy way, unrighteous monk!’’ sternly answered the old 
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man, ‘* persecute not those who for conscience’ sake have met to wor- 
ship in the wilderness.” 

** Down with the blasphemer !”’ shouted the impetuous friar to his 
armed followers, who had drawn up in line along the lower bank of the 
stream—*“ seize the arch-heretic—bind his hands behind him, and drive 
him on before you to St Omer. If he, or any of his crew resist, lay 
on and spare not!” 

The troopers drew their long swords and spurred their sluggish 
chargers into the stream, when suddenly a ponderous stone, hurled by 
a sure and powerful arm, smote the Benedictine above the ear, and 
drove him senseless from his saddle. ‘The Calvinists, who, in cross- 
ing the rivulet, had provided themselves with pebbles, had carefully 
noted the advantages of their position, and were collected in a compact 
mass around their preacher. Many a nervous arm was already raised 
to fling its missile at the advancing soldiers, when the headlong fall of 
the Benedictine friar caused both parties to pause in amazement. The 
troopers, perceiving the blood stream from a large wound on the father’s 
head, conjectured that the blow had been dealt by some one in the 
crowd, and were about to spur forward to a sanguinary charge, when 
their career was again arrested by a shout which rang out like a bugle- 
call from the cliff in the rear. In mute astonishment, all looked upward 
and beheld, on the verge of the opposite rock, the preacher Baldwin, 
whose tall figure, uplifted hand, flowing mantle, and the point he oceu- 
pied, gave him an appearance of superhuman height and bulk. With 
a voice like the roll of distant thunder he addressed then.— 

“Up, ye men of Artois! and grapple fearlessly with the shedders of 
innocent blood. ‘The days of trouble are at hand, when ye shall wrestle 
with armed men in the passes, but the Lord shall deliver you from the 
sons of Belial—and ye shall spoil the spoilers who have so long an- 
swered your supplications with mockery and scorn. Turn, then, my 
brethren, upon your enemies, and smite them to the death, as Moses 
emote the Egyptian. Now is the time, ye chosen ones! Be like unto 
the strong man who broke the bonds of the uncircumcised, when the 
spirit of the Lord was upon him. Sever the bridles of these harnessed 
Philistines, and heap stones upon their heads that it may be a memorial 
of the curse that has afflicted Israel !’’ 

The troopers, who were gazing bewildered at the colossal apparition 
on the cliff, were hardly aware of their danger till the bridles of most of 
them were cut by the long Flemish knives of the Calvinists. The 
others, hastily wheeling about, spurred their heavy horses out of the 
brook, and drawing up along the bank, began to unsling and load their 
carbines, cursing the careless confidence of the Benedictine, who, an- 
ticipating no resistance from the hitherto passive Protestants, had as- 
sured them that twenty dragoons with their swords would rout all the 
heretics in Artois. ‘I'he operation of loading the imperfectly construct- 
ed firearms of that period was a slow process, and the rapid succession 
of missiles which Baldwin poured down upon them, was effectually 
aided by the congregation, who, retreating through the brushwood, had 
taken shelter behind the broad stems of the forest trees that grew upon 
the slope. From this vantageground they made such good use of the 
ammunition collected from the stream, that in a few minutes all the 
troopers, whose bridles had been cut, were thrown by their bruised and 
furious horses, and lay prostrate, bleeding, and helpless, in their cum- 
brous armour; while their comrades, observing their ill fortune, after 
firing some random and ineffectual shots, gave up the contest, and 
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quickly disappeared on the road to St Omer. Baldwin now rushed 
down the woody slope he had ascended a few hours before, and gaining 
a hollow road, at some distance from the scene of action, encountered 
a stray horse which had belonged to one of the discomfited troopers. 
Seizing the bridle, he hastily knotted the several reins, and vaulted into 
the saddle like one accustomed to back a warhorse. Plunging into the 
gorge of the ravine at a headlong gallop, he relaxed not his speed until 
arrived opposite the Calvinists, when he checked his charger with a 
force and suddenness that threw the huge animal on its haunches. It 
was a sight to stir the imagination, when the horse, having recovered 
his equilibrium, stood quivering in every limb, while his athletic rider, 
whose vivid eyes and stern and swarthy visage gleamed in the moon- 
light, elevated his commanding figure to its full height, and addressed 
the wondering Protestants in tones and language which pealed like the 
blast of a trumpet in the ears of men by nature impetuous and'impatient 
of wrong, and goaded into fury and desperation by the sleepless malig- 
nity of their persecutors. 

** How long, ye men of Artois !’’ he began—* how long will ye bow 
the neck to these crafty shavelings—these worshippers of golden calves 
—these sensual revellers in the broth of abomination? Da they not 
trample you under foot, and laugh your sufferings to scorn? Do they 
not wrest from your children their inheritance, and imprison, torture, 
banish, and butcher, for their pastime, the chosen ones of the Lamb? 
Have not mockery and insult—captivity and death—the dungeon and 
the gibbet, been dealt out to us for years with an unsparing hand; and 
shall we not turn upon our taskmasters, and repay them in the measure 
which they have meted unto us? Arise ye, my brethren—arise ye in 
the strength of the Lord! Gird up your loins for the fight: the down- 
fall of the oppressors, and the exaltation of the saints are at hand. The 
blood of our martyred ministers calls for vengeance at the throne of the 
Most High. ‘The hour of retribution has come, and the fury of the 
Lord shall go forth as a consuming fire, and utterly destroy the workers 
of iniquity. Up, then, and be doing, my brethren ; it is Jehovah’s ser- 
vice. Le. us fall upon the shrines and the altars, the carved work, the 
devices of cunning craftsmen—let us fall upon them, and crush them as 
the mighty hammer crusheth the fragments of the stubborn rock! Up, 
ye men of Artois—up, and be doing! Sweep the land like the whirl- 
wind; put away the sin from Israel; give to the flames the carved and 
molten images—the dumb idols, which are the invention of ecarnal- 
minded monks, the followers of the father of lies. ‘Through me, his 
servant, the Lord of Hosts doth summon you to execute his will. Bar- 
ter the sickle and the pruninghook for the sword and the axe; and by 
your deeds shall the Mighty One of Jacob lay waste the temples of 
visible gods, and establish in the groves and high places of Baal, the 
name and the glory of Him who sitteth on a throne ‘ not made with 
hands, eternal in the Heavens.’ ”’ 

Flushed by the recent successful conflict, the preacher’s auditors were 
powerfully excited by his passionate appeal. His, unexpected appear- 
anee, the depth and fulness of his voice, the wild energy of his looks 
and gestures, and the prophetic character of his diction, seemed to invest 
him with the dignity of an inspired missionary. With a simultaneous 
shout of triumph they hailed him as their leader—one especially com- 
missioned by the Almighty to accomplish their deliverance. The train 
was now fired, and the flame was soon seen spreading far and wide. 

Directed by Baldwin, the Protestants secured the arms and horses of 
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the fallen troopers, and immediately commenced their march towards 
Ypres, in West Flanders, where they had a numerous connexion, wai- 
ing but the bidding of a chief to rise and shake off the heavy yoke of 
the Romish hierarchy. Sending forward a well mounted messenger to 
apprise his friends in Ypres of their approach, Baldwin and his party 
followed with rapid strides, and in an hour reached the entrance of a 
large village or bourg, about four leagues northeast of St Omer, Here 
the rebuilding of some ruinous houses enabled them to provide them- 
selves with the ladders, ropes, hammers, and axes of the absent work- 
men. Proceeding immediately to the church, they forced an entrance 
by hewing the doors into fragments. Favoured by the brilliant moon- 
light, they made such effective use of their implements, that in half an 
hour every altar was defaced, every image overthrown and broken up, 
and every picture slashed with knives and trodden to the earth. The 
chapel of an adjacent Cistercian convent was desolated with similar 
despatch. After this the Iconoclasts, encouraged by the accession of 
nearly all the male Protestants in the village, determined to proceed at 
once, and by rapid marches, to Ypres, and there to strike a blow that 
should rouse all their Flemish brethren into active revolt against that 
superstition to which the swarm of idle monks and grasping priests 
owed their wealth and influence. Atthe gates of Ypres, the Calvinists, 
whose numbers had rapidly increased during their progress, experienced 
no effective opposition from the slender garrison, who were probably 
well affected towards their cause. They immediately forced an entrance 
into the cathedral, raised ladders against the walls, and hurled down 
images and paintings, which, with the pulpit, choirs, and chancel, were 
destroyed or defaced by axes. Every altar was stripped of its adorn- 
ments, and the gold and silver vessels were purloined by a band of 
thieves, smugglers, sailors, and prostitutes, who had joined the insur- 
gents. ‘Thus did scenes of riot, which originated in the inordinate but 
well-intentioned demonstrations of religious enthusiasm, speedily lead to 
the gratification of the basest passions. From the cathedral the furious 
multitude proceeded in detachments to the richest convents, and every- 
where the church ornaments, the gold and silver candlesticks, the costly 
votive offerings, were stolen, while the refectories and winecellars of 
the monks were forced open, and made the scenes of drunkenness and 
distraction, to which the city authorities could apply no preventive 
measures. Many of the more respectable inhabitants were intimidated 
by the number and audacity of the Calvinists and their auxiliaries, while 
others were secret adherents to the reformed creed, but wanted courage 
to avow their defection from the Romish church. 

Intelligence of the successful attempt upon the cathedral and churches 
of Ypres, spread with the speed of lightning throughout Flanders and 
Holland. Similar outrages were immediately attempted and accom- 
plished at Lille, Oudenarde, Menin, Commines, and other places. At 
Antwerp, where a multitude of strangers had been attracted by the fes- 
tival of the Assumption of St Mary, a degree of agitation prevailed 
which boded a near and terrible explosion. Meanwhile, Baldwin had 
dispatched from Oudenarde his emissaries to Valenciennes, ‘Tournay, 
Mechlin, Bois-le-duc, and Breda, but all farther excitement was then 
superfluous. ‘The iconoclastic spirit had gone forth like a pestilence, 
and in Flanders and Brabant alone four hundred churches were defaced 
and stripped of images and pictures in the short period of five days. 
To realize, however, the heavenly promise of his vision was still the 
primary object and darling purpose of the resolute Baldwin. Conceiv- 
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ing that the dense population and numerous Protestants of Antwerp 
were become fully ripe for his purpose, he proceeded with a chosen 
band of unsparing zealots to his native city, determined to fulfil without 
delay the solemn vow he had made to cleanse its magnificent cathedral 
from the abominations of idolatry. His tall, erect, military figure 
being well known at Antwerp, he trusted not entirely to the tawny 
colouring with which he had stained his complexion. Assuming the 
smockfrock, the broadbrimmed hat, and the clownish stooping gait of a 
peasant, he crossed the Scheldt, and passed the gate unobserved. His 
companions entered the city without difficulty, it being at the time when 
a multitude of strangers were flocking to the festival of the. Virgin. 

Baldwin soon ascertained that many of these strangers were Calvin- 
ists, who had been actively engaged in destroying the church images of 
South Flanders, and were now determined, like himself, to irritate the 
numerous Protestants of Antwerp to an attack upon its richly decorated 
cathedral and churches. ‘The spiritstirring language of the enthusiastic 
preacher, at a nocturnal meeting of the leading imagebreakers, imparted 
to all present his own sanguine hopes of success ; but the wellknown 
vigilance and energy of the Prince of Orange, who was then in Antwerp, 
imposed upon these daring reformers the necessity of a more cautious 
approach to their object, than they had observed since their success at 
Ypres. On the following day, however, the Prince was summoned by 
the Princess Regent to attend a council at Brussels, and his departure 
was the signal for action. The heat, which had so long been smoulde- 
ing beneath the surface, now burst into flame. The famous rallying 
ery of ‘* Long live the Geusen !”’ resounded each moment more loudly 
throughout the city. ‘The enemies of Spain and Popery assembled in 
tumultuous bands, and not many hours after the Prince’s departure, a 
skirmish took place in the cathedral between a party of inveterate image- 
haters and some equally stubborn Romanists; the latter having been 
irritated beyond the limits of patience by the scoffing looks and gestures 
of the reformers, during the festive procession of the Virgin around the 
cathedral. 

On the following day there was an appearance of mysterious activity, 
a busy interchange of low breathed communications, among persons ob- 
viously no other way connected than by mutual privity to a concerted 
principle of action, indicating the execution of some bold and formidable 
design. ‘Towards the evening, groups of men, who seemed to regard 
each other as parties to one common movement, assembled in the cathe- 
dral. These were the confederated Iconoclasts, who had mustered in 
great force, bearing offensive weapons and instruments of dilapidation 
concealed beneath their cloaks. As their numbers increased, the Ro- 
man Catholics, already intimidated by alarming accounts of riot and de- 
struction, began to withdraw from the church. The few who lingered 
behind were put to flight by the cry of ‘* Long live the Geusen !’’* uttered 
by Baldwin, who was there as the leader of the imagebreakers, at the 
highest pitch of his stentorian voice. ‘The moment his adherents found 


* Gusen, from the French Gueuz, or beggars, a term of contempt bestowed 
by De Berlaimont, a minister of the Princess Regent of the Low Countries, 
upon the members of the Flemish confederacy of 1566, and immediately adopt- 

by the chiefs of the League as the title of their party. 

ankee Doodle was adopted in the same way by our Revolutionary Fathers, 
though it was originated in contempt of their undisciplined opponents, by the 
haughty and bigoted Britons. 
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themselves in undisturbed possession of the stately edifice, they called 
upon him to give out a psalm, one of the new melodies interdicted by 
the government. Mounting an altar, he acceded to their desire, and 
during the singing of a psalm, they attacked the image of the Virgin, 
keeping time to the cadences of the music as they disfigured it with 
swords, knives, and axes. Atthe-close of the psalmody, they perfected 
their work by knocking off its head. 

The report of these lawless proceedings had drawn a crowd of thieves 
and vagabonds to the cathedral for the purpose of plunder, and the de- 
molition of the luckless image was hailed by them as a signal to outdo 
the operations of the Calvinists themselves in the work of spoliation. 
A troop of abandoned women, seizing the large consecrated tapers from 
the altar, led them on to the perpetration of deeds of violence and ra- 
pine, which no plea of provocation could justify or palliate. Their 
indiscriminating fury did not confine itself to the ornaments which came 
under the charge of being symbols of superstition. ‘The magnificent 
organ, one of the finest specimens of organ-building in Europe, was 
hewed and hammered into fragments. ‘The numerous images were 
dashed to pieces, and the sixtysix altars, with vases of rarest beauty, 
and many valuable paintings, injured or destroyed. A crucified Christ, 
in wood, as large as life, and celebrated for the exquisite character of 
the workmanship, was pulled down with ropes and cloven with axes, 
while the two thieves were spared. ‘These outrages were succeeded 
by others still more extravagant. ‘The host was thrown on the ground 
and trodden under foot ; the sacred oil was employed to rub the shoes 
of the rioters, and the sacramental wine on the altars was drunk to the 
health of the Geusen. ‘The very graves were opened, the bodies taken 
out and stripped of rings and ornaments, then tossed about and trampled 
on in derision and contempt. ‘This enormous and revolting devastation 
was accomplished with singular rapidity, and with so much method, as 
to lead Vandervynet, a historian of the time, to ascribe it to the super- 
natural agency of demons. Notwithstanding the darkness that pre- 
vailed in many parts of the vast edifice, and the peril to which the image- 
breakers were exposed, while standing upon lofty ladders, or from the 
fall of heavy figures of wood and stone on the pavement, no accident 
fatal to life or limb occurred. ‘Though numerous tapers were lighted 
on the altars, no man appeared to recognize another, nor was a single 
individual of all concerned subsequently identified. Thus did a few 
hours suffice to destroy the labours and accumulations of centuries ; to 
annihilate many valuable works of art, important manuscripts, and pub- 
lic records ; and to deface and ruin the whole interior of a temple, which, 
excepting St Peter’s, at Rome, yielded to none throughout the Christian 
world in magnitude and splendour, 

The Roman Catholics loudly complained that the Calvinists had 
hired the perpetrators of these multiplied outrages, but all the leading 
and respectable Protestants indignantly repelled the imputation, and 
vainly exerted themselves to stay the progress of the rioters, who, re- 
gardless of both parties, and increasing hourly in numbers, proceeded 
to sack and desecrate by torchlight, the other churches and convents of 
Antwerp. In all the latter, the winecellars were forced and plundered, 
and the terrified inmates, dreading insult and even murder from the in- 
toxicated and infuriated multitude, abandoned their hitherto peaceful 
homes, and sought concealment in the dwellings of friends and relatives. 
During the night no attempt was made to check the terrible progress of 
the imagebreakers. ‘The more opulent of the burghers were sensible 
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that a great majority of the middle and labouring classes were favour- 
able to churchreform ; and, fearing the encounter of an overwhelming 
multitude, ventured not to quit their houses until daylight, when dis- 
covering from their windows the small number and bad equipment of 
the spoilers, they appeared well armed before their doors, and assem- 
bling in competent force, successively seized and closed all the city 
gates save one, through which the Iconoclasts, who had left no chureh 
in Antwerp unvisited or unrifled, issued in quest of farther occupation. 

Some of the more enterprizing were despatched to various cities in 
Brabant, but the majority, headed by Baldwin, hastened towards Ghent, 
where the magistrates and leading burghers, whe had received prompt 
intelligence of the devastation at Antwerp, awaited their arrival in trem- 
bling apprehension. Having good reason to doubt the adherence of 
the people and slender garrison to the established authorities, the heads 
of the town advised the Romish clergy to remove their valuables into 
the citadel. Ere this was well accomplished, the imagebreakers enter- 
ed the suburbs. Here, however, Baldwin made them halt, and being 
desirous te prevent the excesses which had disgraced their cause at 
Antwerp, he entered into a negociation with the chief burghers, and 
while he demanded free entrance into the churches for the avowed pur- 
pose of destroying the pictures and images, he proposed that this pe- 
remptory service should be performed in presence of the municipal au- 
thorities. ‘The magistrates, dreading the open hostility of the numer- 
ous Protestants in Ghent, submitted to the lesser evil, and appointed 
officers to superintend the destruction of the images, which was speedily 
avcomplished in the numerous churches of that great city. 

Meanwhile, the Princess Regent, terrified by the unexampled auda- 
city and triumphant progress of the insurgents, had summoned to her 
aid and counsel the Prince of Orange, and the leading nobles of Holland, 
Flanders, and Brabant. Many of these, notwithstanding their being 
active members of the wellknown confederation of the Geusen, did not 
hesitate to proceed instantly to Brussels, and to offer in good faith their 
prompt assistance to check the widely extending mischief. ‘The Prince 
of Orange marched with a detachment of chosen troops to Antwerp, 
where a few active partizans of Baldwin were seized and executed; 
while others, whose guilt was not so clearly evident, were variously 
punished. Count Egmont, though disqualified by his mild and generous 
nature for the administration of unsparing justice, hastened with a mili- 
tary force to Ghent, and arrived there so unexpectedly, that several of 
the leading Iconoclasts and their predatory allies were seized, convicted, 
and immediately punished with death. Baldwin, with his usual good 
fortune, escaped from a convent chapel, where he was superintending 
the demolition of its ornaments. Soon as the rush of Egmont’s cavalry 
reached his ear, he quitted the chapel by the convent door, as the sol- 
diers entered from the street. While endeavouring to collect his thoughts 
and fix his resolution, he reached the cloisters of the monastery, and 
found there only an aged Franciscan, whose stature so much resembled 
his own as to suggest the hope that, if disguised in his frock and cowl, 
he could pass the city gate undiscovered, and soon evade all pursuit. 
Seizing the terrified old man by the shoulders, he gave him a dislocating 
shake and bade him unfrock without delay. ‘The poor monk, dismayed 
at the wild aspect and furious gesture of his athletic assailant, complied 
as quickly as his trembling limbs would permit, and Baldwin, after 
effectually concealing his remarkable features and person in his ample 
drapery, returned to the street, assumed the infirm step and stooping 
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posture of old age, passed the gate unchallenged, and would have cleared 
the suburb without detection, had he not encountered there a brother 
monk of the one he had stripped. ‘The Franciscan accosted him, dis- 
covered the imposture, and, recognizing an active leader of the image- 
breakers, claimed the assistance of some passing troopers, to whom 
Baldwin, being unarmed and encumbered by his heavy clothing, quietly 
surrendered. ‘The soldiers, having shut up their prisoner for present 
security in the church of an adjacent convent, proceeded on their round 
through the suburb, leaving two of their number to guard him until 
their return. 

The sentinels, after parading the churchnave for some time in grow- 
ing impatience for the return of their comrades, determined to keep 
guard in the porch, which afforded a view of the street, and observing 
that the door communicating with the convent was strongly barred with- 
in, and that the few windows in the building were far above the pri- 
soner’s reach, they left him without any apprehension of his escape. 
Baldwin, however, fully sensible that within another hour he should 
be identified and shot, determined to leave no means of effecting his 
liberation untried, and availed himself of the now declining daylight to 
approach the altar and survey an oval window above it, which had for 
some time attracted his attention. All the other windows were on the 
side of the church adjoining the street, but this oval opened upon the 
convent garden, a tree in which threw one of its branches athwart the 
lattice. He felt that if he could but gain that recess, the slender and 
rusty bars which crossed the window would easily be removed, and 
the friendly tree would enable him to reach the ground in safety. Thus 
reasoning, he hastily stepped upon the altar, but found with dismay 
that by no effort could he bring even his finger tips within several feet 
of the oval. While glancing anxiously around the chapel for materials 
to aid his ascent, he distinguishsd a deep voice, and one he thought he 
had heard before, parleying with the sentinels in the porch. Jumping 
quickly from the altar, he had time only to sit down on a chair before 
it, when the door was opened and a stalwart Benedictine, whose fea- 
tures were partially concealed by his hood, approached within a few 
paces of the captive. 

‘* Unhappy man!” he began, in a voice which made Baldwin start 
with emotion, ‘* knowest thou that Count Egmont has ordered every 
leader of the fanatics to instant execution. Repent then, while yet a 
span of life remains to thee! and hasten, by a sincere return to the 
bosom of the only true church, to flee from the black and everlasting 
doom so justly due to thine atrocities.” 

To this pious adjuration the prisoner paid no attention. His eyes 
were intently fixed upon the oval window, and his thoughts upon the 
means of escape. Headlong and impassioned in the pursuit of novel 
and stirring objects, his imagination had been dazzled by the glory of 
giving the first impulse to the Iconoclasts, but he was not yet devoted 
enough to rush on martyrdom, without an effort to save his still youth- 
ful life. Concealing his features with his hand, he turned round to the 
monk, but instead of answering the appeal, he surveyed his tall person 
through his open fingers, and then glanced eagerly at the space between 
the altar and the window above it. He repeated this scrutiny several 
times, and in a voice which made the Benedictine start in his turn, he 
thus addressed him, discovering his features as he began to speak. 

“Dominick! the firstborn of thy eldest brother, even Baldwin, who 
saved his uncle’s life at Ypres, when struggling for existence with the 
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men of St Omer, now begs that uncle to rescue him from a felon’s death. 
Thou art a tall and a strong man—on thy shoulders I could reach that 
oval window above the altar, and flee my prison and my doom.” 

** Base apostate !’’ exclaimed the Benedictine, with fiery indignation 
—‘‘had I known thee in the throng at Ypres, I would not have accept- 
ed safety from the hands of an arch heretic. Again, I tell thee, thou 
art on the very brink of eternal punishment. Speed thee, Baldwin! 
—em, repent, and daily will I put up masses for thy sinful 
soul !’ 

“*T did not thus condition with thee, uncle Dominick,’ answered 
Baldwin, reproachfully, ‘* when although a stripling and a feeble swim- 
mer, I saw thee sinking in the unpitying waters of the Scheldt!” 

“Baldwin,” said the already relenting priest to his once favourite 
nephew—*“ thou art still young enough for active atonement. Pledge 
thyself by all that is most sacred to abandon for ever those God-forsaken 
imagebreakers, and to accompany me to Rome, whither [ am going on 
a special mission from my superiour at Bruges. On this condition and 
no other, will I assist thee to fly the punishment so near at hand. I 
am stricken in years, but I retain enough of the vigour of my younger 
days to be uato thee, as thou sayest, a ladder of escape.” 

Prompted by the love of existence, which grew stronger as the peril 
ef death approached, Baldwin did not long hesitate to give the required 
pledge, but promised to meet his uncle, a week later, at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The Benedictine then mounted the altar, turned his face to the wall, 
and firmly grasped the moulding of a picture frame, the painting in 
which had been defaced by the imagebreakers. ‘The picture frame 
assisted the active Baldwin to reach and stand upon his uncle’s ample 
shoulders ; and when thus elevated, his elbows were on a level with 
the ledge formed by the window recess, m a wall of great thickness. 
Finding, as he had anticipated, the iron bars enfeebled with rust, he 
readily bent and forced them from their sockets. ‘The window frame 
soon yielded to his efforts, and consisting of small pieces of coloured 
glass firmly bedded in lead, it fell outwards, with little noise, upon the 
soft mould of the convent garden. Laying hold of the external edge of 
the recess, Baldwin now drew himself up into the oval, whence, after 
allowing his uncle time to quit the chapel and disappear, he was enabled 
to grasp the arm of a huge pear tree. Cautiously transferring his per- 
son from the oval to the tree, he descended from branch to branch, 
dropped safely upon a bed of vegetables, and would have escaped un- 
perceived over the wall adjoining the river, had not his feet come in 
loud collision with the oval window. The crashing of the glass was 
heard by the monks, who hurried to the windows of the refectory. 
Seeing the prisoner in the garden, they gave the alarm, and while some 
ran to tell the guard, others rushed into the garden in pursuit. 

In the interval Baldwin had succeeded in mounting the lofty wall, 
but observing that if he jumped thence he should be caught in another 
and smaller enclosure, whence flight would be more difficult, he hastily 
threw his monk’s frock on the branches of a tree, hoping that, in the 
imperfect light, it would mislead his pursuers. ‘Then jumping down 
again into the garden, he concealed himself awhile behind a welltrimmed 
hedgerow of evergreens, and while listening from this secret stand to 
the movements of his enemies, he heard several shots fired at his Fran- 
ciscan robe, and surprise expressed that the bullets did not bring him 
down. Distinguishing other voices approaching outside, he began to 
fear that he should be intercepted, and although the darkness was not 
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yet sufficient to screen his motions, he quitted his hidingplace, and by 
the aid of a tree remounted the wail at a point where the water of the 
Scheldt undulated within a short distance of its base. He did not, how- 
ever, quit the garden unobserved. While preparing to drop, a bullet 
whistled by his ear and accelerated his descent. He reached the ground 
without injury, but in an instant found himself in the grasp of several 
troopers, who had been summoned by the sentinels to their assistance. 
The intrepid Baldwin, who, since his perilous adventure with his uncle 
Dominick, had become a vigorous and expert swimmer, paused a few 
seconds in apparent submission to his captors. Observing that the 
men were dismounted troopers, and loaded with cumbrous back and 
breast armour, he measured, with a rapid glance, his distance from the 
river—then exerting his enormous strength of limb, he shook off the 
relaxing grasp of his heavy’armed opponents, reached with a single 
bound the margin of the Scheldt, and in a second was hidden beneath 
its waters. Diving under a boat at anchor in the stream, he was effec- 
tually screened from the random shots of his pursuers, and soon reach- 
ed the opposite shore ; thus escaping signal perils by land and water, 
clearing walls and fences, monks and troopers, and the broad waves of 
the Scheldt toboot, with a facility and good fortune which seemed to 
realize, in some measure, his singular dream in the forest of St Omer. 

Of his subsequent fate few particulars reached his family. It ap- 
peared, however, that he accompanied his uncle Dominick to Rome, 
where the enthusiast, captivated by the sublime festival music perform- 
ed in the splendid churches of the Eternal City, recanted his errours, 
and eventually died in France, a monk of the rigid order of La Trappe. 


REQUIESCE IN PACE. 


Ir is the solemn dead of night, and not a sound of earth 
Salutes the calm and dreamy heaven, o’er all our woes outspread ; 
And, while the still and holy hour to heavenly thoughts gives birth, 
My swelling heart shall breathe its sighs and sorrows o’er the dead. 


Up to the blue and starlight sky I lift my weary soul, 

And heaven seems bending, with a smile, to hear my fond complaint; 
And Angel breathings, eloquent, along the concave roll— 

The selfsame sounds we hear in dreams—so lonely and so faint. 


It is a fearful thing to feel the twinings of our love 

Rent, broken, torn from every scene of human pleasure here, 
It is an awful thing to launch upon the worlds above, 

Guided by doubt, beset with woe, and followed by dark fear. 


The vale of death! the desolate, the uncompanioned way, 

That all have trod, and all must tread, in darkness and alone! 
Where none can weep, on bosoms dear, their agonies away, 

Nor smile in hope of joys to come, nor think of pleasures flown! 


Between two dread eternities it is a narrow road, 
That through a land of shadows, leads unto a world unknown ; 
And not a track to point the way, where all earth’s sons have trod, 
Guides the dark wanderer of the tomb to heaven’s eternal throne. 


* * * * *¥ * * * 
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Rest on thy cold undreaming bed, thou dear beloved one! 
Yet not unconscious of the love that thou hast left behind ; 
I would not that the tears I shed should now to thee be known, 
But that thy heart should blend with mine, like odours with the wind. 


I think not of thee as thou sleepst in darkness and in dust, 

But as thou wert in other years, my lovely chosen bride, 
And as thou art, in airy realms, among the blessed just, 

Far, far beyond earth’s many woes, its passions and its pride. 


Oh! when I saw thee pale, and cold, and breathless in thy shroud, 
Thine eyes forever closed—thy heart without one throb for me, 
I could not weep, I could not wail my utter woe aloud, 
But stood and gazed upon thee there in awful agony. 


I saw thee coffined, darken’d, (ah! but all was dark before !) 
Borne from thy home, my heart, and laid beneath the mould’ring clay. 
Then gentle hands did guide me thence—I thought and felt no more 
For many a long and lingering night, and many a sunless day. 


My voice was like the desert wind, that through a ruin’d tomb, 
In hollow gusts, sighs mournfully above the moulder’d dead ; 
My heart lay silent in despair—a world of waving gloom, 
And sun and stars, and life and love, all from my memory fled. 


But, one by one, the images of other days returned ; 
I saw thee by my side again in all thy beauty’s bloom ; 

I saw thee fading, dying, dead : I felt how I had mourn’d— 
Then I went forth to weep and pray beside thine early tomb. 


Ye far, bright stars! the poetry of the autumnal heaven, 

That breathes mysterious influence o’er the upsoaring mind ! 
Ye oracles of destinies! in mercy to us given, 

To lead us to the glorious skies when earth is left behind. 


I oft have watch’d your courses through the beautiful expanse, 
And joy in grief hath come to me in still and lonely hours, 
For seraph spirits seem’d to meet my every upward glance, 
And oft my heart hath heard their songs amid heaven’s holy bowers. 


When heaven thus meets me, all around, and all I Jove is there, 
I will not murmur nor repine that I in dust am here ; 

But thou, Lov’d One! shalt soothe the woe that fain would be despair, 
Didst thou not blot my frailties, Love! with thy forgiving tear. , 





PERSONAL REVENGE, OR LYNCH LAW. 


THE creatures, which are ranged in the lower classes of existence, 
pursue the purposes of their nature with an almost unerring constancy 
and regularity. Every principle, subsisting in its due force, equally 
free from excess or defect, has an orderly movement, an uniform and 
beneficial direction. Very different from this is the state of man, a free 
and intelligent being, in whom high moral capacities are added to strong 
animal propensities. ‘Though none of these are faulty in themselves, 
all are liable to be perverted; not more, indeed, than that principle, 
which, from its rank, has a right to preside, and whose office it is to 
prevent or correct the perversion of the rest. Sad as our case may 
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seem, this grievance, the ground of scornful and impious objections, is 
unavoidably connected with the noblest and most valuable privileges of 
our nature. It is but a kind of tax we pay for its superiority. Had it 
fewer marks of nobility, it would be less liable to be debased. Moral 
benefits, like those civil and political, must be enjoyed on the terms 
allotted—subject to some risk—dependent on the temper and character 
of such as enjoy them. In the best constitutions of government, the 
provisions, made for the security of liberty, afford temptations and op- 
portunities to the factious. Yet who would exchange the turbulent in- 
tervals experienced in such governments, for the dead tranquillity of an 
established servitude? So, the disadvantages of our nature are owing, 
in part, to its excellence. And how amply are they compensated in 
another view ? For, not to insist on the merit acquired by the command 
we are capable of exercising over ourselves ; that very strength of the 
passions which lays us so open to vice and errour, may be employed on 
the side of virtue, and greatly assist us in the search of truth. Even 
when the contrary happens—when the movements of the mind are most 
faulty and irregular, they still answer the intentions of Providence— 
still serve to carry on the great ends of probation and discipline. 

Thus we see that the causes of corruption are, from the unalterable 
nature of things, blended with the means of perfection—a point, that, 
if properly pursued throughout all its consequences, might possibly tend 
to remove that thick darkness, in which some of the most interesting 
questions of philosophy are yet involved ; and at the same time furnish 
an answer sufficient to shame and silence the revilers of their own 
species. In opposition to their calumnies, grounded on partial and im- 
perfect views, or on facts unconnected and merely casual, we may ven- 
ture to pronounce of man’s nature, what the Prophet says of the crea- 
tion at large, that it is very good. 

We shall exemplify this reasoning by appealing to the times. Re- 
sentment resolves into anger, which has for its object natural harm, or 
injuries ; and into indignation, which is excited by vice or wickedness, 
and folly and meanness. ‘The angry emotions, which arise within us 
on the mere feeling of natural harm, or on the receipt of injuries, are 
a great Security to individuals by inciting them to avoid the one and 
repel the other ; and, in our social commerce, whether of the more con- 
fined or extended sort, the disdainful sense we have of what is wicked, 
base, or highly indecorous, is equally serviceable. 

Meekness, beyond certain limits, is tameness, or pusillanimity; and 
when we are in no way attacked ourselves, we may have strong reasons 
to be indignant, and to express our indignation. ‘There are many acts 
so bad, that whoever be the objects or the authors of them, they ought 
to be stigmatized. As much as noble and generous actions are entitled 
to esteem, they demand detestation. Were it not for these two princi- 
ples of anger and indignation, the laws of private intercourse would often 
have neither sanction nor support. ‘The violation of them would be 
safer, and consequently more frequent than it is. ‘The bad would be 
doubly audacious; and the virtuous part of the society want a defence, 
which the public wisdom could not supply. But, though resentment, 
considered as a part of our nature, be far from an imperfection, yet the 
irregularities of it are extremely faulty and pernicious. The corrup- 
tions of anger are rage and hatred. Revenge is compounded of both. 
The possibility of their subsistence in the same person, cannot, indeed, 
be denied ; but where the sense of injuries is strong and lively, it is 
seldom fixed and lasting. 
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The strength of anger depends partly on the frame of mind, and 
partly on the influence of education. It is usually greatest in those, 
who are either too exalted for the controul of authority, or too low for 
the opportunities of instruction. It is particularly observable in cowards 
and in tyrants, who, fearing much, or having much to fear, are ever 
liable to those jealousies and alarms which produce or augment the 
flame. And well, indeed, it would be, were immoderate anger confined 
to such persons. Alas! even the best and bravest it has subdued in 
their turn. What act the most cruel, the most oppressive, may not 
the friendly and humane commit in the paroxysms of a passion, that, 
while it is pursuing its hostile purposes, utterly excludes all thought or 
reflection? Of such importance is the degree to which anger may rise. 
But the other circumstance is greater yet: namely, its duration. 

When it either appears, not by any visible tokens, or is directly con- 
tradicted by appearances, it forms the most improved and elaborate 
treachery ; that which David describes so feelingly: ‘* For it was not 
an open enemy that hath done me this dishonour ; for then I could have 
borne it.” Sad, indeed, it is to have any concern with hypocrites ; 
but the most dangerous and pestilent are those who counterfeit friend- 
ship, in order to accomplish the purposes of hatred. ‘The placid sere- 
nity, with which some men receive offences, too much resembles that 
stillness of the air when it harbours in its bosom the seeds of destruc- 
tive tempests. ‘Their selfeommand reaches not beyond the countenance 
and mien. The wounds, which interest or ambition teaches them to con- 
ceal, not only remain, but grow worse and worse: while they seem 
to be healed, they are suffered to fester and ulcerate. Under all this 
outward discipline, the temper is deeply corrupted. It never can re- 
turn to its sound state. ‘‘Immortale odium, et nunquam sanabile 
vulnus !”’ 

The occasions of enmity must be the most frequent where there is 
the greatest opposition of interests or opinions. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the more flagrant instances of it are not very common even 
among the candidates for fame, or the rivals for power and popularity. 
But admitting they were, they could never prove that to be a natural 
passion, which is the utmost depravation of nature. The social, the 
kind, the truly natural affections must be eradicated, before men can 
arrive at that perfection of enmity which renders them implacable ; 
which cancels the remembrance of all relations and ties, while it pre- 
serves and perpetuates that of faults and offences. 

In some countries the passions of men, like the fruits of the earth, are 
found exalted to a high degree. There, too, the corruption of any pas- 
sion is attended with a suitable malignancy. When other causes con- 
spire with this influence of the climate ; when, through superstition and 
false philosophy, extravagant opinions are added to inveterate habits, 
we need not be much surprised, if, in whole nations, the most natural 
feelings and affections of humanity are renounced and abandoned. 
Utter strangers to all the methods of amicable decision, the animosities, 
which accident or ill behaviour may kindle, they feed with the fuel of 
fresh injuries, and maintain to their latest breath. Nay, as if the life 
of man allowed not sufficient room for the exercise of hatred, when the 
parties themselves are no more, it still subsists: it goes, of course, as 
a part of the inheritance, to the next of kin; in this article, but mere 
trustees for succeeding heirs, alike engaged in their turn, to transmit 
the venom, with unimpaired vigour, to their remotest descendants. How 
must the peace of society suffer? How must the miseries of life be mul- 
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tiplied by such a terrible traffic in acts of hostility and persecution ! 
Such acts characterize our Indian wars, and the revolution of Texas, 
and prevail, to a vast extent, through all our newly peopled territories. 

One would think that such accounts of the manners of remote nations 
might force even infidels to applaud that zeal, which is impatient to 
render universal a religion, by their own confession, benevolent in a 
high degree—just in its laws—righteous in its requirements—which 
spares neither the tyrant in his power, nor the slave in his merciless 
conspiracy. 

Society has also its resentments. They are of two sorts—respect- 
ing foreigners who invade its rights, and natives who transgress its laws. 
When the quiet of a nation is threatened or disturbed ; when its subjects 
or allies are essentially injured in their persons or their property ; when 
the faith of treaties is openly violated, or their solemn obligations elud- 
ed by artifice and fraud; if reasonable compensation be rot made, if 
security cannot be obtained, and there be no prospect of compromising 
matters on terms consistent with the dignity of the offended party; in 
such a case, acts of hostility are but the exertions of power for the 
maintenance of right. It is true, Christianity contains no express di- 
rections for the conduct of nations under such circumstances. It leaves 
them to the laws of natural justice, to the wisdom and virtue of their 
respective governors. But human prudence is never so rightly, never 
so successfully exerted in the art of governing, as while it keeps in view 
the mild morality of the gospel. Nor can anything be of higher con- 
sequence to the welfare of the state, than that its resentments should 
be properly placed and wisely directed. But was this ever known to 
be the case with conquerors by profession? Such were the Romans 
to whom St Paul addresses his eloquent epistle. The savage preju- 
dices, by which they were guided, had gradually grown up with their 
greatness, and were interwoven with their plan of policy. Indeed, a 
false ambition knows no restraints either of justice or humanity. All, 
who had anything to lose, and refused to surrender it, were offenders 
against the majesty of the state, enemies, of course, and objects of its 
vengeance. ‘I'he private virtues of some particular commanders are no 
exception to this account of the national character. We are, indeed, 
the more charmed with that clemency in the first and greatest of the 
Cesars, which gives a double lustre to his talents, and might almost 
seem to atone for his crimes. ‘‘ Oblivisci nihil soles, nisi injurias,”’ 
though pronounced by an orator, was no rhetorical exaggeration, but 
the language of truth, as well as gratitude. Such a testimony derives 
a greater value from the situation of the person to whom it was offered. 
The owners of an usurped authority are seldom undisturbed in the pos- 
session, and every instance of opposition is a fresh temptation to cruelty : 
a vice, which has consigned to eternal infamy some of the succeeding 
emperors, especially him, to whose brutal fury St Paul fell a sacrifice. 
The first object of the eloquent and intellectual Apostle was, to human- 
ize his converts ; to wean them from their sanguinary maxims, to reduce 
them to the plain principles of justice and equity, and thus prepare them 
for those higher graces and perfections, which the Author of the new 
religion had both enjoined and exemplified. 

The other objects of the public resentment are those who transgress 
the laws. 

Not only the general safety and welfare, but the good of the offender 
himself requires that crimes should be punished. Among a people ill- 
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secured in their property, or often molested in the enjoyment of it, even 
the honest would be discouraged from industry; and the dishonest, 
emboldened by remissness or impunity, would proceed to more and 
greater outrages. But the perfect consistency of resentment with be- 
nevolence will be still clearer, when we consider it as excited by in- 
juries of a more extensive nature. Reason alone would show the ne- 
cessity of judicial punishments, and were it as easy to execute, as it is 
to ordain them, might less stand in need of assistance from the warm 
and active principle, which is the subject of our inquiry. But the course 
of justice may be obstructed, and its ends defeated by a multitude of 
causes. Crimes require to be proved before they can be punished ; 
many must be publicly produced before they can be proved. Some of 
the worst would remain a secret, or if known, would not be proved; 
or if even they were proved, would never be effectually punished, but 
that they raise to its highest pitch that generous abhorrence, which all 
villainy produces in some degree. 

But vain were the wisdom of laws and vigilance of magistrates, un- 
less the people, warmed with the same virtuous antipathies,* lend their 
aid to suppress crimes by detecting their authors, and bringing them to 
justice. ‘This general concurrence in support of the state is the more 
necessary, because, in the wisest laws, the scrupulous precautions ob- 
served in favour of innocence, render it less difficult for the guilty to 
escape. But if all were as zealous to avenge the state, as most men 
are to avenge themselves, the dreadful examples of public justice would 
be much fewer than they are. 

The most confined compassion, by sparing such persons, defeats its 
own purposes. Every other consideration forbids such lenity. It is 
one of the clearest maxims resulting from the nature and ends of social 
union and civil dominion, that all particular interests or regards should 
give place to the general welfare. It is equally clear that every one, 
who receives protection from the state, is bound to return it when oc- 
casion offers. How little sense have we of this obligation, when, 
through cowardice, negligence, or illjudged tenderness, we let loose 
upon our country the disturbers of its peace and order? How little 
knowledge have we of our own interest, when we refuse to concur 
in such acts as are necessary to the common security ? 

One of the reasons which obliges individuals to defend the state is 
the benefit they derive from it. Certainly, therefore, the defence of 
our own rights and persons cannot be prohibited, but may be under- 
taken without any breach of benevolence, or the least tincture of a vin- 
dictive or litigious spirit. When we are forbid to avenge ourselves, 
it cannot be meant that we should renounce the protection of the civil 
power, but be contented with that protection; and, for such offences 
as demand it, should seek satisfaction in a legal and regular way. It 
is not the purpose of the Bible, by enforcing the law of charity, to over- 
turn the rules of justice. However, even heathens were sensible, that, 


* The irregularities of indignation result from too quick a sense of virtue, 
Such a sense, amiable as it is, may be hurtful in many ways. It nourishes 
melancholy, by destroying that inward repose and complacency, which are the 
present rewards of pure intentions. It favours moroseness, by obstructing the 
right exercise and improvement of the social affections. It renders us unfit for 
the functions of this mixt and various state, where we must often converse with 
bad men, and hardly meet with any character so clear, as to abide the test of an 
exact and rigorous review. 
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in the endless variety of cases which exist, an invariable and rigorous 
application of its rules must weaken its foundations, and bring on the 
very evils it is meant to redress. ‘There are men who make it a rule 
never to abate anything of their legal claims, and never to do more than 
the law compels them to do. But all, who have the least regard for 
virtue, should make it a rule never to have any commerce with such 
wretches when it is possible to avoid it. 

Indeed, the directions of Revelation relate chiefly to that class of in- 
juries which are of a private nature ; and, though too minute and incon- 
siderable to fall under the inspection of laws, yet rendered important 
either by their own circumstances, or by the fancy and feelings of the 
sufferer, are often productive of public and extensive mischiefs, when 
he has not greatness enough to overlook or forgive them, nor canduur 
enough to submit them to the judgment of others. 

But, supposing they are such as cannot be referred, and ought not 
to be overlooked; how are we toact? whatrule must we follow? This 
is an inquiry that demands a fair and ingenuous answer. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that no community can subsist without laws. 
Private and familiar intercourse forms a kind of separate republic, which 
has laws of its own, distinct from those of the state, though influenced 
by them. Now, the only sanction or support of the rules of this lesser 
society is private resentment, which, in default of the public, returns 
to its office and resumes its rights. Withdraw from the injurious and 
illbred that confidence, respect, and esteem, which are the rewards of 
civility. Withhold from the wicked and worthless all such favours as 
do not fall under the strict claims of humanity. ‘Thus far, your resent- 
ment is regular and rational. More than this can hardly be necessary, 
and is always hazardous. Revenge has no rule of judging, and but 
one rule of acting—to do as much mischief as possible; a rule, by 
which it often assigns to faults beneath the notice of laws, the highest 
punishments they ever inflict for the highest crimes. Sometimes, the 
force of particular passions is unfortunately augmented by the influence 
of opinion. There are certain habits of thinking that have long sur- 
vived the romantic institution on which they were founded. There are 
certain vices connected with them. Before these can be effectually sup- 
pressed, those habits of the mind must be conquered. And why are 
they not? Their subsistence is inexplicable. ‘Their power is a stand- 
ding prodigy. After the vast improvements in every branch of science, 
and the growth of civility, now matured and perfected by the assistance 
of reformed religion, who would believe that a custom, which was one of 
the worst inventions of a barbarous age, should continue the reproach 
of the most civilized? a custom, which, in defiance of divine and hu- 
man laws, has even interdicted forgiveness, and erected revenge into 
a maxim. Out of that formidable band of prevailing errours, which dis- 
graced the common sense of mankind, there remains not one more fatal. 
Yet remain it must, unless it shall please God to move the hearts of 
the truly brave, to rid the world of that Idol of Honour, which the rash, 
and not the brave, have exalted to a Divinity ; a Demon it should rather 
seem, that prompts men to commit the most inexpiable crimes in order 
to satisfy the shadow of an injury. 

One would think the wrath of, man might be contented with a less 
atonement than that of human sacrifices. Even among Heathens, and 
as Offered to the offended Deity, they fill us with horrour and astonish- 
ment. So glaring a contradiction to all the sentiments of nature, no- 
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thing can account for but a religion which totally mistook the duties of 
man, and the perfections of the Deity—representing the gracious Creator 
and common parent as vindictive and hard to be appeased. This was 
the basis on which the grand fabric of superstition was erected. It 
might, therefore, be imagined, that a teacher from heaven would in- 
stantly crush, with the whole weight of his authority, an opinion so 
big with absurdity, and so destructive of true piety. And this he has 
done. There is scarcely a page in the gospel which contains not the 
clearest and strongest declarations of God’s love. It is the law of his 
providence, the rule of all his dispensations. Even the seeming excep- 
tions to this rule are proofs of its universality : the most tremendous in- 
stances of his severity to particular persons or nations, serving only to 
illustrate his mercy and goodness to all men. 

So, evil is inflicted by human governors for beneficent ends, only to 
remove or prevent some greater evil. ‘I'he civil Magistrate is the legal 
avenger of all offences which affect the peace of society. ‘The import- 
ance, the dignity, the delicacy of his office demand a rare assemblage 
of virtues and talents. It is highly honourable in every view, and highly 
distressful it must be, were he not relieved by the benevolent temper 
of our laws—very moderate in the punishments they ordain—rigorous 
only in the proofs they require. Where such a temper is wanting, as 
in despotic governments, crimes are not less frequent, and they are 
usually more atrocious. The commonness of terrible spectacles en- 
feebles the impressions of terrour. It renders men more daring and 
desperate. It tends to impair one of the best affections of the human 
mind, and gradually introduces in its room a sottish and brutal insen- 
sibility. With generous natures, the high sense of shame endured on 
the one hand, and the indignation publicly and solemnly expressed on 
the other, will have more weight than all the studied inventions of re- 
fined cruelty. With us, the highest punishments, if not dispensed 
with the utmost frugality, are yet conducted with tenderness. ‘The 
manner also of proceeding is deliberate and cautious. Every possible 
opportunity of defence is afforded to the criminal. Even after the sad 
sentence is pronounced—if there be any room for clemency—if it be 
warranted by the least favourable circumstance—if it can be obtained 
without weakening the mainsprings of government—the respect and re- 
verence that are due to the laws—the executive is ever ready to exert 
it: happy in the exercise of that glorious prerogative, which rescues 
a wretch from the horrours of despair, and restores to the state a 
citizen. 

The power and right of avenging is lodged in the hands of the su- 
preme Governor, or of his appointed delegates and vicegerents. To 
usurp this power, to appropriate this right, in order to serve the low 
purposes of passion, is one of those presumptuous sins, which good 
men dread and deprecate. We are no more at liberty to punish for 
ourselves, than we are to make laws for ourselves. ‘There ought to 
be but one sword unsheathed, and that the sword of justice. With 
us, the purest system of worship conspires with the most perfect con- 
stitution of government. Let us testify our sense of such benefits, by 
the best use and improvement of them. Let us cultivate those bless- 
ings which are the end of both—harmony and peace. Neither private 
nor public happiness can consist with an unrestrained indulgence of 
our resentments. While Christianity commands us to forgive our 
enemies, the laws take from them the power to hurt us. 

VOL. VINI.——-NO. XXXV. 15 
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MEXICO.* 


Tue deeds of Cortez and the first conquerors, which form probably 
the most daring and romantic history in the world, have been long ren- 
dered familiar to us by the elegant though inaccurate sketch of Robert- 
son, by the letters of Cortez himself, the unpretending narrative of 
Bernal Diaz, the romance of Solis, and others. But until Humboldt’s 
work appeared, we literally knew nothing of the progressive changes 
that had taken place in the country; and since that, we have had only 
Poinsett’s ‘* Notes,’”’ which are little more than an abridgement of Hum- 
boldt, blended with a narrative of the author’s personal adventures ; 
Lyon’s meagre ‘‘ Narrative ;”” Bullock's veracious ‘‘ Journal;’’ Beau- 
foy’s satirical and amusing ‘‘ Sketches ;’” Ward’s ‘* Mexico in 1827 ;” 
and a “‘ Historical Account of Hernan Cortez”’ by the late unfortunate 
Sands; but all these are incomplete, and prove that it is no easy task to 
enter the lists with a powerful antagonist already occupying the field. 
Indeed the works we have named afford the best tribute to the distin- 
guished qualities of the first modern traveller in New Spain, by show- 
ing that, however impossible it was for him to avoid mistakes, from the 
multiplicity of objects to which he directed his attention, not one of 
their authors has ventured on exposing these mistakes; the utmost ex- 
tent to which any of them have hitherto gone, being merely to assert 
their existence, while the majority have adopted his crudest and wildest 
statements and opinions. It is creditable that so little presumption has 
prevailed among those who “affect the sun;”’ but we lament that any 
distrust in their own powers should have induced some of the most in- 
telligent observers that have yet visited Mexico to ‘“‘ seek the shade.” 
We know that a mass of valuable materials has been collected within 
the last five years respecting this most interesting country ; but we also 
know that those who have collected it think that much more leisure and 
research than has hitherto been bestowed on it are required to avoid the 
blunders inseparable from hasty productions. With the aid of the 
** Essai Politique,” and the Cuadro Historico of Bustamante, and such 
other materials as are within our reach, we shall endeavour to convey 
a summary of the best information respecting the past and present 
state of Mexico, and venture to cast a glance into its future prospects. 

The name of New Spain was at first given only to Yucatan by Gri- 
jalva and his followers; but Cortez extended it to the whole empire of 
Montezuma, which is described by the earliest writers to have reached 
from Panama to New California. This, however, appears, from more 
recent researches, on the accuracy of which Humboldt relies with reason, 
to have been larger than the reality justified; and the whole of Teno- 
chititlan may be said to have been contained in the present states of 
Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, Puebla, Mexico, and Valladolid. In addition to 
the name given by Cortez, that of the capital was extended to the whole 


*1. Essai Politique sur le Royaume de la Nouvelle Espagne. Par Alexan- 
dre De Humboldt. Deuxiéme édition. 4 tom. 8vo. Paris. 1827-8. 

2. Resumen Historico de la Revolucion de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos, 
sacado del ** Cuadro Historico” que en forma de cartas escribio el Lic. D. Car- 
los Maria Bustamante, e ordenado en cuatro libros. (Historical Summary of 
the Revolution of the United Mexican States, extracted from the ‘ Historical 
View,” written in the form of Letters by Don Carlos Maria Bustamante, and 
arranged in Four Books, &c.) Por D. Pablo de Mendibil. 8vo. Londres. 
1828. 
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kingdom of New Spain; and since the revolution and the establishment 
of independence, the several provinces form separate and independent 
states, confederating together and constituting the nineteen United 
States of Mexico; namely, Chiapa, Chihuahua, Cohahuila and Texas, 
Durango, Guanaxuatc, Mexico, Michoachan, New Leon, Oaxaca, Pue- 
bla, Queretaro, San Luis Potosi, Sonora and Cinaloa, Tabasco, Tamau- 
lipas, Vera Cruz, Xalisco, Yucatan and Zacatecas. Old and New Ca- 
lifornia, Colima, New Mexico, and Tlascala, though forming members 
of the federation, declined having state governments, on account of the 
expense, and are designated territories. ‘The whole republic, according 
to Humboldt, occupies a space of 75,830 square leagues, of twenty to 
an equinoctial degree; on which there are to be found every inequality 
of surface, and every variety of soil and climate, the two last of which 
are dependent in most cases on the former. 

The republic of Mexico, taken on the grand scale, may be consider- 
ed as a succession of small mountain plains at different heights, separa- 
ted by mountains, and increasing in magnitude as the coast recedes on 
both the eastern and western sides, until the great centre plain be reach- 
ed, which, though much broken by mountain ridges, tends to the north, 
maintaining nearly an equal elevation. ‘The snowcapped mountains of 
Orizava, the volcanoes of Puebla and Toluca, are among the most splen- 
did objects in the world. The Mexicans divide the regions of their 
country into Tierras calientes, Tierras templadas, and Tierras frias, 
according to the climate. ‘Throughout the whole country there is a la- 
mentable want of water, and of navigable rivers. ‘The lakes, too, ap- 
pear to be yearly decreasing in extent, the immediate consequence of 
which is, that the elevated portions of the interiour are nearly stripped of 
vegetation, and the soil covered with an efflorescence of carbonate of 
soda, there called Tequisquite, resembling very closely the plains of 
the two Castiles, — recalling to the Eastern traveller the desolate 
wastes of some parts of Persia. 

The effect of elevation on the temperature is most marked, and it is 
no uncommon thing to be shivering on one side of the street in the city 
of Mexico, and to be literally scorched by the rays of the sun on the 
other. Changes are upon record of 55° of Fahrenheit within three 
hours, on one of the mountain plains at the same height with the valley 
of Mexico. Notwithstanding the volcanic character of Mexico, earth- 
quakes are by no means so frequent there as in some of the neighbour- 
ing countries. One of the most memorable on record occurred on the 
14th of September, 1759, when the volcano of Jorullo, with several 
smaller cones, forced the surface of the soil, destroying all before it. 
The infinite variety of climate and soil fits this country for the produc- 
tion of the fruits of all regions, from those of the hottest within the tro- 
pics to those of the severest cold, where cultivation can be carried on. 
But the want of ports, and of navigable rivers on the Atlantic oppose 
the advantages that might result from this variety of production, though 
on the Pacific there are a few admirable ports, such as Acapulco. The 
prevalence of the ‘‘ Nortes,”’ or northern winds, at certain seasons, seri- 
ously affects the navigation on one side, while that of the ‘‘ papagallos” 
is as inconvenient on the other. 

The configuration of the coasts of America, connected with the junc- 
tion of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by a canal, has been largely dis- 
cussed by Humboldt and others. Of the nine points at which such an 
attempt is considered practicable, only one, that of Tehuantepec, is 
within the Mexican territory. It was supposed that a cut, only twenty 
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miles long, would unite the Huasacualeo, which flows into the gulf of 
Mexico, and the Rio Chimalapa, which empties itself into the gulf of 
Tehuantepec. So long ago as 1824, the Mexican government sent 
General Orbegoso to survey and report on the practicability of this 
scheme. ‘This officer executed his commission with care and ability, 
and made a report in which he proved that the project was altogether 
impracticable. 

The ancient population of Mexico appears to have been very much 
exaggerated; all that is certain is, that it was, as it continues to be, 
most dense in the interiour. The first regular census was taken in 1793, 
by the orders of the viceroy, Revillagigedo, by which it appeared that 
the entire population was 4,483,559. Humboldt estimated it in 1803 
at 6,500,000. D. Francisco Navarro Noriega, in 1810, at 6,128,000; 
and Humboldt supposes that it may now amount to about 7,000,000. 
Navarro has given a valuable table of the proportion of the different 
castes, which we quote from Humboldt :— 


Europeans and Creoles - - - ~- 1,097,928 
Indians - - + = += + «© «+ 3,676,281 
Mixed races - = © -* = = 1,338,706 
Secular Clergy © - - - - = 4,229 
Regular Clergy Pint! Atte 3,112 
Nons - - - - © © «. » 2,098 

Total, 6,122,354 


The first Congress, in 1824, in regulating the number of electors, es- 
timated the population at 6,204,000. Probably all these estimates 
may be too low, although there is no apparent ground for carrying it so 
high as 8,000,000, as Mr Ward has done. It is but fair to allow, 
however, that he may be correct, although he gives no evidence to sub- 
stantiate his assertion. 

The natural progress of the population has been much impeded by 
the smallpox,-—a wretched malady, called ‘‘matlazuhuatl,””—famine,— 
and the civil wars that have prevailed of late years. 

The Mexican population is commonly divided into seven classes :— 
namely, European Spaniards, commonly called “* gachupines.”” White 
Creoles. Mestizos, descendants of Whites and Indians. Mulattoes, 
descendants of Whites and Blacks. Zambos, from Indians and Negroes. 
Pure Indians. African Blacks. 

The Indians consist of a considerable number of distinct tribes, dif- 
fering in many points of appearance, and speaking—not dialects, but— 
languages entirely different. No less than twenty of these have been 
traced, and of fourteen of them there are already grammars and diction- 
aries. The Indian population is chiefly centered in the great plains, 
and towards the south; and Humboldt thinks that it has flowed from 
the north to the south. The history of four great migrations is preser- 
ved in the annals of Mexico, which are worthy of more detailed exami- 
nation than we can bestow upon them. ‘The form of their govern- 
ment,”’ says Humboldt, speaking of the Mexicans under Montezuma, 
‘‘indicated that they were descended from a people which had itself 
undergone great revolutions in its social state. But,’”’ he adds, “from 
what country did the Toltecs and the Mexicans proceed?”” This is a 
curious question, and has occupied the attention of many able writers ; 
but the analogies of language, on which theories have been built, do not 
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appear to have been sufficiently established to warrant any very decided 
opinion. Humboldt successfully combats the notion that the pure In- 
dian race has been much diminished since the Conquest. At present, 
the great division of the Indians is into the agricultural tribes, and those 
which, in the northern states, subsist chiefly by the chase. Our author 
details some valuable facts respecting their physical organization, to 
which we beg to refer, while we confine ourselves to the consideration 
of their moral qualities. It is justly said, that after the long degrada- 
tion to which the Indians have been exposed, it would be difficult to form 
an accurate estimate of their progress; though it is certain that we can 
trace the effects of that degradation. At the period of the Conquest, 
almost all the higher orders, except females, perished ; and we find, on 
comparing the accounts of the labouring classes by Cortez, Diaz, and 
others, with the actual condition of their descendants, ‘* the same na- 
kedness in the hot regions, the same form of clothing in the central 
plains, and the same habits of domestic life.” The great body of these 
people live apart from the other races of their countrymen, in small 
villages, full of ignorance, suspicion and bigotry, and displaying an ap- 
parent phlegm, from which it would seem impossible to arouse them. 
This phlegmatic temperament lessens the credit of the men with the 
females, who uniformly prefer the European, or the still more vivacious 
negro. 


“The indigenous Mexican is grave, melancholic, silent, so long as he is not 
under the influence of intoxicating liquors. ‘This gravity is peculiarly remarka- 
ble in Indian children, who at the age of four or five years display more intelli- 
gence and precocity than the children of whites. The Mexican loves to attach 
mystery even to his most trifling actions; the strongest passions do not displa 
themselves in his counterance; the transition is frightful when it passes 2d 
denly from a state of absolute repose to that of violent and unrestrained agita- 
tion.” 


Slavery with them has engendered guile. They are obstinate in all 
their habits and opinions; their religion is one of mere ceremonial, jus- 
tifying the observation of a priest ; ‘son mui buenos Catolicos, pero mui 
malos Cristianos”’ (very good Catholics, but very bad Christians). De- 
ception in this, as well as in everything else, is the order of the day; 
and the Indian Alcalde now oppresses the villagers as much as he him- 
self has ever been oppressed. The negro driver far exceeds the cruel- 
ty with which he was ever driven. 

Humboldt considers the Mexican Indian as destitute of all imagina- 
tion, though when to acertain degree educated, he attributes to him fa- 
cility in learning, a clearness of understanding, a natural turn for 
reasoning, and a particular aptitude to subtilize and seize trifling dis- 
tinctions. 

The music and dancing are as dull as might be expected among be- 
ings so full of phlegm. The Mexican has a turn for painting and sculp- 
ture; and retains the same fondness for flowers that struck Cortez so 
forcibly upwards of three centuries ago. ‘The “Indios Bravos,” or 
Wild Indians, are said to display more energy ; but our information re- 
specting them is remarkably scanty; for it is impossible to win them 
to confidence, even now that their independence has been announced to 
them. Their ignorance, and their entire dependence on the priest, can- 
not be better illustrated than by the answer they uniformly give to every 
inquiry made by a stranger; ‘‘No se, pero el padresito save todo” (I 
do not know, but the priest knows everything). It is recorded by one 
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of the most enlightened parish priests in Mexico, that when he asked 
one of his parishioners for whom he should vote at the approaching 
election for the Congress, the reply was, ‘For the Holy Ghost.” 
During the revolutionary contest, various instances have been afforded 
in proof of what we have here stated. It so happened that an Indian 
soldier (and we state this on the authority of the Bishop of Puebla) 
had been sentenced by a court-martial to be shot (pasado por las armas); 
the unhappy wretch, ignorant of the real meaning of the phrase, request- 
ed that he might have the sentence carried into effect at an early hour 
the next day, as he wished after its execution to rejoin his family! It 
is also a recorded fact, that at Guanaxuato the Indians attempted to 
draw out the fuses of burning shells with their teeth, not from courage, 
but from fanatic ignorance ; and that, like the Croppies in Ireland, they 
endeavoured to check the force of the cannonade by rushing up to the 
artillery and stuffing their straw hats into the pieces to prevent their 
exploding. 

Among the active vices of the Mexican Indian, that of drunkenness 
prevails to a most lamentable extent. In the upper districts, pulque, or 
the fermented juice of the aloe, is the principal tempter; sometimes a 
spirit, distilled from the same plant, called Vino de Mescal; while, in 
the hotter districts, the same effects are ensured by the chinguirito, a 
very coarse kind of rum. Combined with this disposition to intoxica- 
tion, the Indian is constitutionally indolent; and, now that he is a free 
man, he will rarely work, except to obtain just as much as will afford 
him the means of enjoying his greatest luxury—that of steeping his 
senses in oblivion. ‘This last tendency is much to be deplored, as, in 
the larger towns, we know that every Sunday (which is the day of great- 
est indulgence) assassinations, to the extent of six or eight each day, 
are the melancholy consequences of its indulgence. Humboldt states 
that the police were in the practice of sending tumbrels round, to collect 
the unhappy victims of intoxication. The punishment was, and we be- 
lieve still is, three days’ labour in the streets; but it does not seem to 
be very efficacious, for generally within the week the delinquents are 
again in custody. 

There is something characteristic in the indolence of these sombre 
beings. ‘They will travel immense distances ; but to steady labour they 
are, generally speaking, not prone. It is told of them, that in one of 
the most fertile districts (the Bazio) it is not unusual for an Indian, on 
receiving his wages, to get thoroughly drunk, go to sleep, and on 
awakening renew his potations and repose, until the exhaustion of his 
finances compels him to return to labour. In some parts, however, 
there are exceptions to this observation. 

Soon after the Conquest, the Indians were treated as slaves, even in 
opposition to the decrees of Queen Isabella. Subsequently, on the es- 
tablishment of encomiendas, the slaves became attached to the soil; and 
in many instances—as in the Highlands of Scotland—assumed the 
names of their encomienderos. The gradual extinction of the families 
of the conquerors, among which this partition had been made, brought 
back, in the eighteenth century, the encomiendas to their original state 
—that of fiefs, and they were not again distributed. Charles the 
Third, by a series of wise and beneficent measures, added much to the 
security of the Indian population. The Mita has had no existence in 
Mexico. 

The wealth of these people is very irregularly divided ; and one tra- 
veller observes, with great truth, that ‘* Mexico is the country of ine- 
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quality.” It is also impossible to distinguish the wealthy and dignified 
among them from their poorer neighbours, as the dress and habits of all 
are nearly the same. 

Under the Spanish government, the Indians paid no indirect taxes, 
and were in fact only subject to a capitation tax, called ‘*'Tributo,”’ 
which was paid by all males between the age of ten and fifty, and va- 
ried in different parts of New Spain. Since the revolution this impost 
has been entirely removed ; and, in return, they have been invested 
with all the rights of citizenship, from which they were formerly ex- 
cluded on account of their supposed incompetence to manage their own 
affairs. Formerly they could make no contracts above a very trifling 
amount; and wore their hair cut in a particular fashion. It is doubtful 
whether the recent changes are favourably regarded by them; for the 
exemption from tribute, and the wearing the hair unshorn, are by no 
means deemed a compensation for military service, which is exacted 
from the new citizens. The codperation of the aboriginal race with the 
White Creoles was so essential to success at the commencement of the 
revolutionary contest, that the atrocities of the first conquerors to the 
former were made matter of grave charge against the Spaniards by the 
latter,—and the wrongs of Montezuma brought forward as grounds for 
shaking off the yoke of the mother country. This naturally led to the 
abolition of castes; all such distinctions, in fact, may be said now to 
have practically ceased in Mexico. Several of the leading men in the 
government are of the mixed race; and one of the deputies to the first 
Congress for Yucatan was a negro. 

The number of whites (Creoles and Europeans) is estimated, as we 
have already seen, at above one million; but the latter have been lately 
much reduced, by the impolitic decree of proscription. Previous to the 
revolution, the laws afforded equal rights to all persons of the privileged 
colour; but, in practice, the European was uniformly preferred to the 
American. This exclusion produced the effect that may be anticipated 
in all such cases—unbounded jealousy and hatred of each other between 
the two parties ; and those feelings, which at last burst forth with sa- 
vage fury, and still influence the long oppressed Mexicans, naturally in- 
creased in proportion to the extension of knowledge among them,—the 
spread of which, with singular contradiction, the Spanish government 
affected to promote, at the very time it was keeping up the monstrous 
colonial system ; being apparently ignorant that oppression and know- 
ledge can never be coéxistent, wherever the physical power rests with 
the oppressed. It must, however, be confessed, that knowledge has as 
yet made but small advances anywhere; butin the remoter districts it 
was infinitely behind. In these, Spain was considered the mother coun- 
try of the world, and the whole of Europe as subject to her. Recent 
events have undeceived them; but still Englishmen, and all foreigners, 
are considered to be ‘* Judeos rabosos”—(Jews with tails). In the 
capital greater progress had been made, and foreigners would have been 
preferred if they could have been seen; while, according to Humboldt, 
the inhabitants flattered themselves ‘‘ that intellectual cultivation had 
made more rapid progress in the Colonies than in the Peninsula itself.’ 
The Emperor Charles V. endowed the University of Mexico; King 
Charles IV. established the School of Mines, the Botanic Garden, and 
the Academy of Painting and Sculpture. In the latter there is a col- 
lection of casts from the antique, which cost the king between eight 
and nine thousand pounds sterling. 

The physical sciences had been cultivated with most success, Botany, 
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chemistry, mining, mathematics, and astronomy have all been studied 
with zeal and advantage by many, of whom Baron Humboldt makes 
honourable mention. One of these, Don Jose Maria Bustamante, is a 
man whose moral worth and intellectual superiority would go far to 
wipe off the imputation, which many have cast on the Americans, of 
inferiority of mental power. Had this gentleman only possessed the ad- 
vantages within the reach of every English schoolboy, it is impossible 
to say to what distinction he might not have risen. As it is, although 
almost selftaught, he would rank very high in the most scientific society 
in Europe. 

Education has been more attended to, by some of the leading person- 
ages, than could have been expected in a society that had been so much 
kept in the shade. We apprehend the advantages are chiefly prospec- 
tive, and may be well defined in another generation; at present they 
are but small. ‘The whites have been, and still are, the most educated 
portion of the Mexicans, owing, no doubt, to their greater opulence, 
and having access to official rank. ‘The mass of ignorance, however, 
among all classes, is inconceivable to any one who has only moved in 
the principal countries of Europe. Nor is it confined to the lower 
classes, but finds protection among the highest in the community. The 
religion of all classes resembles too much that of the Indians ;—and the 
practical morality and general tone of society are by no means refined. 
If one half the scandalous tales in circulation be true, the former ranks 
with that of Paris in its worst periods, and the latter is assuredly gross 
to a degree that would surprise even an inhabitant of Madrid. ‘The fa- 
miliarity with which every subject is treated at first excites emotions in 
a traveller of the most unpleasant kind, which gradually subside, from 
the frequency with which they are discussed by young and old, by high 
and low of both sexes. It is sincerely to be hoped that an improved 
system of moral and religious instruction will introduce a higher tone of 
morality and a more refined style of intercourse. 

The whites form a great proportion of the dregs of the capital; where, 
though not so numerous as in 1803, they still abound, under the name 
of Leperos, Saragates, Guachinangos. ‘They are, in fact, the Lazza- 
roni of the country—without homes or regular occupation. ‘There 
are also associated with them many of the mixed races, who are, ge- 
nerally speaking, the most profligate and debased part of their popu- 
lation. 

One striking feature of the Mexican nation is the exceedingly small 
number of negroes, who have never, it is computed, exceeded ten thou- 
sand. Slavery, too, has almost entirely disappeared ; and there being 
no political distinctions of colour, it is probable that in a very few ge- 
nerations the pure black race will disappear, and be amalgamated with 
their fellow citizens. Guerrero had a large portion of negro blood in 
his veins—which has never been urged against him, notwithstanding 
the ferocity of his character. 

The Counts of Montezuma and of Tula are the lineal descendants 
of the Emperor Montezuma. ‘There are also some of his descendants 
still remaining in Mexico, who receive pensions from the government, 
in consequence of their origin. In concluding this branch of the sub- 
ject, Humboldt asks, what is the influence of this mixture of races on 
the general welfare of society ? and what enjoyment can there be to a 
man of cultivated mind amid such a collision of interests, prejudices, 
and feelings? ‘These questions he very imperfectly answers, confining 
himself to the effects on the individuals, and avoiding the ungracious 
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task of pointing out the inevitable consequences of the state of society 
he has described. One word, however amply supplies the void—and 
that word is, Revolution. How that has been brought about will be 
seen. 

The third book of the Essay is devoted to a statistical account of the 
twelve Intendancies, as constituted prior to the independence. Under 
this head is crowded together a variety of matter, no inconsiderable 
part of which is repeated throughout other parts of the work. Cities, 
floating gardens, pyramids, areas, population, palaces, consumption of 
food, fivers, lakes, canals—are all assembled, but in such a maze as to 
render anything like a short analysis impossible. ‘I'o the book, there- 
fore, we must refer the curious reader—premising, that he must read 
again and again before he can extract thoroughly distinct ideas from the 
mass. 

As we have already incidentally mentioned, the Confederation of the 
United States of Mexico is composed of nineteen free and independent 
states. ‘The ecclesiastical divisions that formerly existed are still re- 
tained; there being one archbishoprick, that of Mexico, and eight 
bishopricks, namely, Puebla, Valladolid, Oaxaca, Guadalaxara, Yucatan, 
Durango, Monterey, Sonara; which contain 1073 parishes. The re- 
venues of the clergy were formerly very large, but most unequally 
distributed. ‘They are now paid by the state. 

The state of agriculture and the mines occupies the fourth book ; and 
of these we give a very brief outline. The varieties of soil and climate, 
already alluded to, render Mexico capable of raising the most valuable 
products of all quarters of the globe; but, what may appear singular, 
the prosperity of agriculture bears a direct ratio to that of the mines. 
This has been very clearly pointed out by Humboldt, and must have 
struck with peculiar force every visitor of New Spain. The causes are 
obvious; the singular structure of the country renders the miner depen- 
dent for his supplies of food on the soil immediately adjacent to the 
mineral treasures, and not on that of more distant districts exclu- 
sively devoted to cultivation. As soon, therefore, as a mine is es- 
tablished, cultivation begins, and is extended exactly in the proportion 
of consumers ; whose number again is regulated by the success of the 
enterprise. 

The objects of agriculture in Mexico depend on the district; and, ac- 
cording to our traveller, are divided into three classes,—those essential 
to human subsistence, those necessary for manufactures, and those fit- 
ted for export. In the warm districts, the numerous varieties of muja 
(bananas) form the principal vegetable food of the people. Yet it has 
been asserted that they are not indigenous; the reasons detailed by 
Humboldt render the truth of this opinion very doubtful. ‘The amount 
and rapidity of produce of this plant probably exceed that of any other 
in the known world. In eight or nine months after the sucker has been 
planted, clusters of fruit are formed; and in about two months more 
they may be gathered. ‘The stem is then cut down, and a fresh plant, 
about twothirds of the height of the parent stem, succeeds, and bears 
fruit in about three months more. ‘The only care necessary is to dig 
once or twice a-year round the roots. According to our author, on 1076 
square feet, from 30 to 40 banana trees may be planted in Mexico, 
which will yield, in the space of the year, 14414 lbs. avoirdupois of 
fruit; while the same space would yield only 33 lbs. avoirdupois of 
wheat, and 99 of potatoes. ‘The immediate effect of this facility of 
supplying the wants of nature is, that the man who can, by labouring 
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two days in the week, maintain himself and family, will devote the re- 
maining five to idleness or dissipation. ‘The same regions that produce the 
banana, also yield the two species of manioc, the bitter and the sweet ; 
both of which appear to have been cultivated before the conquest. ‘The 
most valuable article is unquestionably the maize, or Indian corn, which 
is cultivated with nearly uniform success in every part of the republic. 
It appears to be a true American grain, notwithstanding many crude 
conjectures to the contrary. Sometimes it has been known to yield, in 
hot and humid regions, 800 fold; fertile lands return from 300 to 400 ; 
and a return of 130 to 150 fold is considered bad—the least fertile soils 
giving 60 to 80. ‘The maize forms the great bulk of food of the inha- 
bitants, as well as of the domestic animals; hence the dreadful conse- 
quences of a failure of this crop. It is eaten either in the form of un- 
fermented bread or tortillas (a sort of Scotch bannock); and, reduced to 
flour, is mingled with water, forming either atodle or various kinds of 
chicha. Maize will yield, in very favourable situations, two or three 
crops per year; though it is but seldom that more than one is ga- 
thered. 

The introduction of wheat is said to have been owing to the acci- 
dental discovery, by a negro slave of Cortez, of three or four grains, 
among some rice which had been issued to the soldiers. About the 
year 1530, these grains were sown; and from this insignificant source 
has flowed all the enormous produce of the upper lands of Mexico. Wa- 
ter is the only element necessary to ensure success to the Mexican 
wheatgrower ; but it is very difficult to attain this—and irrigation af- 
fords the most steady supply. Various methods are resorted to, as in 
the plains of Castile, to effect this end. ‘The great corn districts are in 
Puebla, in Guanaxuato, Queretaro, Valladolid, Zacatecas, Guadalajara, 
Mexico, Durango, and the missions in California,—distances too enor- 
mous, for a scanty population ever to dream of exporting flour, or any 
other bulky article. Humboldt has been long since denounced as a 
theorist, and in nothing has he so thoroughly vindicated his claim to 
that character, as on the present topic. Perhaps the singular distinction 
which permitted his inquiries, his admiration of the power from which 
that permission emanated, and his astonishment at finding some traces 
of civilization among those whom his imagination had previously re- 
garded as little better than savages, may have led to his extravagant 
eulogies and expectations. Whatever may have been the cause, the 
effect has been certain—that his authority has sanctioned infinite folly 
with regard to the Americans. 

In some instances, the returns of wheat are occasionally from seventy 
toeighty for one. Notwithstanding this facility of production, the price 
is considerably greater (by one half) than in England or France. 
Whence this anomaly? We can only understand it by supposing 
that as the difficulties of communication present a complete bar to ex- 
port, as well as to trade with places remote from each other, the farmer 
only looks to raise as much as is required for the consumption of the 
towns nearest to him. Humboldt asserts that Mexican flour enters into 
competition with that of the United States at the Havana, and antici- 
pates the period at which it will find a market in Bourdeaux, Ham- 
burgh, and Bremen. ‘The first allegation may have been true—at pre- 
sent it is utterly false ; for, after paying a duty of six dollars in Havana, 
American flour is sold at eight dollars per barrel, while Mexican flour 
costs sixteen dollars, without carriage to the coast or freight. ‘The 
second is an absolute absurdity, as will be apparent to any one who 
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contrasts the immense facilities of transport in the United States with 
the physical obstacles in Mexico to anything but'land carriage. Not 
even greater fertility of soil, and lower rates of labour, can counterba- 
lance them. Barley is cultivated to some extent for home consumption; 
oats are nearly unknown; their place as food for animals being sup- 
plied, as in Spain, by the former. Potatoes, garden stuffs, and fruits of 
all climates abound; though we cannot vouch for their very exquisite 
flavour, most of them being uncultivated. ‘The Mnona Chiramoya is 
an exception; its praises are worthy of being sung in all the fervour of 
poesy. Olives succeed well, but have not been much introduced, owing 
to their slowness of growth, and the prohibitions of the Spanish court. 
The vine too has not hitherto been cultivated to any extent for wine, 
owing to the jealousy of the merchants of Cadiz. 

The Agave Americana, or Maguey, is an object of great value in the 
tableland of the interior ; from this plant is obtained the favourite liquor 
of Mexico, the pulque. At the moment of efflorescence, the flower 
stalk is extirpated, and the juice destined to form the fruit flows into the 
cavity thus produced, and is taken out two or three times a day for four 
or five months; each day’s produce is fermented for ten or fifteen days; 
after which the pulque is fit to drink, and before it has travelled in skins, 
it is a very pleasant, refreshing liquor, to which the Mexicans ascribe 
as many good qualities as the Highlander does to whiskey. The stems 
of the maguey can supply the place of hemp, and may be converted in- 
to paper. ‘I'he prickles, too, are used as pins by the Indians. 

The sugarcane was introduced into Mexico early in the sixteenth 
century ; but it does not appear that sugar became a considerable object 
of export before 1802, when the destruction of St Domingo enhanced 
its price to three dollars and a half the arroba (of 25 lbs.), which com- 
pensated the extra cost of transport to Vera Cruz. ‘The quantities 
raised progressively fell off with the diminution of price, so that from 
the year 1814 to 1820 not an ounce was shipped ; and it is also certain 
that some of the plantations were abandoned, in consequence of Vera 
Cruz being the theatre of civil war. At present, nearly all the sugar 
cultivation of Mexico is carried on in the valleys of Cuernavaca, and 
Cuantla Amilpas, on the western side of the Cordilleras, about twenty 
leagues from the capital. ‘The cultivation is carried on by free labour, 
and the alleged success has been cited with great confidence as evidence 
that slave labour within the tropics may be wholly dispensed with. 
Major Moody has so very satisfactorily discussed the subject, that we 
cannot do better than refer our readers to his valuable document, and 
confine ourselves to remarking that we have in the alleged fact (if cor- 
rectly reported) the greatest anomaly ever known. Mr Ward, one of 
the most able and disinterested advocates of this view of the ques- 
tion, describes these free labourers in no very favourable terms. He 
says— 


‘‘ A more debauched, ignorant, barbarous race, than the present inhabitants of 
the sugar districts, it is impossible to conceive. They seem to have engrafted 
all the wild passions of the negro upon the cunning and suspicious character of 
the Indian; and are noted for their ferocity, vindictiveness, and attachment to 
spirituous liquors. When not at work, they are constantly drunk ; and, as they 
have little or no sense of religious or moral duties, there is but a slender chance of 
amendment, They are, however, an active, and at intervals a laborious race, ca- 
pable of enduring great fatigue, and apparently well suited in constitution to the 
dangerous climate which they inhabit.” 
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Coffee is cultivated on a very small scale for internal consumption ; 
though, like cotton, under favourable circumstances, it might be made a 
valuable object of export. Mr Ward speaks of one tree as having produced 
twentyeight pounds. The utmost we have ever heard named, was nine 
pounds per tree ; and even that was seriously doubted. The average price 
is from five to seven dollars per arroba. Cocoa and indigo are chiefly 
cultivated for home use; some small quantities of the latter are export- 
ed; vanilla in greater abundance. Jalap is also supplied from the pro- 
vince of Vera Cruz. ‘Tobacco forms an important article of internal 
consumption, not of export, and, from the revenue derived from the 
duties, is most valuable in a financial point of view. Cochineal is valu- 
able as an export. Humboldt discusses the animals, etc., which may 
be made available ; but with them it is needless now to meddle, as they 
form no part of the foreign resources of the country. 

The remainder of the fourth book is occupied with details of the mines, 
which cannot be abstracted. But the subject has engrossed so much 
public attention, that it will not be unprofitable to say a few words on 
it. It appears that, on an average of the fifteen years previous to the 
revolution, about twentytwo millions of dollars were exported, and 
that there was an accumulation of about two millions. Since the revo- 
lution, the exports have averaged 13,587,052 dollars, while the produce 
has decreased to eleven millions. This change was the natural conse- 
quence of the revolution. ‘The favourable accounts of Humboldt excited 
a spirit of speculation that was wholly regardless of passing events ; 
and the Act of Congress, facilitating the coéperation of foreigners with 
the natives, produced a mania which has been destructive to number- 
less individuals, who trusted too much to names. Seven English com- 
panies, with a capital of at least three millions, were established, and 
these were followed by two American, and one German, companies. 
Such was the rage for mining on ’Change, that for a time it was only 
necessary for any one to appear with contracts made with Mexican mine- 
owners to establish a company. Many, who were so ignorant as not 
even to know the difference between a shaft and a level, commenced 
speculators, not for the purpose of fairly earning a reward for doing 
some service to those to whom they offered their mines, but to fill their 
own purses without reference to consequences. Such a system of un- 
principled conduct could not last ; almost all the minor performers have 
been driven from the stage, and the respectable associations alone main- 
tain their footing, though the want of returns for the immense sums in- 
vested has tended to produce a general want of confidence. It is quite 
true that the veins of the precious metals have not been absorbed by the 
revolution ; though the works have been in many cases destroyed, and 
require time to restore them to a proper state: the resources of the 
country were languishing after a cruel civil war: besides which, the 
difficulty of reviving suddenly a branch of industry which had been 
suspended for fourteen years, in some cases for a longer period, has 
not been sufficiently considered. In addition to these considerations, 
which never seem to have occurred to individuals, who expected to have 
leapt into a ‘‘ bonanza”’ at once, most of the shareholders knew nothing 
of mining, and all that they did know of Mexico was derived from the 
Essai politique, which described things as they had been in 1803, not 
as they were in 1823. 

Since these enterprises have been undertaken, an immense and fruit- 
less expenditure has been incurred by sending out machinery, which 
could be of no earthly use—by despising the native processes, and sub- 
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stituting others that have been found wholly inapplicable—and by in- 
troducing foreign labourers, who when abroad reverse all the good qual- 
ities for which they are valuable at home. A reform in this system, we 
believe, had been generally adopted, and we are sure that a reduction of 
expense, and a management purely by native labour, with only such 
modifications in working, smelting, or amalgamating as experience will 
prove to be advantageous, will, in a moderate time, return the capital 
already expended, with a commensurate advantage. But these things 
can only take place provided ,the public tranquillity be maintained, and 
the government keep their engagements with foreigners inviolate. The 
insecurity arising from the domestic feuds now disturbing this fine coun- 
try, must, if it continues, finally annihilate its best resources. 

The fifth book embraces domestic manufactures and trade. Cotton, 
cloth, woollens, cigars, soda and soap, powder, and coinage, were ma- 
nufactured under the old as well as the present government. Formerly 
all the external trade was carried on through the ports of Vera Cruz 
and Acapulco ; of late years Tampico, Alvarado, and some other small 
ports on the Atlantic, and San Blas on the Pacific, have been opened. 
The whole trade with Europe was formerly centered at Vera Cruz, from 
which the imports found their way to the interior. Now they follow 
different routes, according to the point of disembarkation ; while San 
Blas, Guaymas, and Acapulco maintain the intercourse with the eastern 
world. The historical account of the progress of the various manufac- 
tures is interesting and curious. 

As we have already noticed, the peculiar structure of Mexico presents 
formidable, if not insuperable, obstacles to free communication. ‘The 
Rio Bravo del Norte, the Rio de Santiago, the Guasacualco, and the 
Alvarado may be rendered navigable ; but they would be of no avail in 
the tablelands, through which, indeed, canals might traverse, but not 
beyond their bounds. ‘The only certain mode of conveyance is by 
roads, which have been traced in various directions; that from Vera 
Cruz to Xalapa was a most magnificent work: all of them, however, 
are now in a state of dilapidation, and it will be long, we fear, before 
the country will be sufficiently recovered to appropriate funds for the - 
completion of these indispensable works. Mules are employed to con- 
vey everything, and even if waggons could be used, still the distances 
of place are too great, with the present amount of population, to render 
them available for bulky articles. We apprehend that the population 
of the central plains must become so very dense as to be fully peopled, 
in which case the surplus produce of the extreme boundaries, which as 
it were overhang the ports, may find avent below. We must not omit 
to mention one of the reasons gravely urged in the Congress of 1824, 
to which a proposal for establishing a road from Vera Cruz to Mexico 
was made by an enterprising English house. It was seriously alleged, 
that such a road, with its concomitant carriages, would be a serious 
national evil, as it would injure the trade of the muleteers ; and such 
was the state of knowledge in that enlightened assembly, that the ob- 
jection was found good, and the project abandoned, not, we suspect, to 
be soon renewed, as the spirit of enterprise has been damped by the 
severe practical lessons it has received. 

Without entering upon the numerous topics that Humboldt and others 
have elaborately discussed, we shall shortly inquire how far the trade 
is likely to increase. Our opinion,is decidedly that there will be an in- 
creased demand for certain articles, such as cottons, on account of their 
comparative cheapness; but we do not apprehend that the aggregate 
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trade can be rapidly augmented, both because the returns are in a great 
measure limited to the precious metals, and because there is a decided 
want of consumers. We are satisfied that the moral and physical wants 
of the Indians, and the mixed races, must be greatly increased, before 
they can become large consumers. These classes amount, as we have 
seen, to nearly five millions of people, or about fivesevenths of the en- 
tire nation. ‘The more this subject is investigated, the more correct, we 
think, our conclusions will be found. 

As the duties are very exorbitant, smuggling is carried on with the 
most unblushing impunity. Many most impolitic regulations have been 
adopted in the zeal for legislation which has characterized Mexico in 
common with all the new states of Amezica; but it is to be hoped that 
a little more experience will open the eyes of the government to the 
true interests of their country. 

As the ‘‘ vomito prieto,’”’ or black vomit, rages on the coast, and ma- 
terially affects the trading community, Humboldt has discussed the 
nature of the disease at some length. Its progress is rapidly fatal, but 
fortunately it is by no means contagious ; so soon, indeed, as the fatal 
bounds are passed, the foreigner, unless he should have already absorb- 
ed the seeds of the malady, may consider himself safe, though in im- 
mediate contact with an individual in its last stages. 

The revenue of Mexico was very considerable under the old govern- 
ment, being estimated at twenty millions of dollars, eight or nine of 
which, as we have already remarked, found their way to Spain and 
other colonies on the King’s account. ‘The sources from which it was 
derived were, according to the tables formed by the Viceroy Iturrigaray 
in 1803: 


Dollars. 
Alcavalas, Capitation Tax, and duties on Gold and Silver. 10,747,878 
Tobacco monopoly, Cards, Powder, and Quicksilver - - 6,199,830 
Sale of Bulls, ete. ete. - - - - - = = = = = = = 230,425 
Revenue from Land - - - - - - - = = = = = = 1,897,128 





Total 20,075,261 


which was thus expended— 


Colonial Administration - - - - - - = © = = = 10,500,000 
Remittances to Cuba, ete. - - - - - - = += = = = 3,500,000 
Ditto to Spain - 2 2 ee © ee eee ee ©) 66,005,000 


Total 20,000,000 


The revenue during the progress of the revolution became necessari- 
ly embarrassed, and its amount is not supposed to have then exceeded 
four or five millions. Iturbide’s plan of finance was unsuccessful, and 
the picture of the two first finance ministers of the Republic is most de- 
plorable—no money, and infinite debt. It became indispensable to re- 
organize this branch of the public service as soon as the government 
assumed a settled form, and accordingly the successive congresses since 
1823 have devoted their earnest attention to it. Various decrees have 
been enacted, determining the sources from which the supplies are to 
be derived, as well as regulating the machinery of collection. It ap- 
pears from Esteva’s report, that the expenditure amounted in 1825 to 
very nearly eighteen millions, and the actual revenue was little more 
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than ten millions and a half, leaving a deficit of above seven millions ex- 
clusive of the interest of the various loans contracted. By a singular 
confusion in the estimate, the then loan was taken as a part of income ; 
and as the balance applicable to the service of that year was about 
1,317,443 dollars, the addition of that sum would swell the positive de- 
ficiency of income to very near nine millions. Esteva, who originally 
kept a chocolate-house at Vera Cruz, is a man of very narrow views, 
and the plans he suggested for remedying these deficiencies were finely 
illustrative of his powers of intellect. He proposed the réestablishment 
of the tobacco monopoly in its most oppressive form; the closing of 
most of the ports, to counteract smuggling ; and the raising the duties 
on the precious metals, which had been reduced in order to induce 
foreigners to engage in this branch of national industry. And the 
reasons for this were excellent—duties which had been paid in 1801 
could be equally well paid in 1825, and besides, if any loss should oc- 
cur, it would fall on foreigners ! 

The Committee of the Congress appointed to examine this precious 
document detected its fallacies, and despising the miserable policy in 
which they originated, pointed out that by economy in expenditure, and 
a proper attention to the really productive sources of revenue, the ‘ re- 
ceipts might he made to cover the expenditure, without crippling for 
ever the resources of the state, by striking, as Esteva proposed to do, 
at the very roots of its prosperity.”’ ‘The projected alterations were 
rejected in foto, and the minister was obliged to confine himself to the 
organization of his department under the controul of the Congress. It 
has since been calculated by this same mirror of finance, that after pay- 
ment of all charges, interest included, there would be a balance in favour 
of income of more than 300,000 dollars. But that this is fallacious is 
rendered evident by the fact of the nonpayment of the dividends on the 
loans. Whatever improvement there may be hereafter, (and the pre- 
sent state of convulsion does not encourage very sanguine hopes,) this 
fact seems to be certain, that none has as yet taken place, and equally 
certain that debt to a large amount has been incurred. In 1823, a loan 
was made to the Mexican government, through Messrs Goldschmidt 
and Co., for £3,200,000; but as it was taken at £50, only one half 
was available to the Mexican government, and out of this half, £419,- 
936 was reserved to cover interest, commissions, and other charges ; so 
that for little more than £1,000,000 advanced more than £3,000,000 is 
to be repaid; and as interest at 5 per cent. is payable on the whole, it 
amounts in other words, to 15 per cent. on the sum actually advanced. 
A second loan was effected for a similar amount, through Messrs Bar- 
clay, at an interest of 6 per cent. ‘This was sold by commission at 
367, and produced £2,776,000 sterling ; but of this sum £1,405,502 : 
9s. 3d. was retained for commission, first year and a half’s interest, 
sinking fund, former advances, and other charges; and the contrac- 
tors have not made good £291,699: 5s 1d.: so that the Republic 
only received £1,370,497: 10s. 9d. And the interest is largely in ar- 
rear. From the above facts it is quite clear, that, however badly mat- 
ters may have been managed in Mexico, there is no small ground for 
dissatisfaction in that quarter, at the share which foreigners have 
had in the transaction. Such very inordinate profits are ruinous to the 
borrower, and in the end must be equally so to the lender. A great 
deal has been said of the bad faith of the new governments in America, 
but before we condemn them we should look to the way in which they 
have been dealt with. 
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The most important item of expenditure is that of the army and navy, 
which, in 1827, was estimated at 10,382,977 dollars ; of which 9,073, 
932 were devoted to the former. Various projects have been made for 
the reduction of both, but how far any of them have been realized we 
are not prepared to say ; though the practicability of reducing the ex- 
penditure to 7,000,000 has been strongly asserted. The number of 
troops of the line, composed of artillery, infantry, cavalry, presidial 
companies, etc. amounted, in 1827, to 22,788 men, and the militia under 
arms to 9373, making altogether an active force of 32,161 men—-all of 
whom are described as well clothed, fed, and paid. Besides these, there 
is a reserve of 26,794, that may be called out if required. ‘The whole 
of this force is under the orders of the minister of war, who regulates 
all matters connected with it. Connected with the army there is an 
‘* estado mayor general,’’ which combines a variety of functions, such 
as those of the quartermaster general, and of engineers. General Or- 
begoso, General Teran, and Colonel Iberri were once among its most 
active members. It may be invidious to speak disparagingly of the 
Mexican army, when we consider the elements out of which it has 
grown. We therefore beg to quote the description given by one who 
has shown himself a zealous apologist for everything connected with 
the infant state. 


“ Nothing,” says Mr Ward, “could be more deplorable than the state of the 
army in the autumn of 1824. The revolution had dated all discipline and all 
respect for the civil authorities; and the soldier, accustomed to the license of a 
camp, was ready to follow any leader that could promise him plunder in lieu of 
his arrears of pay.” 


He adds, however, that this state of things had ceased. Of this, 
however, we may be permitted to entertain serious doubts, if there be 
truth in the account of the recent outrages committed by the military 
and their chiefs. ‘The troops are in general bad, and the subaltern offi- 
cers of the lowest description—mere reckless adventurers, whom the 
fury of the revolution has thrust forward. It is quite “‘en régle” for a 
Mexican officer to accept a dollar or two a-day from any foreigner whom 
he is escorting, besides pilfering a portion of what may have been al- 
lotted to his men. Among the higher ranks there are some ruffians, 
and a few intelligent men, but the former predominate, though, to the 
honour of Mexico, they are not all natives. 

The navy is in a most deplorable state. The difficulty of reducing 
the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa led to the collection of some gunboats, 
a couple of sloops of war, and twu or three armed schooners. This 
number has since received the addition of a line of battle ship, two 
frigates, and some other vessels of war. Some English and American 
officers were engaged, but we believe that all the former have left the 
service, and that very few of the latter remain. ‘The Mexicans require 
no navy, and cannot maintain one: the sooner, therefore, they restrict 
it to a very few revenue cutters the better. ‘The nature of the country 
and the destructive climate of the coast diminish greatly the necessi- 
ty for keeping up a military establishment for external defence. Fo- 
reign invasion can do little; more is to be dreaded from internal dis- 
sentions. 

It may be well now to take a brief survey of the effects of the Spanish 
colonial system in New Spain, and of the chief causes that conspired to 
excite the revolutionary movements, which ended in establishing her 
independence. 
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The original policy of Spain as to her colonies was unquestionably 
mild, but the practice was widely different. ‘This observation applies 
equally to all of them. New Spain was governed by a viceroy, en- 
dowed with all the prerogatives of royalty, having the only immediate 
check in the Audiencia, which had the right of direct communication 
with the sovereign at home, and with the powerful council of the Indies. 
So great, we have understood, was the veneration with which the In- 
dians regarded the representative of majesty, that at no very remote 
period they were in the habit of prostrating themselves whenever he 
appeared in public. The ‘divinity with which he was hedged” was 
in a great degree kept up by the policy of the Spanish court, which, 
among other means, prohibited him, as well as the members of the 
Audiencia, from marrying a Creole, engaging in traffic, or holding 
property in the country over which they presided. In the event of 
the death of the viceroy, the government was held by the chief oidor. 

Although the Recopilacion de los Leyes de las Indias was original- 
ly simple enough, yet the multitude of decrees that have been progres- 
sively added to it rendered it a rare mass of contradiction and confu- 
sion, and consequently an admirable instrument for the corrupt adminis- 
tration of justice. Especial privileges too, of endless multitude, which 
were chiefly enjoyed by Europeans, furnished abundant grounds of 
complaint. The chief, if not the sole protection of the great mass of 
the peeple, was afforded by the local municipalities, which maintained 
a larger share of independence than their prototypes in the mother 
country. 

In the ecclesiastical establishments the Pope was nothing compared 
with the King of Spain, everything being done by the authority of the 
latter, as the head of the American church, formally recognized by a 
bull of Alexander VI. ‘To the King, therefore, all looked, as the only 
source from which honour and wealth could flow. And the distine- 
tions of caste, as well as those of European and Creole, were sedulous- 
ly kept up. From the situation of viceroy, down to that of the lowest 
customhouse officer, Creoles were practically excluded; and it was 
only very shortly before the revolution that the door to preferment was 
opened to them. In fact the European Spaniards formed a privileged 
caste, who enjoyed every advantage that could be commanded, among 
which the profits of corruption did not rank in the least prominent situa- 
tion. ‘The viceroys, with some few honourable exceptions, set the ex- 
ample of enriching themselves, without the least regard to the means 
employed; while the select few who could thus profit, by forming 
a separate and commanding interest, set inquiry or correction at de- 
fiance. 

The operations of the Inquisition, too, had their full share in uphold- 
ing the system of exclusion, ignorance, and oppression, While these 
political distinctions excited violent heartburnings, the commercial mo- 
nopoly exercised by the old Spaniards, and the imperious orders to re- 
strict the industry of the colony to such productions as could not inter- 
fere with those of the parent state, produced a restless irritation, which 
could only have been kept down by the most soothing and conciliatory 
measures. Such was the state of affairs when the invasion of Spain 
by Napoleon took place, in 1808. A succession of events had lessen- 
ed the almost superstitious veneration with which the Americans had 
regarded their sovereign, who was in fact the only link that connected 
them with Europe. ‘The assumption of authority by bodies of which 
they knew nothing (the Cortes), and the ill-judged and inconsistent 
VOL. VIII.——-NO. XXXV. 
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proceedings of these bodies,—at one moment extending the rights of 
Spanish citizens to all their transatlantic brethren, at another revoking 
those acts of wisdom and justice,—all tended to loosen the bonds of a 
connexion which had previously been mainly upheld by the force of 
opinion. Mr Ward has traced with much ability the progress of these 
feelings. In speaking of the formation of juntas in the different go- 
vernments in America, professing attachment to the parent state, he 
well observes, that 


“it is difficult to ascertain how far these professions of attachment, on the part 
of the new governments, were sincere. Many of their members undoubtedly 
aspired to independence from the first; but the majority would have been satis- 
fied with moderate reforms ; and it was, perhaps, the necessity of conciliating 
these, as well as the great mass of the people, (who certainly were not prepared 
to throw off their allegiance at once,) that forced the holder spirits to temporize, 
and to disguise their real designs under the mask of devoted loyalty.” 


The same causes appear to have had almost simultaneous effects 
throughout the whole of the Spanish colonies, although so widely apart, 
and each in a state of entire ignorance as to what was going on in the 
others. The truth is, that the oppression was the same in all, and the 
effects were only modified by the diversity of temperament on which it 
acted. Each, therefore, individually, pursued its object, unconnected 
with the rest; and each was obliged to cope singly with whatever force 
Spain could bring to bear against it. Mexico appears to have retained 
her attachment nearly to the last ;—but she, too, laboured under the 
excitement of the period, and although in some instances peculiarly fa- 
voured, had enough to complain of, at the time of which we have been 
speaking. Such was the feverish state of Mexico in 1808, when Jtur- 
rigaray succeeded to the viceroyalty. The distracted situation of Spain 
produced a burst of loyalty from the native Mexicans ; and as their in- 
terests were supposed to be protected by the viceroy, the Audiencia, 
regardless of the signs of the times, determined to arrest and depose 
him; a resolution which was carried into effect by a number of Euro- 
pean Spaniards. Various reasons were assigned for this rash measure; 
but the Creoles considered it rightly as an indication of their continued 
vassalage. ‘This conviction confirmed by tie intemperate conduct of 
the Spaniards, excited some slight commotions, which, though repress- 
ed, were only the prelude to a more formidable explosion. 

Don Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, Parish Priest of Dolores, was the 
first who lighted the train. He had been considerably irritated by the 
check given by the government to some improvements he had intro- 
duced in his neighbourhood, and he viewed the measures of the Spanish 
party as part of an infamous system of Creole debasement. He is de- 
scribed as a man of considerable reading, strong understanding, and 
great firmmess of character. He does not, however, appear to have 
been very circumspect in his proceedings, for his schemes became 
known to the government in the city of Mexico, and orders were re- 
eeived by the Intendant, on the 13th September, 1810, to arrest him, 
with Allende, Aldama, and Abasolo—three Creole officers then at 
Guanaxuato—in consequence of it having transpired that it was their 
intention to surprise the whole of the Europeans on the first of October, 
and that they had seduced some non-commissioned officers to join them. 
Being apprised of the intentions of the Intendant, on the 18th Septem- 
ber, Hidalgo and his confederates, with ten followers, arrested seven 
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Europeans resident in Dolores. This trifling success led such num- 
bers to his standard, that, in an incredibly short space of time, he took 
possession of San Felipe and San Miguel el Grande; and with the 
plunder of the Europeans he satisfied the wants of his tumultuary fol- 
lowers. He next summoned Riaiia, the Intendant in Guanaxuato: but 
that magistrate shut himself up in the public granary, and defended it 
with great vigour until he was killed, when the gate was forced and a 
most merciless carnage made. Mr Ward mentions that he knows an 
individual, of whose family no less than seventeen perished on that fatal 
day. It is impossible to convey a more adequate idea of the ruthless 
destruction effected by the Indians, than by stating the fact, that although 
the capture was not completed until five o’clock on Friday evening, not 
one house belonging to any European was left standing on Saturday 
morning. 

Hidalgo is supposed to have encouraged these atrocities, to render 
the contest one that could never terminate amicably. The Viceroy, D. 
Francisco Xavier Venegas, had been at first disposed to treat this in- 
surrection of the natives with contempt,; but he was soon disabused, 
and forces were collected from all points to put down what he consider- 
ed an audacious rebellion. While these important proceedings were 
going on, the aid of the spiritual arms was also called in, and Hidalgo 
was excommunicated, both by his Diocesan and the Metropolitan. Re- 
gardless of these fulminations he proceeded, with a large accession 
of force, to Valladolid, where he received fresh reinforcements, and 
the invaluable coéperation of Don José Maria Morelos, the Priest of 
Necupetaro, whose talents place him in the first rank of Mexican pa- 
triots. 

Hidalgo continued his advance to the capital, and overthrew a hostile 
body, in which Iturbide held a command, on the road from Toluca. 
But after advancing within sight of Mexico, he retired without an effort. 
In his retreat he encountered Calleja, the Spanish general, who had 
pressed on his rear with a considerable regular force. In the plain of 
Aculco, on the 7th November, 1810, Calleja was completely victorious, 
and Hidalgo hastily fell back on Valladolid, while Allende, his second 
in command, took the road to Guanaxuato. On being compelled to 
abandon this town, a series of atrocious murders was commenced by 
the insurgents, which led to most terrific retaliation on the part of the 
Spaniards. Two hundred and forty-nine Europeans were murdered in 
cold blood on the very morning that the Spanish general entered the 
town. He immediately issued orders to give no quarter ; but he soon 
retracted them, and eventually contented himself with decimating the in- 
habitants. Hidalgo retired to Guadalaxara, where he, too, murdered 
between seven and eight hundred Europeans, with a secrecy that ren- 
dered the act more revolting. A second battle, at the bridge of Cal- 
deron, was equally unfortunate for the insurgents with that of Aculco, 
although the Indians fought better. ‘The levies were then left under 
the command of a new chief, Don Ignacio Lopez Rayon ; and Hidalgo, 
with his three original colleagues, determined on entering the United 
States, for the purpose of completing their military stores. On the 
21st March, 1811, when on the road, they were apprehended, through 
the treachery of a former associate, Don Ignacio Elizondo. Their 
trial, which was protracted till July, terminated in their conviction and 
subsequent execution. 

Rayon retained his command, and while insurrectionary movements 
were making in various quarters, proceeded to establish a Junta of 
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Government, which was effected, at Zitacuaro, on the 10th September, 
1811— within less than twelve months after Hidalgo’s first rising. This 
Junta professed a readiness to acknowledge Ferdinand VII. as their 
sovereign, provided he would establish himself in Mexico ; but there is 
reason to believe that the professions thus made were “false and hol- 
low.”’ One of the most memorable acts of this body was to draw up 
and transmit a manifesto to the Viceroy, containing proposals either 
for peace or war; but it was unavailing, and the capture of Zitacuaro 
on the 2d January, 1812, by General Calleja, then Conde de Calderon, 
obliged the members to make a hasty retreat to Soltepec. 

While these proceedings were going on in the north, as has been al- 
ready said, Morelos, the Parish Priest of Necupetaro, who had been 
brooding over the wrongs of his country, had declared in favour of the 
insurgents ; and in October, 1810, left Valladulid with a commission 
from Hidalgo as Captain-General of the South Western Provinces, for 
which he set off, accompanied by a few servants armed with six muskets 
and some old lances. His forces were strengthened by the accession 
of a body of African slaves, and the declaration of two brothers, José 
and Antonio Galeana, for the cause of independence. Within a month, 
his small army was increased to a thousand men, with whom he had 
advanced to and invested Acapulco, so long the resort of the galleons 
from Manilla. A victory obtained on his way thither, ina night attack, 
over the Spanish commandant, inspired his raw levies with confidence, 
and made him master of a most seasonable supply of the munitions of 
war, and of a considerable sum of money. 

Fresh adherents flocked to his standard; among whom were the two 
Bravos and the Priest Matamoros, who afterwards made a distinguish- 
ed figure during the short but brilliant career of his chief. Success 
crowned his arms during a succession of engagements ; so that by the 
month of January, 1812, the insurgents had arrived at and captured 
Tosao, within twentyfive leagues of the capital. In another month, the 
advanced guard arrived at Chalco, distant not more than three leagues 
from it. 

Calderon having been recalled from the north, where he had sueceed- 
ed in reéstablishing the Spanish supremacy, prepared to attack this for- 
midable assailant. Morelos determined to encounter him ata small 
open town, Cuantla Amilpas, about twentytwo leagues from the capital. 
Calderon’s first attack was made on the 19th February, and successful- 
ly repelled ; but after maintaining a gallant though unavailing defence 
till the 2d May, being pressed by famine and disease, Morelos con- 
ducted his troops in safety between the Spanish batteries, and after dis- 
persing them, ordered a rendezvous of the whole at Izucar; this last 
feat was achieved with a loss of only seventeen men—but, unfortunate- 
ly, in that number was Don Leonardo Bravo, whose fate excited pity 
for himself, and admiration of the chivalrous generosity of his son, 
General Don Nicolas Bravo. According to the usual practice at that 
time, Don Leonardo was sentenced to die: his son offered in exchange 
for him 300 Spaniards, then his prisoners ; his offer was refused, and 
the unhappy parent suffered his punishment. His son instantly libera- 
ted his captives, for fear he should be tempted to retaliate in the same 
spirit that had influenced his enemies. 

Morelos, having recruited his forces, successively defeated some 
Spanish corps, occupied ‘Tehuacan and Orizava, and by the month of 
November was on his way to Oaxaca. We have omitted to state in 
the proper place, that at the commencement of the siege of Cuantla 
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Amilpas, General Victoria, afterwards first President of the Republic— 
at that time named Don José Maria Fernandez—became known. 
Morelos, on arriving before the city of Oaxaca, immediately invested 
it; and his artillery was directed with great success by Don Manuel 
Mier y eran, one of the most able among the native officers, though 
envy and jealousy conspired to keep him in the shade. The capture 
of the city, which was followed by that of Acapulco, facilitated the for- 
mation of a National Congress—which was always an object very near 
to the heart of the revolutionary leader. ‘This assembly, which was 
composed of the members of the Junta of Zitacuaro, the deputies elect- 
ed in Oaxaca, and others selected by them to represent the other pro- 
vinces, opened its sittings on the 13th September, 1813, in the town of 
Chilpanzingo—by which title it has been distinguished. In two months 
after the first meeting, the absolute independence of Mexico was for- 
mally declared. 

While the chief was thus employed, his lieutenants, Bravo and Ma- 
tamoros, were actively pushing the interests of the cause in the eastern 
provinces ; but the former being at last forced to abandon Vera Cruz, 
rejoined Morelos in Oaxaca. Matamoros too, whose progress had been 
marked by the most brilliant success, was at last obliged to rejoin his 
leader, who was then concentrating his forces at Chilpanzingo, in order 
that he might move on Valladolid, where his communications would be 
facilitated with the insurgents of the south and the interior, among 
whom Guerrero (the president elect) had distinguished himself even at 
that early period. The expedition to Valladolid was most fatal, for 
there Iturbide, afterwards the liberator of his country, was stationed, 
and, after a severe contest, completely routed the insurgent army. 
Morelos retreated to Puruaran, where he was again beaten. Matamoros 
was taken and shot. After this, the bloody system of reprisals was un- 
relentingly carried on. ‘This was the commencement of a long series 
of misfortunes to the republican cause. Another Bravo and Galeana 
perished by the hands of the executioner; the congress was dispersed; 
but, undismayed, reassembled in the forests of Apatzingan, and sane- 
tioned the constitution known by the name of their retreat. Iturbide’s 
activity surprised and nearly annihilated this body. 

Morelos, in attempting a junction with Teran and Guerrero, his own 
force having been reduced to 500 men, was surprised by Don Manuel 
Concha, an active Spanish officer, and after vainly seeking death, was 
taken prisoner. He was brutally used by the soldiery, but Concha, be- 
haved to him with the kindness due to a brave man in adversity. He 
was conveyed to San Augustin de las Cuevas, where he was examined 
by the Oidor Bataller, who had long rendered himself odious to the 
Creoles, by declaring, that ‘‘ so long as there was a Manchegan mule 
or Castilian cobbler in New Spain, no Creole was fit to govern it.” 
With such a magistrate little ceremony was used, and Morelos was shot 
on the 22d of December, 1815, dying, as he had lived, with a most dig- 
nified firmness. His dying address to his Creator was brief and touch- 
ing. ‘Senor, si he obrado bien, tu lo sabes; y si mal, yo mi acojo a 
tu infinita misericordia.”” (Lord, if I have done well, thou knowest it; 
and if ill, I trust in thy infinite mercy.) 

Morelos had anticipated that the formation of a congress would, by 
forming a point of union, have ensured concert among the insurgents 
scattered over remote parts of the country. And he was right, if the 
congress could have maintained its authority. After its escape from 
Iturbide, it was safely conducted by General Bravo to Tehuacan, where 
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Teran had his headquarters ; disputes between its members, however, 
so soon began, that that officer dissolved it so early as the 15th of De- 
cember, seven days before Morelos’s death. Each of the insurgent 
chiefs now acted independently, so that the Viceroy was enabled to 
crush them successively ; and availing himself of these successes, wise- 
ly proclaimed an amnesty, which was joyfully accepted by many. 
Teran, after a series of brilliant operations, was obliged to avail him- 
self of this lenity. Rayon was made prisoner as well as Bravo. 
Victoria retired to the mountains, and lived without intercourse with 
human society for eighteen months: and, we believe Guerrero alone 
maintained a small but respectable force among the fastness of the 
south. 

The affairs of the revolution were thus languishing, when the gallant 
Mina landed, on the 15th of April, 1817, with a small but determined 
band of foreigners to aid the cause of independence. The moment was 
a most unpropitious one, for the only codperation on which this young 
hero could calculate was that of a few predatory bands that ravaged the 
country, under chiefs of the degraded character of Padre Torres, of 
whose infamy and atrocities Robinson has given a lively portrait in his 
account of this ill-fated expedition. In addition to this, Mina was a 
Spaniard, and the Creoles doubted his sincerity in establishing that in- 
dependence to which all of them still fondly clung. 

Mina landed with only 359 men and officers, of whom fifty under the 
command of Colonel Perry abandoned him shortly afterwards. One 
hundred were left to garrison a small fort at Soto de la Marina, under 
the orders of Major Sarda, while the enterprising chief himself deter- 
mined to make the attempt to traverse the continent, in order to effect 
a junction with one or other of the insurgent corps in the very centre 
of Mexico. On his march he first defeated 400 cavalry, and afterwards 
a force of 980 European infantry, and 1100 Creole cavalry. His whole 
force in this last action amounted only to 172 men, yet the route of the 
royalists was so complete, that the cavalry were not heard of for four 
days. Marching on, he effected, on the 22d of June, a junction with 
an irregular corps. Another victory crowned his valour; but it was 
unfortunate that he seized the property of the Marques Jaral, and that 
his depot at Soto de la Marina was carried by assault. The tide of 
fortune now turned, failure followed close upon failure, and his follow- 
ers were reduced, chiefly by death, to fifty. With this little corps he 
attempted to assault Guanajuato at night, was unsuccessful, and having 
been surprised at a hacienda, in which he had sought refuge, was taken 
prisoner, and after the most brutal treatment from Orrantia, the Spanish 
commandant, was shot, in July, 1817, in his twentyeighth year. All 
the other insurgent chiefs were either destroyed or pardoned by July, 
1819, except Guerrero, whom we have already mentioned; so that 
there was the most confident hope among the royalists that the legiti- 
mate government, as they deemed it, would be reéstablished. But this 
confidence showed that the Viceroy Apodaca and his friends were much 
less conversant with the subject than his predecessor the Conde de 
Calderon, who appears to have watched the progress of revolutionary 
principles with infinite acuteness, and to have traced with rare dexteri- 
ty the secret springs of action that had produced the successive convul- 
sions he had unavailingly essayed to counteract. Apodaca was not, 
however, altogether wrong; there certainly was a strong prestige in 
favour of the mother country, and had that been dexterously turned 
to account, it is impossible to say how far the projects of the revo- 
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lutionists might not have been counteracted, possibly with benefit to 
Mexico. 

We have already seen that by the middle of 1819 the insurgent cause 
was reduced to its lowest ebb. Shortly after this period, the decrees 
of the Cortes arrived respecting the sale of church property. Apodaca, 
it is said, wished to avert their execution ; but having received impera- 
tive orders, he was obliged to enforce them. Mr Ward states, that 
being desirous of effecting a counter-revolution, he employed Iturbide 
to show that by upholding the king in opposition to the constitution, 
religion and all that was valuable would be secured. But it was with 
the utmost reluctance Apodaca executed the orders, judging very cor- 
rectly that at the first moment of pacification it was most imprudent to 
excite the hostility of the clergy ; but having no alternative, he obeyed 
his instructions. ‘To destroy the elements of insurrection, he also de- 
termined on crushing its last resource in Guerrero; and, we believe, 
that it was for this object, and not for that of overturning the constitu- 
tion, that Don Augustin Iturbide was sent by the Viceroy. Be that as 
it may, Iturbide, probably seeing the road to distinction open, did not 
attack Guerrero; but, as we have understood, employed himself with 
the Curate of Iguala in drawing up the celebrated Plan of Iguala; af- 
ter which, uniting himself with Guerrero, he proclaimed, on the 24th 
of February, 1831, the independence of his country. This declaration, 
however, was by no means received, at first, with the enthusiasm that 
might have been anticipated. Apodaca was deposed by the dominant 
party in Mexico, and Novella, an officer of artillery, succeeded to him, 
but his authority was not generally recognised. In the further progress 
of Iturbide and his army, the movements in their support are described 
as almost simultaneous ; so that by the month of July the whole coun- 
try (with the exception of the capital) had embraced his cause. In this 
career of success he had reached Queretaro, on his way to the capital, 
when the intelligence of the arrival of the constitutional viceroy, Don 
Juan O’Donoju, at Vera Cruz, diverted his progress to Cordova, whither 
the latter was permitted to proceed, and there the two ghiefs, on the 
24th of August, 1821, concluded the treaty of Cordova, founded on the 
Plan of Iguala; by which it was agreed that the evacuation of the 
Mexican territory by the Spanish army should take place, and all the 
other arrangements in the Plan of Iguala should be carried into full effect. 
As the objects proclaimed were the independence of New Spain as a 
separate monarchy, the maintenance of the Catholic religion, and the 
union of all classes, the army, which was to uphold them, was denomi- 
nated the “‘ Army of the three Guarantees,”’ and to it the capital was 
surrendered on the 27th of September, 1821, the Viceroy (Novella) 
and his troops being sent to Havana at the cost of Mexico. O’Donoju 
was associated with Iturbide and others in the actual government, which 
was tO await the decision of that of Spain. It was also determined to 
appoint a congress to fix the principles of the constitution. 

The Congress met on the 24th of February, 1822, and the discordant 
elements of which it was composed soon developed themselves. The 
strict adherents to the Plan of Iguala, who wished, in conformity to it, 
to have a constitutional monarchy, with a Bourbon prince at its head, 
were called ‘‘ Borbonistas.”” The republican party struggled for a re- 
public, though of what kind was undefined; while a third party arose 
who desired to adhere to the plan of Iguala in all things except the selec- 
tion of the monarch, whom they wished to be Iturbide ; these were 
termed “ Iturbidistas.” Previously, however, to the meeting of the 
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Mexican Congress (on the 13th of February) the Spanish Cortes had 
decreed that the groundwork of all these proceedings was null and void 
—which annihilated the first of the parties enumerated, and left the 
contest between the two last. Violent disputes having arisen between 
the legislative and executive bodies, on the subject of money and of a 
standing army, intrigues were set on foot by the adherents of Iturbide, 
and he was proclaimed Emperor on the 18th of May, 1822, by the non- 
commissioned officers of the garrison of the capital, under the title of 
Augustin the First. ‘This tumultuary election was sanctioned by the 
congress, and confirmed by the provinces without opposition. Fresh 
struggles with the legislature for greater powers followed, which were 
abruptly terminated by the dissolution of that body by a military force. 
A junta of fortyfive persons was formed by the Emperor out of his 
most compliant followers. Forced loans, and other vexations, excited 
a fresh insurrection, which, though repressed in the north under 
Garza, blazed with great fury in Vera Cruz, which, under Santana, 
the governor, had declared in decided opposition to the existing govern- 
ment. 

Echavari, a Spaniard, high in Iturbide’s confidence, was sent with a 
considerable force to repress this revolutionary ebullition; but that 
officer finding that Guadalupe Victoria had joined Santana, and that de- 
fection was general, with an apostacy too common in Mexican annals, 
declared, with his whole army, against the Emperor, and signed the 
Convention of Casa Mata. The revolt spread rapidly, and finding 
himself deserted by those who had most largely benefited by his eleva- 
tion, on the 8th of March, 1823 the latter assembled the original con- 
gress and tendered his abdication. This was not accepted; but he 
was permitted to quit the country with his family, with an annual pen- 
sion of 25,000 dollars. He was escorted to the coast by General Bravo, 
who had been one of his most determined opponents, but was selected 
by the fallen chief, no doubt from a recollection of the highminded 
principles of that genuine patriot and gallant man. As soon as Iturbide 
had abandoned the reins of government, a new executive was formed 
with the title of ‘‘ Poder Executivo,’’ consisting of Victoria, Bravo, and 
Negrete, whose three deputies, or ‘‘ suplentes,” were Guerrero, Mic- 
helena, and Dominguez. ‘The republican government being thus esta- 
blished, a constitution was proclaimed, the different states enacted their 
local laws and confederated for general objects, and such was the ap- 
parent progress to a regular form of government, that in October, 1823, 
the British government was induced to send out agents to Mexico, as 
well as to all the newly declared independent states. ‘The recognition 
of their independence, and treaties with each of them, were the conse- 
quence. 

After the banishment of Iturbide, the government was occasionally 
disturbed by tumultuary movements, such as that of Lobato in 1824, of 
Andrade, Quintana, and others in the same year, and by the return of 
the ex-emperor himself on the 8th July, almost immediately after the 
defeat of his partisans, just named. He was conducted on the 16th of 
the same month to Padilla, in the state of ‘Tamaulipos, identified before 
the Congress, and in three hours afterwards shot. The real story is, 
we believe, little known. Itis this: Garzo, whose life had been spared 
by Iturbide, as we have already stated, had been the medium of com- 
munication between him and his friends in the Northern States. Whether 
he had become so with the intent to betray him, or was led to do so by 
the failure of the rising under Quintana, we cannot pretend to decide ; 
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but thus much appears certain, that Beneski, a Polish adventurer, who 
accompanied Iturbide, had conferences with him (Garza), under some 
plausible pretext. Iturbide ianded in disguise, as Garza states in his 
official report, but on the invitation of that officer to put himself at the 
head of the troops and lead them to redress the wrongs of his country. 
That Iturbide acted under this conviction is to our minds certain, for 
we are sure, that with his resolution of character he would never have 
submitted to be led to Padilla like a bull to the stake. He entered 
Padilla with the assurance of a victorious chief, but death in a few 
hours dispetled the illusion. Every fact that has come to our know- 
ledge respecting his last moments is confirmatory of this: and he died 
as he had lived, bold and undaunted. It is impossible to reconcile this 
atrocious act of the Mexican Authorities with the commonest principles 
of justice. It has indeed been attempted to defend it, on the ground 
that as he was outlawed, it was allowable to hunt him down like a wild 
beast. Let us look to facts. On the 28th April, 1824, the Congress, 
labouring under the apprehension of his invading the country, pro- 
nounced his outlawry. He sailed from Southampton on the 11th May, 
so that he could not by any possibility know of the decree, and he ar- 
rived at Soto de la Marina, on the 8th of July, without having touched 
at any place on his voyage. 

In 1827 there were insurrections in various parts of the north, and 
even in the capital, and from that time to the present hour the whole 
history of that lawless country may be confused in the barbarous ex- 
ploits of Bravo, Barragon, Santana, and Guerrero. ‘That the Spanish 
domination has passed away for ever, cannot be soberly doubted ; but 
with such materials as exist in Mexico, any hostile force on the coasts 
might rekindle furious animosities, that would require the soothing in- 
fluence of many years to allay. 

A very few words may suflice respecting the existing government of 
Mexico. As we have already seen, the federal form of republic, has 
been chosen, and the constitution of the United States adopted as the 
model. ‘The legislature consists of a Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. A president and vice-presidentare elected for four years, and the 
former is ineligible for reélection for four years more ‘The powers of 
the president are very considerable. Provision is made for the exercise 
of the legislative and judicial functions in detail. ‘The government of 
each state depends on the particular constitution which it has adopted. 
This, however, must be in conformity with certain general principles 
recognised by the central congress, and must not be in opposition to the 
general constitution. 

Victoria* and Bravo were thie first elected to fill the office of presi- 
dent and vice-president. ‘The latter was banished for some revolution- 


* Victoria, whom we have already mentioned as Don José Maria Fernandez, 
was much distinguished during the revolutionary contest. He joined Morelos, 
and afterwards, it is said, associated himself with the Conde de St Jago’s coach- 
man, who headed a predatory party onthe plains of Apan. He wasdriven from 
thence, and occupied the fastnesses of Vera Cruz, during which he either gain- 
ed, or fancied he gained, some advantages over the royalists on the 12th of De- 
cember, a day dedicated to Nuestra Senora de Guadalupe, the patroness of Mex- 
ico, and to commemorate the event, as well as to do all honour to the Virgin, 
he abandoned his titles, styles, and designation, and adopted that of Guada- 
lupe Victoria, honouring the saint, by making the 12th of December his own 
natal day. Such absurdities excited admiration in Mexico, and Victoria was 
deemed a hero. 
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ary attempt; Gomez Pedraza was chosen to succeed Victoria, and 
Guerrero to fill the vice-presidential chair. ‘This was resented by the 
muleteer chief, and after a severe struggle, commenced by that inces- 
sant intriguer Santana, Pedraza was expelled, and Guerrero chosen in 
his stead. Party spirit ran high, and this was fostered by the establish- 
ment of two masonic lodges; the first, composed of the intolerants, 
emanated from New York, and its members were denominated ‘* York- 
inos.”” ‘To this the president and his party, as well as the North 
American faction, belonged. ‘The members of the other, consisting of 
moderate men, opposed to the expulsion of the Spaniards, were, or 
are called ‘‘ Escoceses.”” It has been said that from the ascendancy of 
Guerrero, the aspect of affairs became more settled. This is possible, 
for Guerrero, though a semi-barbarian, was a man of firmness and strong 
natural talents, and possessed the confidence of the majority, being one 
of themselves. Besides which, his continued hostility to Spain through- 
out the struggle for independence acquired for him the reputation of 
its most devoted defender. He was, however, grossly ignorant, inca- 
pable of reading any writing but his own griffonage, and excessively 
obstinate. ‘The scenes that preceded his election in the capital itself 
afforded but small hopes of a moderate administration. The sacking of 
the first city in the republic, the butchery of its peaceful inhabitants 
under the eyes of the then president, and the range given to the licen- 
tiousness of the military, opened but a melancholy prospect, and afford- 
ed but small encouragement for the realization of the splendid anticipa- 
tions which so many entertained. That encouragement, however small, 
was utterly annihilated by the elevation of Hidalgo’s bastard son, the 
ruffian of the Texan war—Santana—whose blood, ere this, should have, 
in some degree, atoned for his myriad crimes. 

It was a favourite opinion with many, that it was only necessary for 
Mexico to throw off the Spanish yoke, in order that she might enter 
the lists of improvement with the United States of America. ‘The ad- 
vocates of this opinion, even to a modified extent, appear to have over- 
looked some most important considerations ; on the one hand they for- 
get that Mexico was a degraded colony of degraded Spain—that its in- 
habitants were plunged into a state of extreme moral darkness—that, in 
fact, they were what Lemaur, the gallant defender of San Juan de Ulloa, 
designated them, ‘ hijos malcriados de los malos Espanoles,”’ (illbred 
sons of bad Spaniards) ;—that, on the other hand, the founders of the 
United States were Englishmen, who carried the liberal spirit and en- 
lightened institutions of their fatherland with them across the Atlantic; 
and that all they had to do, after shaking off the yoke of England, was 
to govern themselves in the way best fitted to their local interests. The 
Mexican, however, has had not only to throw off his allegiance to Spain, 
but to divest himself of all the miserable institutions, habits, customs, 
and propensities entailed upon him by his parentage. He has to effect 
not only a political, buta moral regeneration ; and with the most ardent 
hopes for his success, we cannot discard from our minds the impres- 
sion that such a regeneration can only be the result of time and expe- 
rience, and not of a mere change of name or of master. Society in 
Mexico is evidently in a disorganized state at present, and the pros- 
perity of the people must necessarily sympathise with it. Agriculture 
cannot be very vigorously pursued, while the husbandman is uncertain 
of reaping his harvest in security. Commerce must be limited, so long 
as the wants of the consumer are small, and his means still smaller ; 
and the violent expulsion of the most intelligent and wealthy individu- 
als in the Republic, although it may gratify vindictive feelings, must at 
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the same time weaken the confidence of foreigners in the wisdom of the 
government, and disincline them to expose their property to the risk of 
similar measures. The physical configuration of Mexico also obstructs 
her rapid progress, although it affords a strong guarantee of her inde- 
pendence. A nation far behind most of its contemporaries cannot be 
made sensible of its defects without a comparison with others. The 
great bulk of the Mexicans, from the unhealthiness of the coasts, crowd 
to the central plains, to which the distance precludes few but resident 
foreigners from penetrating; hence their intercourse with the natives 
is restricted, and the improvement arising from intercourse and collision 
with them necessarily checked, Added to all these disadvantages, it 
must be confessed that the course of policy pursued by the government 
from the establishment of independence up to the present moment, has 
been, with few exceptions, of a kind neither fitted to inspire its own 
subjects with confidence and attachment, nor to command the respect of 
foreign powers 
Cruelty the most ferocious—bigotry the most intolerant—ignoranee 

the profoundest—and avarice to the last degree unprincipled—are the 
characteristicks of the Spaniards and their Mexican descendants. Add to 
these revolting qualities the sullen malignity of the Indian, the brutal 
lust and bestial nature of the negro, and we may comprehend, thorough- 
ly the nature of that people, against whom the Texans are now gallant- 
ly contending. However doubtful be the justice of the cause, in which 

our American citizens are now falling martyrs, we shall not lament or 

regret the arrival of the day when the Spaniard in his power shall cease 

to exist on this continent—when the whole of Mexico shall constitute 

that for which nature intended it—an integral portion of the strongest, 

most prosperous and happy Republic of the Earth. No foreign master 

should tread the soil of the North American Continent; no foreign in- 

terest should be permitted to corrupt our institutions and desecrate our 
liberties. As the mighty West has ever been the asylum of the pro- 
scribed and the persecuted, so will it ever be the one vast undivided 
empire of the UNCONQUERABLE. 


EPIGRAMMATIC. 


As Aristippus once, with weary feet But with our jaws 
Pursued his way through templed Athens’ Have gain’d applause, 
stree And, sir, can worry such as you.” 
Minding no business but his own;* os ae 
Out flew a set of whelps The sage beheld their spite with steady eye, 
With sunburnt scalps, And only stopp’d to make this short reply ; 
Black, red, and brown, ** Hark ye, my dogs, I have not learned 
That nipt his heels and nibbled at his to yelp, ; 
gown : Nor spend my breath on every snarling 
The foremost three were JENKINS’ wa- whelp, F . 
ter curs, Much less to write, or stain my whole- 
The yetpog, Kester hight, all clothed some page ; é 
in filth and burrs. With puppies’ lingo—answering to 
their rage— 
While with his staffhe kept them all at bay, Home to your straw !—such contest I 
Some yelped aloud, some howl’d in dismal disdain! — 
in, Learn this, 
Some asked the sage to bark again. *Tis not amiss) 
Even little Snapnose seem’d to say, ‘or men 
** Answer us, sir, in your best way;— I keep a pen, ' 
We are, *tis true, For dogs——a cane.”’ 
A paltry crew, 


* And little of his own had he to mind, for, being a philosopher, he ordered his ser- 
vants to throw away all his money when he started on a journey, lest any should be 
tempted by a roadside Lais or wayfaring bacchanal. 
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THE PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE 


TO MITCHELL’S TRANSLATION OF THE WORKS OF ARISTOPHANES, 
‘ 

[As the works of the acutest wit and most philosophic satirist of ae 
are little known, in this country, even to scholars, we have resolved to republis 
in this Magazine, the admirable translations of his plays by Mitchell, Cumber- 
land and Carey. No dramatic works embody, with such melancholy force and 
fidelity, the passions, propensities, arrogant and insurrectionary spirit and 
shameless corruption of the old democracy; and none are, even now, so appli- 
cable to the character and condition of our own government. In this number 
we publish Mr Mitchell’s most eloquent and learned discourse on the character 
of the Athenians; and we trust that all our readers will peruse this melancholy 
portrait and reflect upon those lineaments, which, in a distant age and country, 
are, with few exceptions, our own. The spirit of this country is radieal and 
democratic; let us thoughtfully consider how far it is wise, humane and safe. 
Let us learn from the history of the past, and gain wisdom, if we can, from the 
corruption, downfal and misery of preceding republics, 

One, or perhaps two, of the Plays of Aristophanes will appear in each suc- 
ceeding number of this Magazine. } 


Tue origin, technical construction and divisions of the Greek Comedy 
have been sufficiently explained in the works of several popular writers : 
the Lectures of Blair, the Observer of Cumberland, and Brumoy’s The- 
atre des Grecs affording satisfactory references for those readers, who 
want information on any or all of these topics. ‘The purport and bear- 
ings of that particular branch of it, known by the name of Op Comgpy, 
with the views and character of the person who carried it to its greatest 
height, have recently been discussed by two most distinguished scho- 
lars and brothers, whose works are in the hands of every man of letters, 
and whose critical opinions are now received with deference and respect 
throughout Europe. ‘The Messrs Schlegels have placed the great comic 
poet of antiquity on a ground, high indeed, but on a ground, which 
every scholar, intimately acquainted with his writings, will allow to be 
no more than his due.* Had these two critics offered a clue for ascer- 


* “Tf we would judge of Aristophanes as a writer and as a poet,” says M. 
F. Schlegel, (and his remarks, exclusively of their own merit, require insertion, 
as forming the groundwork of what is here offered,) ‘‘ we must transplant our- 
selves freely and entirely into the age in which he lived. In the modern ages 
of Europe it has often been made the subject of reproach against particular na- 
tions or periods, that literature in general, but principally the poets and their 
works, have too exclusively endeavoured to regulate themselves according to 
the rules of polished society, and, above all, the prejudices of the female sex. 
Even among those nations, and in those periods which have been most fre- 
quently charged with this fault, there has been no want of authors who have 
loudly lamented that it should be so, and asserted and maintained, with no in- 
considerable zeal, that the introduction of this far-sought elegance and gallantry, 
not only into the body of literature as a whole, but even into those departments of 
it where their presence is most unsuitable, has an evident tendency to make lite- 
rature tame, poor, uniform, and unmanly. It may be that there is some founda- 
tion for this complaint: the whole literature of antiquity, but particularly that of 
the Greeks, lies open to a reproach of an entirely opposite nature. If our lite- 
rature has sometimes been too exclusively feminine, theirs was at all times uni- 
formly and exclusively masculine, not unfrequently of a nature far more rough 
and unpolished than might have been expected from the general intellectual 
character and refinement of the ancients.” 

After a few brief remarks on the degraded state of female society in Greece, 
and the baneful effect it had upon Grecian literature, M. Schlegel proceeds— 
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taining the reasons, by which this extraordinary writer came so rudely 
into contact with a contemporary still more extraordinary, a volume 


‘“* Here, where we are treating of the decline of Grecian manners, and of the 
writer who has painted that decline the most powerfully and the most clearly— 
the consideration of this common defect of antiquity has, 1 imagine, been not 
improperly introduced. But when this imperfection has once been distinctly 
recognized as one the reproach of which affects in justice not the individual 
writers, but rather the collective character, manners, and literature of antiquity ; 
it were absurd to allow ourselves to be any longer so much influenced by it, as 
to disguise from ourselves the great qualities often found in combination with it 
in writings which are altogether invaluable to us, both as specimens of poetical 
art, and as representations of the spoken wit of a very highly refined state of 
society ; to refuse, in one word, to perceive in Aristophanes the great poet which 
he really is. It is true that the species and form of his writing—if indeed that 
can be said with propriety to belong to any precise species or form of composi- 
tion—are things to which we have no parallel in modern letters. All the pecu- 
liarities of the Old Comedy may be traced to those deifications of physical 
powers, which were prevalent among the ancients. Among them, in the festi- 
vals dedicated to Bacchus and other frolicsome deities, every sort of freedom, 
even the wildest ebullitions of mirth and jollity were not only things permit- 
ted, they were strictly in character, and formed, in truth, the consecrated cere- 
monial of the season. The fancy, above all things, a power by its very nature 
impatient of constraint, the birthright and peculiar possession of the poet, was 
on these occasions permitted to attempt the most audacious heights, and revel 
in the wildest world of dreams, loosened for a moment from all those fetters of 
law,custom, and propriety, which at other times, and in other species of writing, 
must ever regulate its exertion even in the hands of poets. The true poet, how- 
ever, at whatever time this old privilege granted him a Saturnalian license for 
the play of his fancy, was uniformly impressed with a sense of the obligation 
under which he lay, not only by a rich and various display of his inventive 
genius, but by the highest elegance of language and versification, to maintain 
entire his poetical dignity and descent, and to show, in the midst of all his ex- 
travagances, that he was not animated by prosaic petulance, nor personal spleen, 
but inspired with the genuine audacity and fearlessness of a poet. Of this there 
is the most perfect illustration in Aristophanes. In language and versification 
his excellence is not barely acknowledged—it is such as to entitle him to take 
his place among the first poets to whom Greece has given birth. In many pas- 
sages of serious and earnest poetry, which (thanks to the boundless variety and 
lawless formation of the popular comedy of Athens) he has here and there 
introduced, Aristophanes shows himself to be a true poet, and capable, had he 
so chosen, of reaching the highest eminence even in the more dignified depart- 
ments of his art. 

“This might be abundantly sufficient, not indeed to represent Aristophanes 
as a fit subject of imitation, for that he can never be, but to set his merit as a 
poet in its true light. But if we examine into the use which he has made as a 
man, but more particularly as a citizen, of that liberty which was his poetical 
birthright, both by the manners of antiquity, and by the constitution of his 
country, we shall find many things which might be said still further in his vin- 
dication, and which cannot indeed fail to raise him personally in our esteem. 
His principal merit, as a patriot, consists in the fidelity with which he paints 
all the corruptions of the state, and in the chastisement which he inflicis on the 
— demagogues who caused that, corruption or profited by its effects. The 

atter duty was attended with no inconsiderable danger in a state governed by 
a demoeracy, and during a time of total anarchy ; yet Aristophanes has performed 
it with the most fearless resolution. It is true that he pursues and parodies 
Euripides with unrelenting severity ; but this is perfectly in character with the 
old spirit of merciless enmity which animated all the comic poets against the 
tragedians ; and it is impossible not to perceive that not only the more ancient 
Aschylus, but even his contemporary Sophocles, is uniformly mentioned in a 
tone altogether different, in a temper moderate and sparing ; nay, very apne 
with the profoundest feelings of admiration and respect. Jt forms another grie- 
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which attempts to give some faint idea of his works by translation, 
might commence its labours without any additional demand on the 
reader’s patience. ‘This however the Messrs Schlegels have not done, 
and room is still left for discussing, how it happened that the wisest 
and the wittiest men of Athens were made to jostle so roughly against 
each other. At this distance of time it cannot be expected that materials 
should be found for setting the subject completely at rest; and indeed, 
when we consider how lately and with what difficulty one of the bright- 
est ornaments of our own literature has been rescued from the calumnies 
of ignorance, misrepresentation, and malevolence, we may demand to 
be excused, if after all our researches, some disputed points of relation- 
ship between a poet and philosopher of two thousand years back, remain 
still unexplained. Disquisitions, however, of this kind are never with- 
out their use; besides their own intrinsic importance, they often serve, 
like Selden’s straws, to show how the wind blows in some of the most 
important topics, which belong to all ages and countries, and which can 
never be brought under review too often. It will be taken then for 
granted, that the reader is acquainted with some of the leading differ- 
ences between the scenic representations of the Greeks and our own. 
He will be supposed to know, that the dramas of that people grew out 
of and formed part of their religious ceremonies—that they were ex- 
hibited in theatres of a colossal size compared with ours—that the *times 
of exhibition were at distant intervals—that when those few intervals 
did take place, the whole day was devoted to theatrical entertainments 
—that a prize was conferred on the most successful competitor—and 
that a piece once performed, was never, in the same shape at least, 
represented a second time. He will further be supposed to have some 
knowledge of the general principles of that peculiar part of the ancient 
drama, the OLD coMEDY, as it is called, in contradistinction to what was 
afterwards named the mIpDLE, and the NEw:—as that it stood in the 
extreme relation of contrariety and parody to the tragedy of the Greeks 
—that it was directed chiefly to the lowert orders of society at Athens 


vous subject of reproach against Aristophanes, that he has represented in colours so 
odious, Socrates, the most wise and the most virtuous of all his fellow-citizens ; it is, 
however, by no means improbable that this was not the effect of mere poetical wan- 
tonness ; but that Aristophanes selected, without any bad intention, that first and 
best of illustrious names, that he might, under it, render the Sophists as ridiculous 
as they deserved to be, and as foolish and worthless in the eyes of the people as he 
could make them. The poet, it is not unlikely, in his own mind, mingled and 
confounded, even without wishing it, this inestimable sage with his enemies the So- 
phists, whose schools he frequented in his maturer years, solely with the view of ma- 
king himself master of that which he intended to refute and overthrow. Lectures 
on the History of Literature, pp. 57—62. 

* It will be sufficient for the present purpose to mention the we and Au- 
tumnal Festivals of Bacchus, as being the seasons most particularly devoted to 
those amusements. Authors generally reserved their pieces for the former Fes- 
tival, as Athens was at that time crowded with strangers, the allies or tributaries 
of that imperious metropolis, and the theatres were not then confined, as at other 
times, exclusively to the natives of Attica. 

t Besides internal evidence, many expressions of Aristotle and Plato might 
be quoted to this effect. The latter, indeed, goes so far, as to rank, in his 
Treatise on Legislation, the performance of the comic theatre as only one degree 
above jugglers’ tricks. Puppet-shows and jugglers’ tricks, he there observes, 
are best adapted to the taste of boys—comedy to that of growing lads—and 
tragedy to that of young men, and the better classes of women. Elder men 
were to find their entertainment in the recitations of Rhapsodists. We are not 
to take Plato's word too strictly in this occasion. Between the philosophers 
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—that it served in some measure the purposes of the modern Journal, 
in which public measures and the topics of the day might be fully dis- 
cussed ; and that in consequence the dramatis persone were generally 
the poet’s own contemporaries, speaking in their own names, and act- 
ing in masks, which, as they bore only a caricature resemblance of 
their faces, showed that the poet in his observations upon them did not 
mean to be taken literally to his expression. Like tragedy, it consti- 
tuted part of a religious ceremony; and the character of the deity, to 
whom it was more particularly dedicated, was stamped at times pretty 
visibly upon the work which was composed in his honour. The *Di- 
onysian festivals, in short, were the great Carnivals of antiquity——they 
celebrated the returns of vernal festivity or the joyous vintage, and were 
in consequence the great holidays of Athens—the seasons of universal 
relaxation. The comic poet was the high priest of the festival; and if 
the orgies of his divinity (the God of Wine) sometimes demanded a 
style of poetry, which a Father of our Church probably had in his eye, 
when he called all poetry the devil’s wine, the organ of their utterance 
(however strange it may seem to us) no doubt considered himself as 
perfectly absolved from the censure which we should bestow on such 
productions: in their composition he was discharging the same pious 
office as the painter, whose duty it was to fill. the temples of the same 
deity with ¢pictures, which our imaginations would consider equally ill 


and the comic writers there was always open war; and Plato, who at any rate 
felt no scruple in borrowing pictures and images from Aristophanes, returned 
the obligation by indulging in some open and a little more covert abuse of his 
writings. 

* A sort of Dionysian Festival still observed once every four years, in the 
neighbourhood of Vevay—that scene of ‘* Recollections” and of natural beauties 
—to which the muse of Lord Byron alone could do justice. It was a great 
mortification to the writer of these notes to be there about the time of its cele- 
bration, and to find that the distresses of the times did not admit of its being 
observed as usual. 

¢ The indulgence granted to this abuse in the time of Aristotle may be seen in 
the Seventh Book of his Politics, c. 17. As this Discourse has been almost 
entirely confined to the precise period of the representation of the Clouds, this 
reference to a later writer would not have been made, had not a curious passage 
in the Hippolytus of Euripides (v. 1003,) justified us in taking it for granted, 
that the custom was as prevalent in the days of Aristophanes as it was in the 
time of Aristotle. Good taste, as well as other considerations, requires that this 
part of our subject should be dismissed as hastily as possible; but the usages of 
a large (and that too the most enlightened) portion of antiquity, cannot be alto- 
gether passed over in silence; and it is of importance to show, that the value, 
so justly due to a great part of the Aristophanie writings, does not deserve to be 
impugned from a mistaken supposition, that he stood single among his country- 
men, in the use of such language, and allusions, as would be revolting in their 
display to modern feelings, whatever excuse may be found for them in our 
knowledge of the manners of antiquity. The Greek Comedy (according to the 
express testimony of Aristotle,) grew out of the Phallic Hymn, as the Greek 
Tragedy was merely an improvement upon the Dithyrambic Hymn; and if the 
tragedian could not wholly rescue his drama from the god of the vintage and 
his fantastic attendants the Satyrs, (as many low scenes and much snappish 
dialogue, clear proofs of the origin of Greek tragedy, sufficiently testify,) we 
may be very sure, that an entire departure from the canons, which regulated the 
construction of the Phallic Hymn, would not be tolerated in a comic poet. There 
is authority, in fact, for asserting, that the consequences were fatal to one of the 
Greek dramatists, who presumed to put his own good taste on this point too 
violently in opposition with the taste of his audience. If Comedy too looked 
to the Margeites of Homer for an example, on which to model herself, as her 
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suited to the habitations of the divinity. What religion therefore forbids 
among us, the religion of the Greeks did not merely tolerate, but enjoin. 
Nor was the extreme and even profane gaiety of the oLp comEepy with- 
out its excuse. ‘To unite extravagant mirth with a solemn seriousness 
was enjoined by law, even in the sacred festival of Ceres. The feast 
of Bacchus retained the license without the embarrassment of the re- 
straint. While the philosophers, therefore, querulously maintained, 
that man was the joke and plaything of the gods, the comic poet re- 
versed the picture, and made the gods the plaything of men: in his 
hands, indeed, everything was upon the broad grin; the gods laughed, 
men laughed, animals laughed. Nature was considered as a sort of 
fantastic being, with a turn for the humorous, and the world was treated 
as a sort of extended jest book, where the poet pointed out the bons- 
mots, and acted in some degree as corrector of the press. If he dis- 
charged this office sometimes in the sarcastic spirit of a *Mephistophi- 
lus, this too was considered as a part of his functions: he was the 
Terre-Filius of the day, and lenity would have been considered, not as 
an act of discretion, but as a cowardly dereliction of duty. 

Of the species of comedy thus described, whoever was the inventor, 
whether tEpicharmus or Phormis, Aristophanes was the great finisher 
and perfecter. With an ear tuned to the nicest modulations of harmony, 
and with a temperament apparently most joyous and jovial, he was just 
fitted for the entertainment of a people, of whom Philip of Macedon, 


sister muse did to his Iliad and Odyssey, enough of that poem remains in tradi- 
tion to show what kind of humoar would be required as the predominant article. 
But the usages of common life among the Greeks form the completest apology 
for the aberrations of the Greek stage. Let the reader open any of the volumes 
of the “ Antiquités d’Herculanum,” and see what objects daily met the eyes of 
men and women both at home and abroad, and he will have little reason to be 
surprised at any freaks, which the Bey Muse of Comedy might allow herself 
during the permitted license of the Dionysian festivities. How much of this 
= of simplicity or depravity in the ancients (for vehement advocates have 

een found for both opinions) is to be attributed to the sources from which the 
Greek mythology was derived—to oriental traditions received through the me- 
dium of Egypt, we must leave to the antiquarians to decide. But it may be 
thrown out as a fair conjecture, that the mysterious phallic emblem, which made 
so important a part in the religious ceremonies of Greece, and the cxutiey #05, 
which was in consequence so frequently introduced upon the stage, were mere 
substitutions, according to the genius of the Greeks, for the lingam or passive 
generating principle of the Hindoos. 

* In the Faust of Goéthe, and in that work only of all modern productions, 
some idea may be formed of the rich harmonies and splendid versification of 
Aristophanes. The power which the German language has of approximating 
to the more simple of the Grecian metres, and of adding to that power the full- 
est richness of modern rhyme, makes it doubtful to the ear, which of the two 
writers ought to be preferred ;—were the Athenian read with his proper accen- 
tuation, there would perhaps be no doubt on the subject. There are other points 
of relation between these two writers, besides those of versification. ‘To the 
great and overwhelming tragic powers of Goéthe, Aristophanes, of course, can 
make no pretension: but in their preference of the arbitrary comic to the comic 
of manners, the two writers come very close together; and both writers should 
have lived, as Madame de Sta€l expresses it, when there was an intellectual 
chaos, similar to the material chaos. Had Aristophanes written in modern 
times, it is, perhaps, not impertinent to suggest, that the ** Auerbach’s Keller 
in Leipzig,” the Hexenhiiche, the Walpurgisnach, and perhaps the quizzing 
scene with the young student, just fresh from his university, are precisely the 
sort of scenes which would have fallen from his pen. 

t Arist. de Poet. lib. i. § 11. 
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when he compared them to the Hermaic statues, so common in their 
streets, drew in a few words one of the most happy and characteristic 
descriptions of a people, which is upon record. ‘That gaiety which is 
so well adapted to a nativun of quick natural parts, and which has so 
few charms for persons of cultivated understandings, the gaiety which 
consists* in painting pleasantly the dullness of the understanding (la 
betise) and in inspiring buffoonery ; of that gaiety, which has been made 
equally the basis of Italian and Grecian comedy, Aristophanes was pre- 
eminently the master. Music, dancing, metre, decoration—all that 
union of amusement, which the Greeks, a seeing and not a reading 
public, (this fact cannot be too much in our minds, when we are talking 
of their dramatic literature,) required of their writers for the stage, Aris- 
tophanes seems to have improved ;t the muse of Comedy herself he left 
as he found her—a beautiful Titania, matchless in her outward propor- 
tions, but with a spell upon her affections, and showering favours, which 
should have been better bestowed—upon an ass’s head, with Bottom, 
the weaver, below it. An utter aversion to every species of affectation, 
and a most splenetic hatred to Euripides, (derived from deeper views 
of things, than people have generally given the comedian credit for,) 
perhaps guided Aristophanes on this point. He found that poet, half- 
pleader, and half-bard, as he contemptuously calls him, affecting to 
rescue the sister muse of tragedy from the coarse hands of Aischylus, 
under whom she had been pampered into a sort of cumbrous ostenta- 
tious Amazon. A course of strait-lacing and cool diet was bringing her 
a little more into compass: her appearance had already become more 
genteel, and only a little more polish was necessary to fit her for the 
society of the Sophists, to whose schools she continually resorted for 
the little prettinesses, and affectations and delicacies of thought and ex- 
pression, which were for ever in her mouth. A rough hand and a 
good course of bark and steel were necessary to repair the spreading 
mischief and infection. ‘The puns of the Peireus,{ and the proverbs 
of the §Agora, and the coarse jokes of the Ecclesia and Heliza were 
therefore diligently collected and culled, and showered from a full cor- 


* Littérature du Midi, tom. ii. p. 367. 

t+ He particularly reformed the Cordax or Dance of Comedy, which, however, 
in the time of ‘Theophrastus, seems to have relapsed into its former state of in- 
decorousness. See the sixth of those inimitable Characters which he has left us. 

¢ We are apt to forget that Athens was the greatest maritime power of anti- 
quity; but Aristophanes, a consummate politician amid all his buffoonery, knew 
perfectly well where her real strength lay; he therefore takes every occasion of 
paying court to the naval part of his audience, the “ nautic multitude,” as Xeno- 

hon calls them, and advocates their rights upon all occasions. How much 
Plato and he were at variance upon this point, see the fourth book of his Legis- 
lation. Aristotle coincides with the poet, De Rep. |. vii. c. 6. The learned 
reader will remember various passages of Xenophon and Isocrates, expressing 
their respective opinions on this important topic. 

§ The Agora was the public place of the Greeks, which, however, differed 
very considerably from the Forum of the Romans, the substitute generally given 
for it. ‘This substitution of Roman terms for Grecian, has occasioned a great 
deal of confusion in the minds of readers. Works of humour cannot safely dis- 
pense with them: for humour must be excited by appealing to ideas alread 
resident in the mind, as there must be material ready to receive the sparks eli- 
cited from flint in order to create a flame. Writers upon serious subjects are 
not so tied by their subjects, and an appeal may be made to scholars, whether 
it is not time, that the mythologies of the two great nations of antiquity should 
be kept more distinct by the introduction of a Zeus, a Poseidon, and a Chronus, 
as well as a Jupiter, a Neptune, and a Saturn. 

VOL. VIII.——-NO. XXXV. 19 
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nucopia, in all their native richness and strength upon an audience, 
who must have found in them a charm, of which we are wholly 
unsusceptible. Perhaps, too, it added some charm to their value, in the 
eyes of democratical pride and vanity, that it was a man of rank and 
property (for Aristophanes was both) who thus condescended to amuse 
his audience according to their own notions of pleasantry and humour. 
Till the fatal exhibition therefore of the Clouds, the dramatic career of 
Aristophanes had been short, but eminently successful. His first play, 
(the Detaleis,) which was brought out before the author had reached 
the age established by law,* we know to have been received with the 
most flattering attention: his ‘* Babylonians’’ could boast the triumph 
of having at once excited and defeated the vengeance of that pestilent 
demagogue, who seems, as the historian expresses it, to have been as 
much born for the depression of Athens, as Miltiades, ‘Themistocles, 
Cymon and Pericles were for its elevation; while the prize of victory 
had been awarded to his comedies of the Acharnians and the Knights. 
Diffidencet had thus been removed: exertion was stimulated ; and grati- 
tude, success, emulation and hope, all urged the writer to press forward 
in a career, which had commenced under such favourable auspices. 
‘The first of the dramatic pieces of Aristophanes seems to have been 
directed against the state of privatet manners in Athens; in his Achar- 
nians he endeavoured to moderate the insolence of national success, and 
to infuse juster notions respecting a great public measure, which was 
putting the existence of the Athenians as a people at stake; while in 
the knights, or, as it may more properly be termed, the Demacocuss, 
a mirror was held up to his fellow-citizens, where the ruler and the 
ruled saw themselves reflected with equal fidelity, and by which pos- 
terity has gained a complete knowledge of the greatest historical phe- 
nomenon that ever appeared, the ATHENIAN Demus. It remained for 
the author to strike at the root of all these evils, private and public, 
domestic and political—a mischievous and most pernicious system of 
education. ‘This was undoubtedly the origin and object of the CLoups; 
and a brief outline of the progress of knowledge among the Greeks, 
and more particularly of that branch of it, which was comprehended 
under the name of ‘* Philosophy,” will at once tend to explain the aim 
of the author, and throw some light upon the comedy itself. That 
Aristophanes had not entered lightly or without reflection upon the 
office of a public instructor, this mere arrangement of his subjects, at 





* Wieland, in the notes to his translation of the “ Clouds,” quotes the autho- 
rity of the Scholiast for saying, that there is an uncertainty whether the legal 
age for exhibiting a dramatic piece, was twenty or thirty years of age. In the 
former case, Aristophanes could have been jittle more than twenty-four or 
twenty-five years old when he produced that elaborate composition. In Kuster’s 
edition, the Scholiast (apparently with good reason) places the established age 
ten years later than Wieland does; the office was one of serious national im- 
portance, and therefore, not likely to be committed to a mere youth. 

+ Diffidence is a quality not usually ascribed to this poet: but his well-known 
repugnance to take a part in the performance of his own plays (the usual prae- 
tice of the times) till he was forced into it by circumstances, (see the preface to 
the Knights in this volume,) and the Parabases in the Knights and the Clouds, 
fully establish the fact. 

t The principal characters in this play, of which only a few fragments have 
reached us, were two brothers: their names, SopHron and CatTaryeon, suffi- 
ciently evince, that the object of the play was to establish a comparison between 
the temperate virtues of the good old times (a favourite theme of Aristophanes) 
and the unrestrained and unexampled dissoluteness of his own age. 
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an age when, if not youthful in years, he was at least young in his 
career, sufliciently testifies ; and we may here see what might have been 
expected from him in maturer years, if public favour had patronised 
this attempt to raise the comedy of his country above its ordinary level, 
and to make it something more than a scene of ebullition for the noisy 
jollity and licentious revelry of the Dionysian festivals. 

The proper epoch of Grecian literature begins with Solon. Before 
his time, says Frederic Schlegel, the Greeks possessed no more than 
commonly falls to the share of every people who are blessed with a 
favourable corporeal organization, while they are animated with the 
fresh impulses of a youthful society—traditions which hold the place 
of histories, and songs and poems which are repeated and remembered 
so as to serve instead of books. Such songs, as this excellent writer 
proceeds to observe, calculated to arouse national feelings, to give ani- 
mation in the hour of battle, or to be sung at the festivals of their reli- 
gion, the Greeks possessed, in the utmost variety, from the most early 
period of their existence as a nation. ‘They possessed also in abund- 
ance those still more valuable songs of narrative, which express not the 
feelings that seize and overpower an individual poet, but which embody 
the recollection and the feelings of the people—the faint memory of an 
almost fabulous antiquity—the achievements of heroes and of gods— 
the origin of a nation, and the creation of the world. Among these 
stood, highly preéminent, the Homeric poems, the still astonishing 
works of the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

In committing these poems to memory, numerous as we have seen 
and while books were scarce and valuable, many of them perhaps to be 
learned only by oral communication; in understanding critically their 
beauties and defects, and in attaining, through them, a perfect know- 
ledge of that wonderful language, which, formed amid migrations and 
revolutions of every kind, yet attained to such perfection, as to make 
all subsequent languages appear nearly barbarous, consisted a great part, 
and, from the effect it had in cultivating the imagination at the expense 
of the understanding, many persons will think a very vicious part, of 
Athenian education. But the principal development of the faculties 
was left to be effected by the two opposite engines, at once producing 
and evincing that love of contrast, which obtained so much among the 
Athenians, and which forms the great key to ascertaining their character 
—music and gymnastic exercises. What the music itself of the ancients 
ever was, we have now, as a very competent observer remarks, little 
means of judging, as none of it has been transmitted intelligible to us ; 
but that the Grecian music, even from the earliest times, had extraordi- 
nary merit, we have Plato’s* testimony in very remarkable words ; and 
Aristotle, who, according to Montesquieu, had two ruling motives to 
guide his decisions, affection for Alexander, and a jealousy against 
Plato, upon this subject coincides in judgment with his great master. 
It appears indeed a solecism, as Mr Mitford observes, to suppose that 


* Minos, 46 (B). Convivium, 333 (B). The two great founders of the Gre- 
cian music, Marsyas and Olympus, seem, from the discoveries made at Hereu- 
laneum, to have been very favourite objects of representation with the sculptors 
and artists of Greece. Olympus is generally represented, as a young man of 
exquisite beauty and the most graceful proportions, taking lessons on the pan- 
pipe from Marsyas; the latter, from that love of contrast, which ran through the 
Grecian arts, or from that idea of ridicule, which latterly attached among the 
Athenians to the professors of wind music, is generally drawn as a Satyr, as 
enormous in his proportions as Olympus is delicate. 
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those elegant perceptions and nice organs which gave form to the most 
harmonious language ever spoken among men, and guided invention to 
the structure of that verse which, even under the gross disguise of mo- 
dern pronunciation, is still universally charming, could have produced 
or could have tolerated a vicious or inelegant style of music. As in- 
struments of education, Plato delights to dwell upon these two powerful 
engines: he paints, in the most earnest language, their ill effects, when 
pursued separately and immoderately ; their admirable influence, when 
conjointly and temperately. Naturally mystic and fanciful, it is not 
likely that this philosopher should be always clear or plain,* when 
subjects which offered so much temptation to both his ruling propen- 
sities, as harmony and the exercises of the palestra, were under his 
consideration; what share they had in producing that physical perfec- 
tion at least—that union of strength and elegance in the body, and that 
capacity in the organs for receiving impressions from works of art and 
beauty—which has generally been conceded to the Greeks—we may 
gather from the observations which he has left us, most unsparingly, 


* The difficulty consists, in a great degree, in the application of the same 
words to music as it acted upon the senses and emotions, and to music as it 
bore upon grammar, and language, and upon all that range of knowledge, which, 
giving a complete polish to the mind, makes Plato call his perfect philosopher 
a perfect musician. (De Rep. |. ix.) Till we can ascertain from Aristotle more 
clearly than we ever shall do, (see his Politica, lib. viii. c. 5, 6, 7.) what were 
the moral harmonies which the Greeks applied to the purposes of education— 
the practical harmonies, the application of which is wholly uncertain—and the 
sacred melodies which were directed to the purgation of enthusiasm, we must 
be content to remain in ignorance of that revolution in music, of which Aristo- 
phanes and Plato so much complain as taking place in their day, and which 
the latter declares, was alone sufficient to shake all the establishments of state 
to their centre. There is some obscurity even in the following passages, which 
describe what we should call the practical effects of music and gymnastic ex- 
ercises; but there is the hand of a master in the description. ‘ When a man 
allows music to pipe into him, and to make use of his ears, like funnels, for the 
infusion of soft, sweet and plaintive harmonies ; when he passes his time in the 
titillations of those soothing enjoyments, which song affords—what courage he 
had in him becomes softened like iron ; and thus losing its hardness, it becomes 
fitted for the commerce of life: but if this delight be pursued immoderately, if 
this iron be put into a state of fusion, the courage gradually melts away, the 
nerves of the soul are cut out, and a feeble warriour is the result of such a sys- 
tem of conduct. Ina —— naturally feeble, this result would naturally be 
more speedy in taking place: in one of a naturally courageous soul, nature being 
weakened and bree | easy to be thrown off its balance, the least things irritate 
and soothe him—and instead of being bold and resolute, such a person becomes 

assionate, morose, full of fantasies and a troublesome fastidiousness. Again, 
if a person give himself up to the labours of the gymnasium and to feasts, with- 
out attention to music or philosophy, such a man becomes filled with high 
thoughts and courage, and exceeds himself in bravery; but if he do nothing else, 
if he have no communication with the Muses, even though there had been origi- 
nally a love of learning in his mind, yet without tasting of that instruction which 
is gained by application, by inquiry and conversation, he becomes weak, and 
deaf, and blind, like a man that is never awakened, nor nourished, nor that has 
his —- purified. Such a man becomes a hater of conversation and averse 
from the Muses: in his language he uses no persuasion; he does everything, 
like a beast, by force and ferocity; and he lives in ignorance and rudeness, with- 
out any accompaniment of grace or politeness.’’—'I'he Platonic Socrates therefore 
concludes, that the gods had given music and gymnastic exercises to men, that 
by blending the two properly together the soul might be made perfect in its two 


_ endowments, a temperate courage and a philosophic understanding. De 
Rep. lib. iii. 
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upon the subject. From the earliest periods, education among the 
greater part of the Athenians seems to have embraced little more than 
the circle here described: and till the age of Pericles, the three great 
preceptors of Athenian youth remained as before ;—the grammarian, 
the teacher of music, and the master of the gymnasium.* 

But there were some minds of a higher cast and of more restless 
energies than to be satisfied with this narrow range of instruction ; and 
the same shore which had given birth to the great father of Grecian 
poetry had, in the person of the Milesian Thales, provided a preceptor, 
who was at once calculated to excite and, to a certain extent, to gratify 
that love of research and deep and curious speculation, which seems to 
have been at least inherent in the Grecian character, as a love of poetry 
and the fine arts. How congenial these pursuits were with their na- 
tional temperament may be inferred from the single remark, that the 
fire which Thalest+ lighted up, has never since been extinguished among 
them. His own school} was followed in quick succession by the Ita- 
lian, and Eleatic,§ where physical and metaphysical knowledge were 
followed with equal success; and the dialogues of Plato furnish the 
most ample testimony of the zeal and fervour with which they were 
pursued in Athens, as soon as a respite from revolution and wars gave 
leisure for their introduction into that inquisitive town. ‘The struggle 
which the Greek philosophy maintained with the doctrines of Christi- 
anity, forms one of the great partitions between the old world and the 
new; and if the Greeks paved the way to the final destruction of their 
country, by disputing instead of fighting, by trying to settle whether 
the light upon Mount Tabor had been from all eternity, or had been 
produced by God for the purpose of the Transfiguration, this has not 
prevented them from soothing the disgrace of political degradation by 
the subtle inquiries and neverending debates of polemical divinity. 
Can we be altogether surprized at it in a nation, which, with organs the 
most acute and perceptive, possessed a language that could express every 
sensation; a language, as the historian enthusiastically expresses it, so 
musical and prolific, that it could give a soul to the objects of sense, and 
a body to the abstractions of metaphysics ’—Those lofty but dangerous 
speculations, therefore, in which the strongest minds sometimes be- 
come entangled, and in which weak minds are sure to suffer shipwreck, 


* Alcibiades, the nephew of the first man in Athens, confesses in the first of 
those dialogues, which go by his name, that his education had not extended 
beyond the three masters here mentioned. Alcibiades, Ius. 26. D. E. In the 
time of Aristotle we find painting added to the routine of education. ‘The Sta- 
geirite gives two reasons for the addition thus made to the old range of instruc- 
tion—that men might acquire a more accurate tact in estimating the beauty of 
the human body, and that they might not be cheated in the purchase or sale of those 
domestic ornaments or necessaries, which came under the common name of exe». 
Arist. de Rep. 1. viii. c. 3. 

+ We believe we might go much farther than Thales to show the inherent 
passion of the Greeks for physical pursuits. Many of their earliest mythical 
fables—Orpheus with his seven-string’d lyre—the double character of Tiresias 
—the golden ram of Phryxus—the Thyestean banquet, &c., are all perhaps 
referable to astronomic researches. See the Treatise de Astrologia, generally 
attributed to Lucian. v. 5. Bip. ed. 

+ The great leaders in the anal school (and it is clear from the writings of 
Diogenes Laertius that the successions were very accurately observed) were, 
from the time of its foundation by Thales, to the time of Socrates, Anaximander, 
Anaximines, Anaxagoras, Diogenes of Apollonia, and Archelaus ; the latter was 
the preceptor of Socrates. 


§ The Eleatic, properly speaking, was a branch of the Italian or Pythagorean 
school. 
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became very soon the favourite studies of such among the Greeks, as 
were possessed of leisure and had a curiosity to satisfy; and Gop, the 
Universe and Man at once divided and engrossed the whole of their 
attention. ‘Their facts were few, but their disputes were long; if they 
could not convince, they could at least reason: one absurdity led them 
to another; but every absurdity furnished a disputation of words, and 
words,* even without ideas, were as the breath of life to the loquacious 
Athenians. ‘The extravagant expression of Lessing would, with them, 
have been strictly in place: If the Almighty held truth in one hand, and 
in the other the investigation of truth, my choice would rest upon the 
latter. What is God? the philosophers therefore first asked. He is 
the most ancient of all things, for he is without beginning, said Thales. 
He is air, said Anaximenes. He is a pure mind, said Anaxagoras. He 
is air and mind, said Archelaus. He is mind in a spherical form, said 
Democritus. He is a monad and the principle of good, said Pythagoras. 
He is an eternal circular fire, said Heraclitus. He is the finite and 
immoveable principle in a spherical form, said Parmenides; he is one 
and every thing, said Melissus and Zenon—the only eternal and infinite. 
These were subjects on which the profoundest mind might have disco- 
vered the most ample exercise for itself; but to the Greek, a vacuity 
was still left: Necessity, Fate and Fortune or Accident filled it up. 
The Universe furnished another set of disputations. What is, has 
ever been, and the world is eternal, said one party. ‘The world is not 
eternal, but the matter is eternal, argued another party. Was this matter 
susceptible of forms; of one or many? was it water, or air, or fire? 
was it an assemblage of atoms, or an infinite number of incorruptible 
elements? Had this matter subsisted without movement in chaos, or 
had it an irregular movement? Did the world appear by Intelligence 
communicating its action to it, or did God ordain it by penetrating it 
with a part of his essence? Did these atoms move in the void, and was 
the universe the result of their fortuitous union? Are there but two 
elements in nature, earth and fire, and by these are all things formed 
and produced; or are there four elements, whose parts are united by 
Love and separated by Hatred? Causes and essences, bodies, forms 
and colours, production and dissolution, the great phenomena of visible 
nature; the magnitudes, figures, eclipses and phases of the two hea- 
venly luminaries; the nature and division of the sky; the magnitude 
and situation of the earth; the sea with its ebbs and flows; the causes 
of thunder, lightning, winds and earthquakes—all these furnished dis- 
quisitions, which were pursued with an eagerness of research and in- 
tenseness of application, peculiar to the Greeks. Man, a compound of 
matter and of mind—having relations to the universe by the former, and 
to the Eternal Being by the latter—presented phenomena and contra- 
dictions, as puzzling to the old philosophers, as the universe of which 


* What Plato says of the scholars of Heracleitus no doubt applied pretty well 
to all the philosophers. ‘ It is as easy to talk with madmen as it is with them. 
Their writings have nothing steady in them: all are in a state of perpetual mo- 
tion. As for a pause in disputation and interrogation, or a quiet question or 
answer, it is a chance infinitely less than nothing, that you get such a thing 
from them. For their minds are in a perpetual state of restlessness: and woe 
to him that puts a question to them! instantly comes a flight of enigmatical 
little words, like arrows from a quiver; and if you ask a reason of this assault, 
the result is another discharge, with merely a change of names. There is no 
doing any thing with a single one of them; their only concern being, as it 
should seem, that nothing fixed or stable should appear either in their language 
or in their minds.”? Theetetus, p. 130. 
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he was the abridgment. While all allowed him a soul and an intelli- 
gence, all differed widely in their definition of this soul or intelligence. 
It is always in motion and it moves by itself, said one party—it is a 
number in motion—it is the harmony of the four elements—it is air, it 
is water, it is fire, it is blood—it is a fiery mixture of things perceptible 
by the intellect, which have globose shapes and the force of fire—it is 
a flame which emanates from the sun—it is an assemblage of fiery and 
spherical atoms, like those subtle particles of matter, which are seen 
agitated in the rays of the sun. 

Such were a few of the speculations, which science had devised, for 
employing the thoughts of active-minded men in Greece; and if the 
mere enumeration of them on paper (without entering into the thousand 
shades and differences which had all their separate promulgators, advo- 
cates and abettors) have excited either a smile or a sensation of weari- 
someness in a reader, he may imagine what must have been their effects 
upon a man of lively and mercurial temperament, like Aristophanes, 
who found them crossing his path at every turn, and saw them opera- 
ting with the most ridiculous effects upon the petulance of the lively,* 
and the conduct of the more sedate! 

The hold which the philosophers properly so called according to our 
nomenclature, acquired over the public mind at Athens was gradual, 
and perhaps at all times partial; that which a much more pernicious 
class of men, known since by the name of Sophists, assumsed, was 


* Plato, whose satirical powers were not inferior to those of Aristophanes, 
has described both these classes of persons with great effect. In the dialogue, 
called Philebus, the Platonic Socrates is thus made to speak. ‘* Our passion for 
disputation upon subjects of this kind has something in it, which is beyond the 
reach of decay or mortality. No sooner does one of our young men get a taste of 
it, than he feels delighted, as if he had discovered a treasure of wisdom. Carried 
away by a pleasure that amounts to madness, he finds a subject of dispute in every 
thing that occurs. At one time both sides of the subject are considered, and re- 
duced to one. At another, the subject is analysed and split into parts: himself 
becomes the first and principal victim of his own doubts and difficulties: his neigh- 
bour, whether junior, senior, or equal, no matter, is the next sufferer; he spares 
not father nor mother, nor any one who will give him the loan of his ears; scarcely 
animals escape him, and much less his fellow-creatures ; even the foreigner has 
no security but the want of an interpreter at hand to go between them.” (Phile- 
bus, p. 74.) The graver men are pursued with the same severity, and it is observ- 
able that Socrates addresses them in the same strain of ridicule, and nearly in the 
words, which twenty-three years before, the author of the Clouds had bestowed 
upon himself.—* From their earliest days they knew not the way to the Agora, 
nor can they tell where are the courts of justice, or the senatehouse, or any of the 
places of public meeting in the city ; as for the laws and public decrees—whether 
pe cag ge vig re by the voice, or those committed to writing—they have neither 
eyes for the one, nor ears for the other. Clubs, and meetings, and suppers, 
and jovial parties, where there are musicwomen, are things which never come 
before them even in a dream. Whether things go well or ill in the city, whether 
a man’s ancestors, either on the male or female side, have been the cause of 
any calamity to him, are matters of which they are as much in the dark, as they 
are of the number of sands which lie by the seaside. They are even so far 
gone, as not to know that they are ignorant of all this. Nor does this proceed 
from any peculiar feeling or notion of vanity; but in fact, with a man of this 
kind, it is the body only which is resident in the city: his mind holds matters 
of this kind as trifles, or rather as things utterly without value, and is, as Pindar 
terms it, for ever on the wing: to what is upon the earth and below the earth, 
he applies the science of geometry; what is in the heavens he investigates by 
astronomy; he scrutinises and searches the whole universe, and knows every 
thing but that which is immediately before him.’ Theetetus, 127. 
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instantaneous, and almost universal; the very causes which operated 
against the introduction of philosophy, tending to encourage and give 
entrance to the precepts of the sophists. ‘The busy and stirring nature 
of the times, the change from monarchical to republican governments, 
the institution of popular assemblies, and still more the Persian contest, 
by making the Greeks act in bodies, where feelings were to be conci- 
liated, prejudices consulted, and large sacrifices of private interest to be 
demanded in favour of public, all conspired to bring into vogue a know- 
ledge more adapted to the transaction of human business, than the study 
of the heavens, and the properties of matter, the nature of God and the 
soul. ‘The successful termination of that most important struggle, the 
temporary quiet which resulted from it, and the measures which were 
taken to provide against the recurrence of a similar event, by bringing 
the different states of Greece still more into contact with each other, 
naturally assisted the progress of this desire for intellectual improve- 
ment: political wisdom soon became the leading object of attainment ; 
and the splendid eminence to which political eloquence led, made it 
of essential importance to investigate and cultivate those rules which 
were found most effectual for working upon large bodies of men. It 
is impossible to peruse the interesting dialogues of Plato and Xeno- 
phon, without receiving the most lively impression of the strong fer- 
ment, which was then taking place in men’s minds, and without re- 
cognizing in them some of the marks of that agitated fermentation of 
the intellect, which, whether for good or evil, is working in our own 
days. ‘To be able to distinguish themselves in the General Assem- 
blies—to make a figure in the courts of justice—to be ingenious in 
putting and ready in answering questions—and what, in the now 
complicated affairs of Grecian politics, was becoming of still more 
importance, to become men of business* was the ruling object of 
every young man’s ambition in Athens. The example of Pericles had 
taught experimentally the advantage of a union of the deeper knowledge 
of philosophyt with the rich gifts of nature; and the splendid prize, 


* What was required of a man of business in the management of Athenian 
affairs, will be best learnt by perusing the fourth chapter of Aristotle’s first book 
of Rhetoric, the admirable little dialogue between Glaucon and Socrates in 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, and the speech of Demosthenes de Corona. “ Ha- 
ranguing,” as Lord Bolingbroke observes, in allusion to the immense variety of 
business which passed through the hands of that acutest of statesmen, “ was, at 
this time, the least part of the business of Demosthenes; and eloquence neither 
the sole, nor the principal talent, as the style of writers would induce us to be- 
lieve, on which his success depended. He must have been master of other arts, 
subservient to which his eloquence was employed ; and must have had a thorough 
knowledge of his own state, and of the other states of Greece; of their disposi- 
tions, and of their interests, relatively to one another and relatively to their 
neighbours: I say, he must have been master of many other arts, and have pos- 
sessed an immense fund of knowledge, to make his eloquence in every case 
successful, and even pertinent and seasonable in some, as well as to direct and 
furnish it with matter, whenever he thought fit to employ that weapon.”—Lord 
Bolingbroke on the Spirit of Patriotism, 

t Pericles had been a scholar of Anaxagoras; and from his intercourse with 
that philosopher, to whom is attributed the first a of one Eternal, Al- 
mighty, and All-good Being, he is said by Plato (in Phedro, 354 D.) to have 
derived that forcible and sublime spirit of oratory, which distinguished him 
above all his contemporaries. For an account of Anaxagoras see Brucker’s 
chapter de Secta Ionica, § xix. The learned German, who might have been 
expected, from the bulk of his enormous tomes, to have thought away all feeling, 
becomes almost affecting in his account of this real and most enthusiastic philo- 
sopher. 
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which had for so many years been the reward of his profound accom- 
plishments, seems to have stood before the eyes of his young and ad- 
miring fellow-countrymen till it absolutely dazzled and blinded them. 
All wished to be like Pericles—all would be at the head of public affairs 
—all would command men, and have their fame spread, like his fame, 
and that of ‘I'hemistocles, from their own city to Greece, and from 
Greece to the remotest regions of barbarism. But how was this know- 
ledge to be acquired ’—For those of younger years there was no defi- 
ciency of masters in those branches, which formed the system of edu- 
cation in Athens; but for young men of riper age, who had passed 
through the hands of the grammarian and the music-master, and acquired 
that limited knowledge of arithmetic,* geometry, history, and astrono- 
my, which the then state of science could supply, no establishments, 
like our universities,t were in being, where further opportunities were 
held out to that dangerous age, when a course of instruction, fitted to 
fill and enlarge the mind, to form the taste, and what is still more im- 
portant, to perfect the morals, becomes so imperiously necessary. But 
where a want is felt in society, it is not long before some one starts up 
to supply it; and a race of men soon made their way into Athens, who, 

under the name of Sophists, undertook to supply all deficiencies of 
schools, halls, and colleges. ‘The first person who acquired distinction 
in this profession, sufficient to make his name known to posterity, and 
to have an influence upon the age in which he lived, was Protacoras 

of Abdera. Originally a faggot-maker, his mode of tying up bundles 

excited the attention of Democritus; and the instructions of that philo- 

sopher subsequently enabled him to quit a trade, in which he might 

have been humbly useful, for a profession in which he unfortunately 

became splendidly mischievous. ‘The human mind never losing alto- 
gether the impression of its first employments, the inventor of the por- 


* Plato insists very strongly upon the cultivation of these branches of science 
(his love for arithmetic, in particular, is well known) in the course of instruction 
provided for his imaginary republic ;a but he does it less with any view to prac- 
tical purposes, than as means of disciplining the mind and preparing it for the 
power of contemplating things in their essences, the favourite object of the Pla- 
tonic doctrine. See the 7th book of the Republic ; also the epinomis. 

¢ Something like them did afterwards exist, in the Lyceum, the Academy, 
and those other establishments for the ** éducation champetré”’ of the Athenians, 
of which M. de Pauw speaks in such rapturous terms. This gentleman, who 
often makes his readers pay for the valuable knowledge he communicates by the 
manner in which it is conveyed, or the remarks by which it is accompanied, has 
made their establishment a vehicle for throwing out a most insulting taunt upon 
one of our own academical institutions. M. de Pauw is not now living to know, 
that Oxford has adopted a course of education which will enable her nobly to 
repel all such insinuations in future ; and that the reproaches of former days are 
but so many tributes of applause to the wisdom and energy by which the pur- 
suits of that illustrious university-are now directed and animated.— Recherches 
Philosophiques sur les Grecs, Discours Préliminaire, p. 14. 


a The common term, by which readers call that work of Plato, the most bril- 
liant effort of his genius, as his legislation was the most perfect of his mature 
judgment, is here used; but every scholar is aware, that a republic ranked in 
Plato’s mind only one degree above a perfect despotism; the most perfect go- 
vernment, according to this great philosopher, was a monarehy, or aristocracy. 
It was not very likely indeed, that a person, who ranked a capacity for politics 
with poetry and prophecy, and considered all three as immediate inspirations 
from heaven, (in Men. 24. D.) should have drawn his ideas of a perfect go- 
vernment from the fractional sovereigns under whom it was his own miserable 
fate to be born. 
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ter’s knot became also the discoverer of the knots of language; and 
accordingly, to Protagoras is ascribed the pernicious proclamation, 
which announced, that with him might be acquired, for a proper com- 
pensation, that species of knowledge, which was able to confound right 
and wrong, and make the worse appear the better cause: a doctrine 
which strikes us with amazement and confusion, but which was propa- 
gated with such success, that in the days of Aristophanes and Plato it 
appears to have excited little surprise in those who professed it, and to 
have been rather expected than otherwise in such persons as set them- 
selves up for teachers of wisdom. Bred in the school of philosophy, 
(if Schelling will allow us to make use of so unphilosophical an ex- 
pression,) which taught that there was nothing* fixed in nature, this 
flagitious sophist carried the uncertain and dangerous language of phy- 
sics into the business of human life, and thus poisoned the stream of 
truth in its very fountain and source. The direct language of Thales, 
Epicharmus, and Heracleitus, and the allegorical genealogies of Homer 
were brought to prove, that all things being in a state of continual mo- 
tion, nothing actually is, and every thing is in a state of becoming: 
that an object therefore, considered in itself, is not one thing more than 
another; but that through motion, mixture, and the relation of one thing 
to another, the same object both was and appeared one thing to one 
person, and another thing to another. What are called heat and cold, 
changed their situations, it was said, even in the time of pronouncing 
the words; and before the enunciation was completed, heat ceased to 
be heat, and cold ceased to be cold——nothing, therefore, it was inferred, 
can be affirmed or even seen with certainty: heat is no more heat than 
cold, white is not more white than its opposite, knowledge is nothing 
more than sensation, man is the measure of all things, of things existing, 
existing as they are, and of things non-existing, as they are not, and all 
thoughts are true. For every one thinks according to the impression 
made upon him, impressions are made by what is in motion, motion is 
created by agency, agency can proceed only from the things which are, 
and the things which are, must be true. From these sentiments it natu- 
rally followed, that not only what is wholesome and useful had no actual 
substance in themselves ; but that honour and virtue, being the beginning 
and aim of what is useful existed only in the opinions and habits of men. 

To controvert these opinions was a task of no easy kind: for the 
author of them maintained that it was not merely impossible to say 
what was false, but even to think what was false. He gravely asserted 
that there was no such thing as a false opinion, and that ignorance was a 
thing physically impossible; and he allowed that it being impossible for 
a person to lie, or to hold a wrong opinion, or even to be ignorant, it fol- 
lowed that there was no such thing as aberration in word, thought, or 
action. A puzzling question sometimes met the assertors of these opi- 
nions ; viz. what, in such a state of perfection, remained for themselves 
to teach: but this was got rid of by abuse, or by a piece of sophistry, 
which put an end to all disputation in limine, ‘They maintained that 
there was no such thing as contradiction, or that a man could demonstrate 
that he had ever heard one man contradicting another; for, said the au- 
thor of these opinions, or his disciples for him, every existing thing has 
its own proper definitions, and these definitions are, as every thing is, 
and not as it is not: nobody therefore speaks the thing which is not, for 
nobody can say the thing which is not in existence. They further put 


* Parmenides and Melissus taught just the reverse. 
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two cases: if each of us, said they, in defining the same thing coincide 
in our definition, it is plain that we both agree in opinion; but if our 
definitions upon the same thing vary, it is so far from being a disagree- 
ment of ideas upon a subject, that neither of us can properly be said to 
have started the subject: since I, therefore, concluded the triumphant 
sophist, define one thing, and you another, what contradiction is there 
between us ?—May it not rather be asserted, that I speak of a thing, 
and that you advance nothing about it? and how can he who says 
nothing be said to contradict him who says something ? 

In such a town as Athens, we may easily imagine that the small wits 
and humbler* sophists eagerly fastened upon doctrines, so well suited 


* Plato has left us a most amusing specimen in his dialogue called Euthyde- 
mus, of the smaller craft of sophists, who confined themselves to this legerde- 
main of language, and who contented themselves with offering that insult, 
which the understanding feels at being confuted but not convicted ; at finding 
that words are against it, and things for it; at feeling that it cannot yield to 
conclusions apparently true, without violence to that plain sense of right, which 
is the voice of the Divinity within us, and worth all the systems of logic that 
ever were invented. A brief analysis of this lively dialogue will contribute very 
much to give the reader a picture of the times and of the manner in which the 
education of the young Athenians of family was conducted. The impudent 
sophist from whom the dialogue derives its name, was one of two brothers who 
had gained considerable reputation by giving lessons in tactics and other branches 
of knowledge connected with a military life. They found it more profitable, 
however, to change the war of weapons for that of words, and to prepare scho- 
lars for the arena of the Ecclesia and courts of Jaw, in preference to disciplinin 
them for the field of battle. The dialogue commences with one of those ert. 
touches, which give an air of reality to a picture, and which Plato, like all other 
men of genius, is foud of using. Socrates, meeting his first and most excellent 
friend Criton, is questioned by him as to the person with whom he had been 
seen holding a disputation in the Lyceum the day before. There was a great 
crowd, says the worthy questionists; so that though I advanced as closely as 
possible, with an eager desire to hear what was passing, I was unable to under- 
stand any thing distinctly. By raising my head above the rest, I got a view 
indeed, and as far as I could discern, it was no native of the city with whom 
you were disputing. This affords an opening to the dialogue :—the name of the 
stranger (Euthydemus,)—of his brother, who assisted in the disputation (Dio- 
nysodorus,)—their former profession and their present pursuits, are recorded in 
due order. Socrates ihen proceeds to answer Criton’s second question, which 
implied a wish to know the subject of the disputation. ‘ By the influence of 
some god,” says the philosopher, ‘it was my lot to be sitting where you saw 
me, in the Apodyterium; (the place where the young Athenians, preparing for 
the exercises of the palestra, deposit 1 their clothes ;) I had the pers entirely 
to myself, and indeed I was just thinking of leaving it, when, as I rose up, the 
usual signal from the demon took place. (What the demon of Socrates was, 
whether a real spirit, a vision, a voice, an immediate inspiration from the Deity, 
or that inward feeling, which by continued reflections upon the past and future 

ives the wise man something like a prophetic sensation of what ought to be 
Joss, this is not the place to inquire.) Attentive to this impulse,” continues the 
philosopher, “1 immediately gave up my intention of going away :”—his com- 
pliance was duly rewarded ; for it was followed by the almost immediate en- 
trance of Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, attended by a Jarge crowd of scholars. 
The sophists having taken two or three turns in the hypodrome, or covered 
porch where the wrestlers practised their exercises in winter, Cleinias, a young 
person in whose education Socrates took an interest, and a great deal of other 
company drop in. Greetings and salutations pass between the parties: a slight 
skirmish of irony on the side of Socrates, and of contemptuousness on the part 
of the sophists, soon leads the way to a more direct engagement, and an assertion 
made by the two sophists, that virtue could be made a subject of instruction, at 
last brings the parties to close quarters. Cleinias is proposed as a pupil, on 
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to the meridian of their capacities, as those which are here ascribed to 
the philosopher of Abdera. When the great Belial himself first began 


whom the efficacy of this boasted annunciation may be tried, and the sophists, 
with the usual confidence of their class, engage to make their words perfectly 
good. A question accordingly is put to the young man by way of making trial 
of his abilities, and he is asked, which class of men are to be called learners, 
the wise or the unlearned? At this important question, says the satirical nar- 
rator, the young man blushed and turned his eyes to me in a state of hesitation. 
The desired encouragement, however, was given by Socrates to his young friend; 
Dionysodorus whispering the former with a smile on his countenance, that it 
was immaterial which side of the question the youth took, as he would be 
equally confuted on the spot. The reader will, after such an annunciation, 
think it immaterial to know which side was first taken; the result was as Dio- 
nysodorus had predicted, and the conviction of Cleinias is followed by a fremitus 
of applause from the two sophists and their friends. The question in its other 
shape meets with the same ill success on the part of the young disputant, and 
a roar of approbation and triumph again breaks forth from the opposing party ; 
resembling, says the narrator, the laughter of a Cuorvus, whose leader has given 
them the signal for most obstreperous mirth. Some other puzzling, or as the 
original terms them in a sense which our language does not altogether convey, 
“+ inevitable” questions succeed this successful one ; the two brothers alternately 
taking up the ball, till the young man finds himself utterly thrown by this new 
species of wrestling. Socrates then comes to his help; he points out to him 
the fallacies of the terms by which he has been thus ignominiously worsted, 
and assures him that what had hitherto passed was but a little playfulness 
on the part of the sophists, resembling the wantonness of those wags, who take 
a man’s chair from under him when he is preparing to sit down, and then laugh 
at the awkwardness to which it reduces him; he assures him that the rest of 
the disputation will be carried on with that seriousness and propriety, which 
were due to the discussion of an inquiry so important, as that which endeavoured 
to ascertain, by what methods a young man may best be led into the paths 
of virtue and wisdom, and he proceeds to relieve the preceding impertinences 
of the sophists by one of his own beautiful discourses. In this disquisition, 
afier defining happiness by the common notion, that it consists in living 
agreeably, he proves that living agreeably must depend upon gaining the 
objects of our wishes and using them rightly; and he concludes by a set of 
inductions, the tendency of which is to show that as by wisdom alone such 
wishes can be effected, and used rightly, the just inference is that nothing can 
make us happy but wisdom. This impressive discourse ended, the dialogue 
returns again to a display of sophistical skill on the part of Euthydemns and 
Dionysodorus, and the spirit of the piece is kept up with the most unabated 
animation to the end. By the help of certain fallacies, which our language does 
not present adequate means of representing, the sophists prove to their own 
satisfaction that if a man knew one thing he knew every thing: curriery, house- 
building, stitching, shoemaking, dancing, sworddiving, wheelturning—nothing 
was beyond his knowledge : they profess that themselves are proofs of the truth 
of this assertion, and are only induced to abate their confidence by being made 
to see that neither of them knew how many teeth the other had in his mouth. 
As if this universal knowledge were insufficient, they prove to their fellow- 
disputant, who was no other than Socrates, that he possessed all this knowledge 
when a boy—at the moment of his birth—before his birth, nay, before the crea- 
tion of the earth and heavens; and they demonstrate that as this universal know- 
ledge had belonged to him in all preceding times, so it rested merely upon their 
good will to cause it to remain with him to all succeeding generations. They 
proceed to show that a man could be silent and speak at the same time; that it 
was all one to them to prove that a man knew a thing or did not know a thing, 
or that he both knew and did not know a thing at the same time ;—they convince 
their disputant that he had a father—that he had no father—that a dog was his 
father—that his father was everybody’s father—that his mother had an offspring 
equally numerous, and that in this happy family, horses, pigs, and crabfish were 
-all common brethren, with the same rights and ties of consanguinity and affection. 
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to advance them, and more particularly those odious ones, which ought 
to heap the curses of posterity upon his head ; viz. the doctrine of sen- 
sation, and the offer to teach, how in disputation the worse cause might 
be made to appear the better, we cannot say: but we find it declared 
by Socrates that the hoary impostor had for a space of more than forty 
years been advancing them, and that from the practice of this baneful 
trade he had derived more gains than Pheidias and ten sculptors to boot. 
—So much more agreeable to Athenian minds, it should seem, were 
cunning trick, fallacy and deception, than those noble specimens of art, 
which were then growing up among them, and on whose mutilated re- 
mains, the more accomplished of our own countrymen are too happy 
to fix their eyes in fervent *admiration! 

The market was now successfully opened and adventurers of a simi- 
lar cast soon flocked in abundance to Athens, who insinuated in terms 
much more intelligible and in language much more palatable, the doc- 
trines which Protagoras had delivered in the abstruse and often obscure 
terms of physical or metaphysical science. Among a crowd of persons, 
who now, under the name of sophists, took the public education of the 
young Athenians into their hands, and had more or less a fatal influence 
upon their intellects and manners, history has preserved the names of 
Prodicus of Ceos, Gorgias of Leontium, Hippias of Elis, Euthydemus 
and Dionysodorus of Chios, Theodorus of Byzantium, Evenus of Paros, 
Polus of Arigentum, Calicles, Thrsymachus, Tisias, Licymnion, ete. ; 
and before adverting to the doctrines which they taught, the state of 
Athenian society will be traced more accurately by dwelling a little 
longer upon the actual introduction of the sophists into it. The greater 
part of these men, as the reader will see by their names, were strangers, 
not natives of Attica; but their abilities in their own country had point- 
ed them out for distinction, and when business was to be transacted 


Being told that the beautiful is created by the presence of beauty, they argue, 
that by approximation to a bull, a man becomes a bull; that Socrates is no more 
Socrates than Cleinias, nor Cleinias than Socrates, and that Socrates and Clei- 
nias are one and the same person. Laying hold upon those constructions of 
language, which our more imperfect idioms do not admit, they prove that in 
cutting up a butcher and boiling him there is no injury committed, and that it 
is both decent and becoming to solder a brazier in his own brass, and to glue 
up a potter in his own pottery. But it is felt that this trifling was more agree- 
able to the original promulgators and auditors of it, than it can be made to a 
modern reader; and, I fear, that a sense of weariness must be stealing over him 
at these specimens of sophistry, which were delivered, as Plato informs us, 
amid such peals of laughter and such exuberance of exultation, that the very 
pillars of the Lyceum seemed to join in the triumphant jubilee. 

* It may be noticed as somewhat remarkable, that the great contemporary 
writers, who grew up among the very creation of these truly magnificent labours, 
scarcely ever condescended to mention any thing more than the mere names of 
the author of them. The great comic poet of his day refers to them as often as 
anybody; and there is one passage in his works which, as characteristic of the 
times, may deserve to be mentioned. Among the innumerable statues in Athens, 
not one, it appears, was to be found dedicated to that allegorical divinity, which 
the Greeks call ’Aies, and for which our nearest, but very unequal term, is 
Modesty. As no statue of this divinity was in being, the poet cautions his 
young auditors to build up a statue to it in their own breasts. In Nub. Arist. 
v. 995. Lucian, a very diligent reader of Aristophanes, and who only kept his 
admirable and flowing wit in order by his extensive erudition, has left us some 
delicate remarks, by which we see that he had as fine an eye for works of 
art, as his mind’s eye penetrated into every shade and minute separation of 


manners. See among other his treatises, de Domo, de Imaginibus, de Amoribus, 
de Balneo, de Herodoto vel Aetione, etc. 
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with other states, and more particularly with the imperial town of 
Athens, none seemed more fitted to conduct it to the advantage of their 
mother-country. Many of them therefore made their first appearance 
at Athens in the capacity of public ambassadors; and their manner of 
conducting public business, their ostentatious professions, the boasted 
extent of their attainments, the charms of their language, and even their 
personal appearance, all tended to captivate in an astonishing manner 
the minds of a people naturally greedy of what was new; and nothing 
could be more calculated to fix it than these men. ‘They appeared in 
sumptuous robes, followed by a numerous escort of noble youths, who 
accompanied them from town to town, and who thus acquired by oral 
communication that knowledge which books could not supply, or 
which, from the costliness of books, was difficult of attainment :—their 
language was rich and artificial, full of splendid antitheses and farsought 
metaphors ; they were subtle in argument, and where argument failed 
they amused the imagination by the most fanciful tales: for the fancy 
properly kept in play, these men were masters enough of their trade to 
know that any proposition, however specious or false, might safely be 
dropped upon a soil, so well fitted by its previous nature to multiply 
the seed entrusted to it. ‘Their language had also the additional charm 
of novelty to recommend it: for the knowledge of physics and almost 
all other science had hitherto been communicated in verse, and the lan- 
guage of prose, as far as artificial beauty was concerned, remained yet 
to be discovered. 

In terms thus persuasive, and with a confidence the most unlimited 
in their powers, they professed themselves ready to answer every 
question, leaving the choice of the manner to the will of the questionist. 
Considering nothing as too high by its abstruseness nor too mean by 
its lowness, they professed to have acquired, and they engaged them- 
selves to teach, all knowledge. ‘To make good this boast of universal 
talent, one of them actually exhibited himself -t the Olympic games, 
not merely with what might be supposed the travelling stock of a person 
of his profession, a set of epics, tragedies, dithyrambies and speeches, 
but with the annunciation that every article about his person—his ring, 
his seal, his bodycoat, his perfume-box, his upper and under mantle, 
his girdle, and even his shoes, was the work of his own hands. ‘Their 
boast of what they could do for their pupils was as pompous as the ex- 
aggerated declarations of their own attainments; the first day was to 
make an impression; in the second, this progress was to be still more 
visible; in the course of a month or two they engaged to make them 
everything that could be wished: neither age nor capacity was to be 
any obstacle, and all this was to be done without let or hindrance of 
business ; and business in the happy, innocent, polished and poetical 
town of Athens, was proclaimed to be, what it is in most other towns— 
moneygetting. ‘The price of knowledge was indeed high: a single 
lecture, or epideixis as it was called, sometimes cost fifty drachme,* 
and one of these instructors, from the rewards of his professional 
labours, could afford to place a golden statue of himself in the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi. But when a mania took place in Athens, whether 


* The lectures of Prodicus were given at this sum. Arist. Rhet. lib. iii. 
ce. 14. r 222. Brotagoras used to pursue a more curious course with his scho- 
lars. If they were unwilling to give the price asked, he took them into a 


temple, and there swore them as to the price which they thought his instructions 
worth. 
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for cockfighting or speechmaking, for quailfeeding* or philosophy, it 
was no slight obstacle that could oppose it; and Philosophy had now 
become the fashionable study. He therefore that had money, bought 
knowledge: he that had no resources of his own, drew upon his friends ; 
and he who had neither resources nor friends, was told to beg, borrow, 
or steal, und at any rate not to be without some of the droppings, at 
least, of this precious banquet. Luckily the poorest needed not be 
hopeless ; for an Athenian was a garrulous animal; and whoever had 
an egg to lay, was, in general, only solicitous for a corner in which he 
might deposit it. ‘The manly diversions of the fieldt were accordingly 
left for the Schools—not to be a philosophert was not to be a gentle- 


* Plato mentions (de Legibus, lib. vii.) that it was the fashion with the 
young Athenians to carry their quails out on a regular airing every day in their 
hands or under their arms. Lucian says (de Gymn. v. 7. p. 199.) that all adults 
were obliged by law to be present at the cock and quail fights, and not to retire 
ull want of strength disabled the combatants from further contention. 

} Arist. in Equit. 1382. Hunting was less an amusement than a branch of 
education among the Athenians, Isocrates, accordingly, when stating the com- 
pulsory objects of pursuit among his young countrymen in the better days of 
the republic, classes together ‘* horsemanship, the gymnastic exercises, hunting 
and philosophy.” In Orat. Areop. v. i. p. 297. 

$ In Erastis. In Theage. A brief analysis of the dialogue of Plato, called 
Protagoras, will put this in a clearer light than any further remark which can be 
made, and will, with the analysis of the Euthydemus, before given, put the reader 
into possession of all that is necessary on this subject. The opening of the dia- 
logue describes Socrates and a friend, whose name does not transpire in the 
piece, as meeting together ;—accidentally the dialogue gives us to suppose, and 
most probably in one of those public places where, after the midday siesta, it was 
the fashion for the citizens of Athens, who did not prefer hunting, or the exercises 
of the palestra, to meet together for the purposes of discourse or disputation. 
The unknown friend, who appears to have been in the secret of the great philo- 
sopher’s movements, begins a conversation by questioning him on the subject of 
Alcibiades ; and the language in which these inquiries are made, will not alto- 
gether surprise those who remember the coarse term by which Xenophon cha- 
racterizes the effect produced on the ladies of Athens, by the extraordinary 
beauty and exterior accomplishments of this dissipated young man.—Had So- 
crates lately left this beautiful youth; and did the uncommon attentions which 
his great friend and preceptor was continually bestowing upon him, meet yet 
with any adequate return ?—The first question is answered in the affirmative ; 
the latter in terms implying the highest satisfaction: Socrates had just left his 
favourite pupil, and, what was better, he had experienced from him more une- 
quivocal marks of good affection, than this untoward youth had ever before ma- 
nifested to him. The questionist is further told, to his apparent surprise and 
almost utter disbelief, that the philosopher had actually been in the young man’s 
company a considerable time without perceiving that he was in possession of 
that pleasure, which he so greedily coveted; but all surprise ceases, when he 
finds that it was the superior attractions of the sophist Protagoras, then newly 
returned to Athens, which had caused this temporary alienation of mind, and 
unusual abstraction from the merits of his young friend. Attention once excited 
by the recent information, questions follow in rapid succession :—Had Socrates 
and Protagoras met, and what had been the results of the conference Seats 
were at hand—a lad, who occupied one, (Plato never loses sight of any little 
particular which ean give effect to his pictures, ) is presently dispossessed, the two 
friends are as quickly seated, and the philosopher, nothing loath, commences his 
narration as follows. (The reader will here have a specimen of the plain, faii- 
liar, and almost homely manner, which in Plato frequently leads to the discussion 
of questions, trying the utmost extent of the human understanding.) 

** Long before daylight, this morning, Hippocrates, the son of Apollodorus 
and the brother of Phason, beat violently at my gate with his walkingstick. As 
soon as it was opened to him, he entered in violent haste, and, speaking in a 
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man; and the arrival of a new sophist, who could add to the stores 
acquired, or recommend by any novelty of diction the knowledge al- 


loud tone of voice, ‘ Socrates,’ said he, ‘are you asleep or awake? Knowing 
his voice, ‘ What,’ said I, *‘ have we Hippocrates here ? What news ?’—* None 
but good news.’—‘So much the better; but what is your good news, or what 
brings you here ?’—* Protagoras,’ says he, ‘is arrived, and lodges not far from 
our house.’—* Tut,’ said 1, * have you just heard that? he arrived three days 
ago.’—‘ So help me, Jupiter, not till the evening,’ said he: at the same time 
feeling about for the bed, he seated himself at my feet, saying, ‘I assure you 
he came in the evening, and very late too, on his road from CEnoé. I had been 
in pursuit of a runaway slave; a circumstance which | meant to have imparted 
to you; but something put it out of my head. On my return home—just after 
supper, and as we were retiring for the night—my brother came to tell me, that 
Protagoras was arrived. My first thought was to come to you, and I had actually 
set about it; but the advanced state of the night made me give up the attempt. 
No sooner, however, had my toils been refreshed, and my sleep relaxed, than I 
rose up and set out to come here.’ As I well knew the young man’s courage, 
and yet saw an evident agitation about him, I said, * And what have you to do 
with all this; has Protagoras done you any injury?’—‘A very serious one,’ replied 
he with a laugh, * for I look upon him as the only wise man living, and he has not 
made me like himself.’—* Nay,’ said I, * with a present of money and a little per- 
suasion, he may be prevailed upon to make you also a wise man.’—*Ah! if it 
depended only upon that, I would spare neither my own property nor that of my 
friends! and indeed the very object of my visit is to beg you to speak on my behalf 
to him: for I am as yet but young, and I can neither boast of having seen nor 
heard Protagoras, being but a mere boy when he was here on his former visit. 
But, Socrates, his praise is in everybody’s mouth, and all the world says, that in 
wisdom of speech nobody excels him. Why not go then, and see if we can find 
him at home? he is entertained, I understand, at Callias’s, the son of Hipponi- 
cus—pray let us begone.’—*‘ Stop a little, my good friend,’ said I, ‘ the morning 
is yet too early—let us quit this room, and retire into the hall; we can walk 
about there, and waste the time till it is light; it will then be time for us to go: 
Protagoras is not much in the habit of going abroad and there is no fear, there- 
fore, of not finding him at home.’—The philosopher and his young friend ac- 
cordingly retire into the hall, and Socrates, never idle, begins to try his com- 
panion’s strength, by putting a few questions to him. ‘If you were going,’ 
says he, ‘ to your namesake Hippocrates the physician with a fee in your hand, 
and were to put yourself under his tuition, and anybody should ask the object 
of your proceeding ?’—The answer of the young man was ready: * everybody 
would know that I wished to become a physician.’—‘ If in like manner you 
went to Polycleitus the Argive, or to Pheidias the Athenian ?—‘ He should 
have an answer to anybody’s question by saying that he wished to become a 
sculptor.’ The question naturally followed, and what was his object in going 
to Protagoras !—what was Protagoras, and what did he profess to teach? The 
question leads to a short inquiry what a sophist is; and the result is one of 
those coarse, and contemptuous definitions which Socrates delighted to fasten 
upon this dangerous body of men. He compares the sophist to the itinerant and 
stationary dealers (¢u72pct, xa7nact) Whose wares were directed to the support of 
the body, as those of the former resembled eatables which were intended to 
support the soul: ‘for the soul,’ says the philosopher, ‘is fed by knowledge, 
and we must take care that the sophist, in pretending to administer food to it, 
does not practise upon us the same deception as the dealers do; for these men 
bring their eatables without any knowledge whether what they sell be good or 
bad for the body, and praise at the same time all they bring indiscriminately ; 
the purchaser too is as ignorant as the vender, unless he happen to be a gym- 
nastic man or a physician. So,’ continuues the philosopher, ‘these men who 
carry their knowledge about from city to city, praise all they sell; without 
knowing, it is possible, whether what they sell be good or bad for the soul, and 
the purchaser is, perhaps, just as ignorant, unless he happen to be a mental 
physician.” He concludes, therefore, with a strong caution to his young friend, 
to beware lest, in purchasing the wares of Protagoras, or any other sophist, he 
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ready existing, was considered as a subject of national congratulation. 
The houses of the great and the wealthy were immediately thrown open 


should put all that ought to be dear to a man to danger or hazard. ‘ For,’ adds 
this real philosopher, ‘ there is much greater danger in buying knowledge than 
there is in buying food: for he who purchases eatables or drinkables, can carry 
them home in another vessel, before he tastes of them; and having deposited 
them there, he can either examine them himself, or call in the judgment of a 
skilful friend, and thus Jearn what is fit to be eaten or drunk, and when it should 
be eaten and to what extent. In buying food, therefore, there is no great danger; 
but it is not so with knowledge: that cannot be transferred to another vessel ; 
he who buys it must take it in his soul, and having paid the price, there it must 
remain, for good or for evil, according to the nature of the article bought.’—By 
the time this diseourse was ended, day had broken, and the two friends were 
presently upon their journey to Callias. The reader is little acquainted with the 
manners of the times, if he supposes it was a quiet one: a knotty point is argued 
during the walk, and as the dispute is not settled when they arrive at their 
journey’s end, they stand in a forecourt of the house, to argue the matter to an 
end. Their loudness and vehemence here bring a little unpleasantness upon 
the two disputants, which is told with the utmost good humour. Every man of 
fashion in Athens (and Callias was a man of high fashion) kept a eunuch at his 
gate, as a Swiss porter was formerly an appendage to the hall of every great 
house in London. The great resort of sophists to the house of Callias made 
this man’s place no sinecure to him; and judging, from the loud tones of the 
philosopher and his friend, that they must be two of the profession who worked 
him so much discomfort, he meets their application for admission with the 
utmost rudeness, throws the odious name of sophist in their teeth, insists upon 
it that his master is not at home, and fairly flings the door in their faces. ‘The 
two friends make a second application; they assure the angry porter that they 
are no sophists, and they announce that their visit is to Protagoras and not to 
Callias. The gate at this turns reluctantly upon its hinges, and they are admit- 
ted into the presence. ‘The grouping of the company is painted with the hand 
of a master. In the prostoa was found Protagoras walking about, and a nume- 
rous train of scholars accompanying his steps. On one side of him was Callias 
the son of Hipponicus, (the common entertainer of all sophists,) his half-brother 
by the mother’s side, Paralus the son of Pericles, and Charmides the son of 
Glaucon: on the other side he was supported by Xanthippus the other son of 
Pericles, by Philippides the son of Philomelus, and by Antimerus the Mendean, 
of whom, as a future sophist, great expectations seem to have been formed. 
These were the chosen, the elect :—behind followed a crowd of humble listeners, 
partly natives of Athens, and partly strangers, who had followed Protagoras 
from their own native cities; led by the charms of his voice, says the satirical 
narrator, like the trile on whom the voice of Orpheus worked a similar effect. 
The order observed by these docile pupils more particularly pleased the observ- 
ing philosopher. ‘They took the utmost care,’ says he, ‘never to be in the 
way of Protagoras, as he advanced; but when he and his more select friends 
turned, the retainers with the utmost propriety divided here and there, going 
about in a circle, and ordering matters so as to be always in the rear of their 
reat teacher and model.’ In an opposite prostoa was discerned Hippias of 
‘lis, seated on a throne, and a choice troop surrounding him on benches, who 
put questions to him in physies, and the higher branches of astronomy ;—‘ and 
he, sitting on a throne, resolved and explained to them all their doubts.’—The 
‘ divine’ Prodicus is described as stowed into a sort of pantry, (the number of 
guests having left no other apartment unoecupied,) and he appears to have been 
a less early riser than the other sophists, for he is represented as still tenant of 
his bed, and covered up in a very comfortable assortment of coverlets and blan- 
kets. Like a French lady, however, his bed is no obstacle to his receivin 
visiters, and he too has his circle. Among the numerous body of scholars aeeal 
him, are particularized Pausanias and his friend the beautiful Agathon, the two 
Adimanti, one the son of Cepis, the other the son of Leucolophides, and a few 
others. What the subject of conversation was in this quarter, Socrates could 
not learn; for the voice of Prodicus was thick and indistinct, and thus baffled 
VOL. VIII.—-NO. XXXV. 21 
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to him—the young men crowded to hear and to admire—sleep itself 
was broken to attend his instructions; and those honours, fétes, and 
caresses which in the fashionable circles of London are now lavished 
upon the great leaders of our poetry, were in those days reserved for 
the successful promulgators of sophistry, or, as it began to be called, 
philosophy. 

We have hitherto traced the course of Athenian education, and the 
masters under whom it was acquired ; it will now be necessary to take 
a rapid glance at the effect of such a system of education upon manners, 
and then proceed to the more serious part of our subject, its influence 
upon the morals of the times. A little history (for the delightful works 
of Herodotus had but just banished the marvellous prodigies of Cadmus 
and Eugeon, and the prosing narratives of Hecateus and Hellanicus ;) 
a little geometry (for the Delphic oracle had not even yet promulgated 
the problem, whose solution was to carry geometrical science a step 
farther than the measure of surfaces ;) a little astronomy (for the Meto- 
nie discoveries, respectable as they were, are to the Principia and the 
mécanique Céleste as a rushlight to the full blaze of the meridian sun :) 
—these, with whatever mass of poetry and music was laid as the sub- 
strata, were the utmost limits to which Athenian education could possi- 
bly reach ; and it is presumed that any young person in the higher order 
of society among ourselves, who should be thrown upon the stream of 
life with no more ballast than this, would not have himself only to 
blame, if he suffered shipwreck on the voyage; and the more discern- 
ing spirits of antiquity thought precisely of the attainments of their 
countrymen as we do. It is impossible to read the works of Plato and 
Aristophanes, the two great painters of the higher and lower classes of 
society in Athens, without being struck with the incessant pains they 
take, to root out of the minds of their fellow-citizens the false notions 
of superior wisdom, which, upon the strength of these small acquire- 
ments, and the superficial lessons of the sophists, were growing up 
among them. ‘The serious powers of the former* and the unsparing 
ridicule of the latter are exerted on all occasions, and with the happiest 
success, to prove, that with all the pretensions of their countrymen, 
their knowledge consisted in mere appearance and not in reality; that 
they were lovers of the knowledge which lay merely in opinion 
(gsacdo&o4,) not lovers of the wisdom, which lay in the real science (escecge ) 
To separate and define with the utmost precision these distinct species 
of knowledge, the most gigantic powers are displayed by Plato: it was 
with this view, no doubt, that he framed his theoryt of the two worlds, 
the one visible, the other ideal; the latter containing immutable essences 
and real beings, the former containing only objects drawn from the 
great archetypest in the ideal world, and which, being subject to gene- 


the intense curiosity of his would be auditor. Soon after this, Alcibiades and 
Critias enter: Socrates explains the object of his visit, and the business of the 
day begins.—As the object in this note has been merely to explain the manners 
of the umes, we may here take leave of this very amusing dialogue. 

* See among other of his dialogues that singular one called the Sophist. It 
may safely be said, that the person who has not read this dialogue (utterly un- 
susceptible of translation) and the Comedies of Aristophanes, can have no idea 
of the powers of the Greek language. 

t See the close of the Sixth Book of Plato’s Republic; a book, as Gray re- 
marks, which can never be read too often. 

¢ That things, both corruptible and incorruptible, are only emanations from 
the archetypal idea residing in the Divine Mind, is an opinion also of Dante, 
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ration and corruption, to increase and diminution, are unfit to be called 
beings. For the same purpose, he drew out his four species and degrees 
of knowledge—intelligence, or the knowledge of pure essences (r»2« ;) 
the knowledge where the reasoning powers and imagery act conjointly, 
as in estimating the ideal of geometrical figures (Jiav«2;) the knowledge 
into which belief entered, and by which bodies and their properties 
were to be estimated (*#;) and that more common knowledge which 
lay only in conjecture, and whose food was, in Plato’s contemptuous 
classification, the knowledge of the images or shadows of bodies. Igno- 
rance he divides with equal precision into two kinds: simple ignorance 
(xyvae ;) and the ignorance which, mistaking itself for knowledge (#«2S:,) 
is without hope of remedy, as long as this opinion attends it: and it is 
certainly a strong incentive to the desire of attaining true knowledge 
ourselves, and of being cautious what opinions we promulgate to others, 
to find such a man as Plato, laying it down as a fundamental principle, 
that the wicked man sins only through ignorance, and that the end of 
his actions, like that of all other men, is good, but that he mistakes the 
nature of it, and uses wrong means to attain it. ‘The poet, with a 
different, but no less powerful weapon, attacks his countrymen upon 
the same score. Under cover of a few compliments, without which 
the sovereign people of Athens were not very safely approached, he 
tells them to their faces that they were a set of shallow, self-conceited, 
assuming coxcombs; that their distinguishing feature was ignorance, 
and their pretended wisdom only the worst part of ignorance, excessive 
cunning: he assures them that they are the dupes of every person, 
native or stranger, who had only the talent to discover that their feelings 
centred in their ears: he gives them to understand, that the great intel- 
lects, which had sprung up suddenly among them, and among whom 
he might have placed himself as not the least extraordinary, had only 
made them a sort of parvenus in knowledge, as the miraculous and 
almost incredible events of the Persian war had made them parvenus 
in the history of nations: and, drawing an image from those foolish 
birds whose mouths are always open, he tells them by a bold pun, the 
deep sense of which excuses the cunceit, that they were Cechenians, 
and not Athenians. Such were the opinions of Plato and Aristophanes 
respecting the state of knowledge in their own country. 

That morality should have improved under such a system of educa- 
tion as this, was not much to be expected; and, in fact, as intellect 
advanced, if such a word is to be prostituted by application to such a 
species of knowledge, the public morals became deteriorated with a 
most alarming rapidity: how, indeed, could it be otherwise, under 
preceptors, such as were allowed to direct the minds of the wealthy, 
the young and the unsuspecting! Like their great predecessor, Prota- 
goras, they taught that the first and most important of all acquisitions 
was eloquence ; not that simple and sublime eloquence which advocates 
the cause of innocence and truth, but that specious eloquence which, in 
the senate, the ecclesia, the courts of law, and the common intercourse 
of society could steal, like the songs by which serpents were charmed, 
upon the ears of their auditors, and sway their minds at the will of the 


who, through the medium of Latin translations, seems to have been a great 
reader of the Greek philosophers. 


Cid che non muore, e cid che pud muorire, 
Non é se non splendor di quella idea, , 
Che partorisce, amando, il nostro Sire.—Paradiso, Cant. XIII. 
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speaker. As the first step towards this important acquisition, the pupil 
was carefully initiated in all the niceties of that language, whose mazes 
and subtleties sometimes led from premises apparently simple, to con- 
clusions which seemed more like legerdemain than the effects of sober 
reasoning. He was then told that there were two sorts of persuasion ; 
that by one an auditor’s mind was imbued with actual knowledge; 
by the other with a knowledge consisting only in belief and opinion : 
and when he asked, which of these two persuasions rhetoric was meant 
to create in the courts of law, and the public assemblies, on the subject 
of justice and injustice, he was answered, belief of knowledge without 
actuality ; for rhetoric was defined to be the art of enabling an ignorant 
man to speak among the ignorant, with more appearance of knowledge, 
than the man who was actually master of the subject under discussion. 
By this art the pupil was further instructed, that it was in his power and 
his duty, to make the same thing appear to the same person at one time 
just, at another unjust: that he could, by this means, in a speech to the 
people, make the same things appear, at this time good, at that time 
the reverse ; nay, that if as clever as the Eleatic* Palamedes, he might 
make the same things appear like and unlike, one and many, in a state 
of quietude and in a state of motion. 'These lessons admirably prepared 
the pupil for his next degree: viz. initiation into the mysteries of the 
Great Beast, the Msy2 Optus, as that populace was significantly and 
contemptuously termed in private by those who did not scruple to pan- 
der to its basest feelings in public. He was told, that this animal— 
great and strong—had certain irascible and concupiscent passions, of 
which it was necessary to make himself the master. He was accord- 
ingly taught to know in what way it was most expedient to approach 
this animal, and how to touch him—what made him difficult and what 
easy of access—how to discriminate between the tones which the 
Great Beast himself uttered, and the tones which, in others, either 
soothed or provoked him. All this, the neophyte was told, had, 
during a course of time, been collected into an art; in this art, he was 
assured, lay true wisdom, and this wisdom was what they (the sophists) 
undertook to teach. As to any discrimination of the passions of this 
animal, or any separation of the honourable, the good and the just, from 
the base, the bad and the unjust; it was what, they declared, they 
neither laid claim to themselves, nor expected from others ; it was their 
business to shape their judgments by the instincts of the animal ; calling 
that good, in which he delighted; that evil, with which he was dis- 
pleased, and considering all as just and honourable which satisfied the 
necessities of nature: and what essential difference there was between 
that which is good in itself and good according to nature, they confessed 
they did not know themselves, and consequently could not communicate 
to others. 

The higher pandects of the school were now laid open to him, and 
it is at once curious and painful to see how early these sophists had 
discovered all those dangerous doctrines, which, at subsequent periods, 
have been made use of by bad and designing men for the subversion of 
society. They asserted, on all occasions, that might makes right; that 
the property of the weak belongs to the strong, and that, whatever the 
law might say to the contrary, the voice of nature taught and justified 
the doctrine. They proclaimed that the only wise persons were those 


* By the Eleatic Palamedes was meant Alcidamas, a pupil of Gorgias, not 


Zenon, as Diogenes Laertius, quoting from Plato with his too common inaccu- 
racy, supposes. 
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who aspired to the direction of public affairs, and who were stopped in 
this attempt by no other consideration than the measure of their capa- 
city ; and they added, that those who, without any command over them- 
selves, could acquire a command over others, had a right to have their 
superiour talent rewarded by possessing more than others; for tempe- 
rance, self-restraint, and a dominion over the passions and desires, were 
set down by them as marks of dulness and stupidity, only calculated 
to excite mirth and derision. They asserted with confidence, that na- 
ture itself made it both just and honourable, that he who wished to live 
happily, ought to permit his desires as large a sway as possible, and in 
no way to restrain them: they bargained indeed for the possession of 
courage and political wisdom in their scholars ; but once in possession 
of these, a man, in their opinion, was at liberty to administer to his 
passions in all other respects, and to leave nothing unindulged, which 
could contribute to their gratification. ‘They declared, that those who 
attached disgrace to this doctrine, did it only from a sense of shame at 
wanting the means to gratify their own passions: and their praises of 
moderation they asserted to be mere hypocrisy; and to proceed solely 
from the wish of enslaving better men than themselves. With the same 
power of self-indulgence, said these flagitious liars, these assertors of 
moderation would pursue the same path as those who were now the 
objects of their animadversions :—they concluded, therefore, that it was 
ridiculous in those who were above restraint, to lay a restraint upon 
themselves, and they proclaimed in the most unqualified terms, that 
luxury, intemperance and licentiousness, were alone virtue and happi- 
ness, and that all other declarations were mere specious pretences— 
compacts contrary to nature—the triflings of men, who deserved no 
manner of consideration ! 

The sacred principles of justice were treated with a contempt equally 
daring. They often began with the bold definition that justice itself 
was nothing but the interest of the strongest; that the masterpiece of 
injustice was to appear a man of virtue without being really one: and 
they proceeded to prove Oh in a town like Athens, the demonstration 
perhaps was not difficult) that on all occasions the just man came off 
worse than the unjust. In the mutual compacts of private life, said 
they, the just man is always a loser, and the unjust a gainer. In public 
affairs, when a contribution is to be made, the one with equal property 
always contributes less than the other; whereas, when a disbursement 
is to be made, the former receives nothing, and the latter is a conside- 
rable gainer. If both are in office, one mischief at least happens to the 
just man; his private affairs go to ruin from being neglected, and the 
public give him no redress, merely because he is a just man ; he becomes 
odious besides to his relations and his friends, because he will not, for 
their service, overstep the bounds of right; whereas, to the unjust man, 
the very reverse, said they, is the case. To paint this more forcibly, 
they drew the picture of a tyranny, where the unjust man was in the 
highest state of felicity, the voluntarily just in the greatest state of de- 
pression ; and they proved that the former, though outraging every rule 
of humanity, was loaded with praises, not only those who were con- 
scious of his crimes, but even those who had suffered by them, consi- 
dering him a happy man: for if injustice, added they, is ever blamed, 
the blame proceeds, not from the fear of committing it, but from the fear 
of suffering by it. Improving upon these notions, they declared, that to 
be able to commit an injury, was in itself a blessing, receive an injury 
was in itself an evil; but that there was more of ill in receiving, than 
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there was of good in committing, and that to set this right, was the 
origin and object of legislation. Justice, therefore, they considered as 
the medium between the greatest of blessings, that of committing wrong 
with impunity, and the greatest evil, which consists in not being able to 
revenge an injury received ; and hence, according to them, was derived 
the common attachment to justice, not as being a blessing in itself, but 
because persons in a capacity to hurt others, oblige them to consider it as 
such: for he, they continued, who has power in his hands, and is really 
a man, would never submit to such a convention :—it would, indeed, be 
complete folly to do it. Give the good man and the bad man, they trium- 
phantly concluded, power to act as they please ; present them with rings 
like that of Gyges, which should make them invisible, and what will 
be the consequence? ‘The virtuous man would soon be found treading 
the very same path as the villain, and if he should be so ‘* adamantine”’ 
as to act otherwise, he would be considered as the most pitiful and 
stupid of his species: in public, indeed, every one would eulogize his 
virtues ; but this would be done with a design of deceiving others, and 
in the fear of risking fortune, if a contrary course were pursued. 

Such were some of the doctrines which, advanced with all the powers 
of dialectic skill, and dropping upon a soil too well fitted by an imper- 
fect education for their reception, confused the intellects and perverted 
the notions of the young Athenians. But the poisonous chalice was not 
yet full.—As some compunctious visiting of nature might interfere, and 
the dread of present or future retribution (that witness of himself, which 
the Deity has left in all ages) might hinder the pupil from giving due 
effect to these pernicious precepts, the high doctors of this infernal 
school now took him in hand; and in this moment of wavering and 
irresolution, they, with a hot iron, for ever seared the conscience, which 
still retained some faint marks of tenderness and sensibility. The opi- 
nions, which he had sucked in with his nurse’s and his mother’s milk, 
the opinions which from the mouths of the same persons he had heard 
conveyed in the shape of serious arguments, or amusing fables, the 
opinions, which he saw evinced in the numerous and imposing sacrificial 
rites of his country, all these opinions he was told were false ; and he 
was required to abjure them; he, who had been witness to the victims 
offered to the gods by his parents, and to the prayers and supplications 
made to the same gods in behalf of themselves and their children, with 
an earnestness and a warmth which showed the conviction of their own " 
minds that there was some superintending Power; he, who in the pros- 
trations and adorations of Greeks and barbarians, at the rising and set- 
ting of the two great luminaries, had either seen or heard that this per- 
suasion was common to all people—he—was now told to give up all 
these notions, fitted only for the capacities of dreaming ignorance and 
anile superstition. He was assured, in broad open day, in the sight of 
that sun which he saw rising every day to run his glorious course, and 
in the face of that earth which he beheld covered with flowers as well 
as fruit, that of three things he might console himself with one; that 
there were no gods, or that if there were, they took no cognizance 
of human affairs, or that if they did, their connivance could be gained, 
and their vengeance appeased, by returning to them some of the lowest 
of their own gifts ;—a bull, an ox, a sheep, a little incense, or a few 
grains of salt. By what arguments these doctrines were supported we 
have neither time nor patience to mention ; and the arguments by which 
they were refuted, it is not surely necessary, at this time of day, to 
repeat; but one argument, however uselessly it was urged, is too ho- 
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nourable to human nature to be altogether omitted; and some among 
ourselves, may, perhaps, mutatis mutandis, receive benefit from the 
ideas of an unassisted and uninspired heathen. ‘* My son,”’ (this better 
voice whispered to the unfortunate victim of superficial education and 
devilish sophistry,) ‘‘ you are yet young: time will make an alteration 
in your opinions ; and of many, which you now strongly maintain, you 
will hereafter advocate the very reverse: wait, therefore, till time has 
made you a judge of matters, so deep and so important in their nature. 
For that which you now think of no consequence, is, in fact, the con- 
cern of the very highest importance; viz. the direction of life to good 
or bad purposes, by corresponding investigations into the nature of the 
heavenly powers. One thing, and that not trivial, | can at least venture, 
in all the confidence of truth, to assure you respecting them ; the opinions 
which you now entertain are not solitary opinions, first originated by 
you or your friends ; they are opinions which, at all times, have found 
advocates, more or less in number; but I speak the language of experi- 
ence when I say that not one of those who in their youth had been led 
to think that there were no gods, has found his old age consistent in 
opinion with that of his more juvenile years.”” Alas! to many of these 
persons such an old age never came: and if the natural consequences 
of these damnable lessons sometimes brought moments of anguish and 
remorse, the effect of such feelings, when the great doctrine of Repent- 
ance had not yet been promulgated, was only to plunge the pupil into 
deeper sins, that he might get rid of the terrors of an upbraiding con- 
science ! 

In laying epen, at such length, the manners and the doctrines of the 
sophists, the reader may seem to have been drawn from the purpose 
for which these remarks were designed: but humour depends for its 
relish very frequently upon knowledge—knowledge not acquired at the 
moment, but knowledge fixed in the mind, and requiring little expla- 
nation ; for nobody, says a French critic, langhs, when there is need of 
an explanation to tell him why he ought to laugh. It is only an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the state of manners, and the habits of society 
in the upper classes of society in Athens, which can give the reader a 
full idea of the Clouds of Aristophanes. It is then only that the full 
force of many of his single happy words can be understood, or those 
images raised in the mind which mere words are sometimes calculated 
to light up. But this purpose must still lie by a little longer. Some 
doubt has been thrown on the veracity of the author, from whose wri- 
tings these remarks have chiefly been suggested or collected; and an 
agreeable* compiler, well known to scholars, would wish us to believe, 
that the master of the Academy acted the same part by the sophists of 
his day, as Aristophanes did by the great originator of the Grecian moral 
philosophy. The Dialogues of Plato do, certainly, by the introduction 
of living characters, speaking freely and unreservedly their most inti- 
mate thoughts, approach nearest of anything which antiquity has left 
us to the modern novel, that dangerous species of literature, which has 
torn open all the recesses of the heart, and left none of those sanctuaries 
unopened into which a person’s own thoughts should fear to penetrate. 
But the romance-novel, that elliptic figure, within whose circumference 
any man’s character may be drawn for the purposes of utter distortion, 
because reality and fiction being its admitted generating axes, one line 
must be made to augment, precisely as the other decreases, this was a 


* Atheneus, lib. xi. 
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species of literary guilt, left for the invention of our own days; and it 
is to be wished that it had begun with a sex, on whom it would have 
been less ungracious to bestow the reprobation, which such an inroad 
upon the peace and security of society deserves. Without adverting, 
then, to the difference of manners between the Greeks and ourselves, 
without showing that Athenzus, in attacking the character of Plato for 
veracity, has left his own reputation for truth in a most awkward pre- 
dicament; after admitting, in its fullest extent, the literary jealousy of 
Plato, which could bear no rival near his throne, it will be sufficient to 
say that we possess other means of establishing the truth of his obser- 
vations. If such dark and malignant spirits, as Plato describes, had 
been at work with such doctrines as he details, their effects would be 
pretty visible in the annals of the times ; for what is history but opinion 
converted into fact? and how read we? what says the great, the match- 
less contemporary chronicler? ‘* About this time,” says Thucydides, 
(and he is speaking of the period which immediately preceded the re- 
presentation of the Clouds,) ‘‘ about this time,” says Thucydides, (and 
his declarations may be given nearly in the words of a translator, to 
whom something might be added on the side of elegance, but whose 
closeness and fidelity few can hope to surpass) ‘‘ the received value of 
names imposed for signification of things, began to be changed into 
arbitrary: for inconsiderate boldness was counted truehearted manliness ; 
prudent deliberation, a handsome fear; modesty, the cloak of cowardice ; 
to be wise in everything, to be lazy in everything. A furious sudden- 
ness was reputed a point of valour. To readvise for the better security, 
was held for a fair pretext of tergiversation. He that was fierce, was 
always trusty; and he that contraried such a one, was suspected. He 
that laid a snare, if it took, was a wise man; but he whose forecast 
discovered a snare laid, a more dangerous man than he: he that had 
been so prudent, as not to need to do the one or the other, was said to 
be a dissolver of society, and one that stood in fear of his adversary. 
In brief, he that could outstrip another in the doing of an ill act, or that 
could persuade another thereto, that never meant it, was commended. 
To be kin to another, was less binding than to be of his Society or 
Company; because these were ready to undertake the most hazardous 
enterprizes, and that without any pretext. For Societies* were not 
made upon prescribed laws of profit, but for rapine, contrary to the laws 
established. And as for mutual trust amongst them, it was confirmed 
not so much by oaths or divine law, as by the communication of guilt. 
And what was well advised of their adversaries, they received with an 
eye to their actions, to see whether they were too strong for them, or 
not, and not ingenuously. ‘To be revenged was in more request, than 
never to have received injury. And for oaths (when any were) of re- 
concilement, being administered in the present necessity, they were of 
force to such as had otherwise no power: but upon opportunity, he 
that first durst, thought his revenge sweeter by the trust, than if he had 
taken the open way. For they did not only put to account the safeness 
of that course, but having circumvented their adversary by fraud, they 
assumed to themselves withal, a mastery in point of wit. And dishonest 
men for the most part are sooner called able, than simple men honest. 
And men are ashamed of this title, but take a pride in the other. The 
cause of all this is desire to rule, out of avarice and ambition, and the 


* By societies are here meant companies united under certain laws for the 
more profitable management of their trades or arts. 
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zeal of contention from those two proceeding. ‘Thus was wickedness 
on foot in every kind, throughout all Greece, and sincerity (whereof 
there is much in a generous nature) was laughed down.’** 

A Tragedy of manners, thus fearful, wanted a Gracioso to relieve 
some of its more sombre scenes, and the character was supplied in 
Aristophanes. 

To dispel by the powerful weapon of ridicule these mists of errour— 
to give a finished picture of a plain unlettered man as he was likely to 
come from the handst of the sophists—to rescue the young men of 
family from the hands of such flagitious preceptors, and restore them to 
that noble simplicity of manners, which had prevailed in Greece in the 
time of Homer, and which had not entirely disappeared even in the days 
of Herodotus, was unquestionably the object of the Clouds ;—it was a 
task of no ordinary kind, but the author has accomplished his purpose 
in one of those immortal dialogues, which, wrapped up in his own rich, 
mellifluous and inimitable versification, remains, to the moderns, like 
so many of the other great works of antiquity, at once an object of ad- 
mirationt and despair. If the mode§ in which this admirable dialogue 
was conveyed, be such as to detract in our eyes, at least in some degree, 
from its merits, it must be remembered, that the persons for whose 
service it was intended, were not likely to be present at the recital of 
it, and that the reproof could only be dealt at second hand through the 
medium of a clever, but noisy, conceited, and riotous mob, who required 
some compensation for having the merriment of their bacchanalian anni- 
versary disturbed by satires upon the system of public education.—lIt 
now remained for the author to give a central figure to his piece; and 
the same regard to the quality of his audience seems to have guided 
him also in this stage of his progress. 

About the time when the play called the Clouds was brought before 
a public audience, a person was seen in all the streets and public places 
of Athens, whose appearance, manners and doctrines equally tended to 
excite observation. If not a sophist himself, he was at least seen con- 
tinually in the company of the sophists ; and, as he made no scruple to 
practise upon them the arts which they practised upon others, it is no 
wonder that an almost general opinion should have considered him as 
one of the profession; as a sophist more honest indeed than the rest, 
but in talent, in vanity and selfconceit surpassing them all. Like the 


* Hobbes’s Trans. of Thucydides, lib. iii. 188. 

+ A picture of this kind is admirably furnished in the Clouds, commencing in 
the original, at v. 438. 

+ Wieland enthusiastically observes (and the author of Oberon has a right to 
be heard on a matter of taste, notwithstanding his mad inconsistencies on matters 
of opinion) that the imaginations of Lucian, Rabelais, Cervantes, Lopez de 
Vega, Sterne and Swift united, could not have produced a happier scene than 
this one, in which the embodied Log, the representatives of the two struggling 
and opposing sets of opinions in Athens, on the subjects of religion, manners, 
morals, music, ete., are introduced upon the stage. 

§ There can be no doubt, from the words of the scholiast, that the Loge, of 
which Mr Cumberland’s terms Diceus and Adicus, give so very inadequate a 
representation, were exhibited to the audience as two fighting cocks, in large 
wicker cages. Spurs of course would be provided them ; and if the apolo e of 
Prodicus, which Xenophon has so beautifully dressed up, and of which Lowth 
has given so manly and nervous a versien, was then in being, the humour was 
heightened by that spirit of parody, which seems to have been so agreeable to 
the Athenians. See on both these subjects the German Attic Museum, Zwey- 
ter Band. Erlauterung II. 
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sophists and philosophers, he had given himself deeply and unremittedly 
to physical researches: and in a temperament naturally melancholy, it 
had produced such an effect upon his countenance and manners, that by 
the gayer part of his fellowcitizens, who wanted opportunities of know- 
ing him more intimately, an introduction to his society was considered 
as something like venturing into the sombre cavern of ‘Trophonius, And 
certainly there were not wanting reasons for forming such an opinion. 
Wrapt up in profound reveries, the ordinary functions of nature seemed 
sometimes suspended in him—the vicissitudes of day and night passed 
unobserved, the necessary refections of rest and food were neglected, 
and he seemed to have derived from his own experience the reproach 
which he sometimes cast upon the other philosophers, that their native 
town had only possession of their bodies, but that the air was the 
chosen habitation of their minds. ‘The pride of knowledge communi- 
cated a consequence which contrasted rather ridiculously with the hu- 
mility of his external appearance ; his air was stern, his step was lofty, 
and his eyes, if not fixed upon the heavens, were thrown around with 
an appearance of conscious importance. He was rather ostentatious in 
proclaiming that his father had been a statuary, his mother a midwife ; 
and he explained, in language highly ingenious, but rather more at 
length, perhaps, than was consistent with good taste, and certainly in 
terms which only a degraded state of female estimation would allow to 
be called decent, that the profession, which his mother had practised, 
was that which he also pursued ; with this difference, that he performed 
for the intellect, what she had done for the body; and that while she 
confined her attention to the female sex, his obstetric services had been 
devoted exclusively to the male. In his more convivial moments he 
had a term by which he chose to characterize his pursuit, that requires 
still more circumlocution in mentioning ; it will be sufficient to say, that 
it came nearest to that office, which is considered the most degrading 
that one man can perform for another; and he who had accidentally 
seen the author of it, coquetting with a graybearded brother in philoso- 
phy, and aping the manners of a courtezan who denies, only to be 
courted to do, what she wishes, might have been justified in thinking, 
till circumstances had better informed him, that the pretended office 
was not merely assumed for the purposes of momentary pleasantry. 
By whatever name, however, he chose to term his vocation, certain it 
was, that no man could be more assiduous in the prosecution of it. 
Whoever was the disputant, or whatever the subject of conversation, 
the discourse finally fell upon the head of the person with whom he 
was conversing. Armed with a divine commission, as he pretended, 
for that purpose, and himself under the immediate direction of a super- 
natural being, not perfectly naturalized in the theology of his country, 
every man was questioned by him in turn, and found no respite, till he 
gave a complete account of himself:—what was his present and what 
had been his past mode of life—and once upon this topic, said one who 
knew him well, there is no hope of escape, till you have been put to 
the touchstone torture, and your whole life sifted to the bottom. So 
strong was this passion, that the attachment to rural scenes, which pre- 
vailed so strongly in most of his fellowcitizens, in him seemed a feeling 
almost extinct—he was a stranger to the environs of Athens, and was 
scarcely ever seen outside the walls. He could gain no instruction, he 
declared, from fields and trees, and nothing but a book could entice him 
to the banks of the Ilyssus, or that more beautiful stream, where Venus 
quenched her thirst, and in return blew over it the sweetest breath of the 
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Zephyrs, and sent the Loves to be the companions of wisdom. Man was 
his game ; and from man he never wished to be absent; but the passion 
was by no means reciprocal : a catechist so inquisitorial was not always 
agreeable, and the presence of the philosopher either created a solitude 
where he went, or if he collected an audience, it was among the idle young 
men, who took a malicious pleasure in his cutting remarks, and who im- 
mediately left him to practise upon others the lessons which they had just 
received. In a town where the personal appearance of the male sex ex- 
cited more comments and observation than the female, even the exterior 
of this person was calculated to fix the attention of many, who were not 
disposed to penetrate beyond it; and whatever merriment was excited on 
this subject, it must be owned that himself was ever the first to set the 
joke afloat. His eyes (to use the words in which he was accustomed to 
draw his own figure, and in which it will be necessary to follow him, for 
purposes that will appear hereafter) stood so forward in his head, that 
they enabled him not only to see straight before him, but even to look 
sideways ; and he used in consequence to boast, that himself and a crab 
were, of all other animals, the two best adapted for vision. As his eyes 
took in a larger field of vision, so his nostrils, from standing wide open, 
were formed to embrace a larger compass of smell. His nose, too, from 
its extreme depression, had in like manner its advantages; for, had it been 
aquiline, instead of what it was, it might have stood like a wall of separa- 
tion between his eyes, and thus have obstructed their vision. His mouth 
and his lips were equally subjects of pleasantry with him, and the latter, 
with reference to subjects, to which the decorousness of modern manners 
does not admit much allusion. With a view to reduce the periphery 
of his body, which certainly was not very exact in its proportions, he 
practised dancing, and that down to a very advanced period of life ; not 
merely to the occasional discomfiture of serious reflection in his pupils, 
but even to the excitement of a doubt in them, whether their master 
was quite correct in his senses :—to close this, not very agreeable part 
of the subject:—when these pupils likened his whole exterior to that 

of the Sileni, no doubt of the truth was ever expressed, and no umbrage 
taken as at a supposed affront. ‘Though little distinguished for beauty 
himself, some of the handsomest young men of Athens were seen con- 
tinually in his train: and while they did not scruple to take the utmost 
liberty in expressing their opinion upon his deformity, he did not per- 
haps altogether find his advantage in gazing upon their beauty; for it 
led to the objection, which the warmest of his admirers either did not 
attempt to deny, or found it necessary to palliate, that it led him some- 
times to clothe the noblest operations and aspirations of the mind in the 

language of the senses, that it engaged him to arrive at mental through 

corporeal excellence, and made it appear, that the presence of the beau- 

tiful Agathon, or the interesting Autolycus was necessary, before the 

philosopher could arrive at the essential beauty, the auto x«3’ avte, his 

reveries about which must have become sometimes a little fatiguing to 

the most admiring of his auditors. With these persons, who were never 

many in number, of whom the more ambitious deserted their master as 

soon as they had gained the object which brought them into his society, 

and others of whom left him to form schools, whose names have since 

been synonymous with sophistry,* the coarsest effrontery,t and the 

most undisguised voluptuousness,{ the greatest part of his time was 


* The Megarian school under Eucleid. 
+ The Cynic school under Antisthenes. 
$ The Cyrenaic school under Aristippus. 
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spent; for the civil duties which occupied the hours of others were 
avocations which he chose wholly to decline: he never made part of 
the General Assembly; he never frequented the Courts of Law; and 
the awkward manner in which he performed the externals of a senator, 
when necessity or accident brought him into the situation, showed that 
neither practice nor reflection had made him acquainted with the duties 
of the office. Even that duty which seemed peculiarly connected with 
his office of a public teacher, that of committing to writing the result of 
his studies, or giving a lasting habitation to those important disputations 
in which he was continually engaged, was a task which he declined, 
and for which he had framed reasons, which, however satisfactory to 
himself, have by no means been equally so to those who have lived 
after him. ‘To himself, however, one very satisfactory consequence 
resulted from these derelictions, as some did not hesitate to call them, 
of the duties of a citizen: it left him the most unlimited leisure for 
frequenting, what seemed his peculiar delight, the schools of the sophists, 
and engaging in disputation with those fallacious pretenders to universal 
knowledge. If there were some points in which the sophists and him- 
self had a certain similarity, there were many of a trifling, and still more 
of a serious nature, in which they were diametrically opposite. While 
the sophists went clad in magnificent garments, he appeared in the most 
plain and simple apparel. ‘The same coat served him for winter and 
summer, and he preserved the oldfashioned manner of his country in 
going always barefooted : he frequented the baths* but rarely, and never 
indulged in the usual luxury of perfumes. While the sophists confined 
themselves to the sons of the wealthy and the great, and were therefore 
known to them and them only, he did not disdain to frequent the mean- 
est of the artisans, to converse with them in their own language, and 
on topics with which they were most familiar. ‘There was even a class 
in society still more degraded, which he did not scruple occasionally 
to visit, and to evince, by his instructions, that there was no class of 
society whose pursuits had wholly escaped his scrutinizing eye. ‘The 
effect of these visits was very evident in his language, and those who 
felt themselves annoyed by his raillery, or pressed by his acuteness, 
did not fail to throw into his face the shipwrights, the cobblers, the 
carpenters and weavers, with whom his habits of intercourse were not 
unfrequent, and from whom he was so fond of drawing those maxims 
and comparisons, which confounded the class of persons, to whose 
annoyance and discomfiture he seems to have devoted the greatest por- 
tion of his time. It is the language of the chivalrous ages, which would 
best do justice to this part of his character: and the knight, locked up 
in complete armour, and ready to run a-tilt with the first person he met, 
is the completest image of this philosopher, preparing to encounter the 
sophists, at once apparently his enemies and his rivals. 

Every age, however, has expressions and images in which it can 
stamp any strong feeling ; and the sophists, without the power of recur- 
ring to the language of knighthood, had many significant terms, by 
which they could express the Quixotism of this redoubted opponent. 
They compared him at first to the Spartans, who, if any one approached 
their palestre or places of public exercise, obliged the intruder to make 


* Arrian. Epict. de Mundit. accounts for this abstinence, by a reason, which 
might have justified Cujas the celebrated lawyer, Alexander the Great, and Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, in a similar piece of abstinence: viz. a peculiar sweetness 
of body, which rendered ablution unnecessary, and perfumes superfluous. 
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choice between immediately retiring or joining in the exercises of which 
he was a spectator. But they recollected that this was conceding too 
much, and they corrected their position by placing their rival in the 
same rank with the Scirons and Anteusses, who let no passer-by escape 
them without a previous encounter. ‘To ask questions or to answer 
them—to convict or to be convicted—were, in his own words, the great 
purposes for which men should meet together; and a person, who had 
decreed that his life should be a complete legomachy, could not have 
come to the contest better prepared; nor, where words were to be the 
weapons of warfare, could any man draw them from a better-provided 
armoury. That a person possessed of so powerful a weapon should 
sometimes have been a little too much delighted with the use of it, is 
no subject of wonder. His hearers described the effect of it upon them. 
selves as resembling the effects of witchery and enchantment: they 
compared it to the touch of the torpedo, which causes a numbness in 
the faculties. Much was affirmed by him, and little proved—both sides 
of a question were alternately taken, and the result left upon his hearers’ 
minds was, that he himself was in doubt, and only excited doubts in 
others. The sophists, indeed, by the manner in which they were 
handled, were made, especially in hot weather, to perspire more copi- 
ously than, perhaps, was agreeable ; for their subtleties were met with 
niceties still more acute than their own, and they were entrapped into 
adinissions of which they did not foresee the consequence; but their 
falsehoods were also combated with positions which he who advanced 
them would have been unwilling to have had considered as decidedly 
his own, and in pursuing them into their dark recesses his own gigantic 
powers could not altogether save him from the reproach which he cast 
upon another: ‘* the best divers only should venture to plunge into a 
sea of such prodigious depth.” Such was the person whom Aristo- 
phanes selected to be the hero of his Clouds. Those who are acquaint- 
ed with Grecian affairs only through the medium of history, will not, 
perhaps, recognise in this picture the celebrated son of Sophroniscus ; 
and, were no other traits added to the above portrait, men of deeper 
research might justly complain that it showed no reluctance to exhibit 
the darker shades, and much inability to describe the brighter parts of 
a philosopher, whose virtues and whose intellect, in spite of some 
drawbacks still more serious* than any which have hitherto been men- 


* See nearly the whole of the fifth book of the Republic. It was not possible 
to allude to this part of the writings of Plato and not immediately drop the mask, 
which, perhaps, has been worn too long in the preceding description of the son 
of Sophroniseus ; but whoever rises from the perusal of this stain upon a work, 
otherwise almost faultless, will feel it necessary to relieve his own feelings by 
an indignant protest against this portion of its contents. In this /ying book it 
is announced that a woman’s virtue will serve her instead of a robe, that the 
useful is the measure of the honourable, and that there is nothing shameful but 
what is hurtful; and upon these flimsy pretences the same outrage upon the 
feelings, by the exhibition of the sex in the exercises of the palestra, as obtained 
in Sparta, is recommended for practice in a Utopian form of government. In 
this absurd book man is considered as an animal, whose actions, on the tenderest 
points, are to be determined by the pleasure of the law; as a physical agent, 
whose proceedings in those contracts, where nature tells us our own will ought 
to have the greatest share, are made to depend solely upon the will of the ma- 
gistrate. In this most unfeeling book all the great ties of our condition—paren- 
tal, filial, and connubial—are proposed to be severed at a blow; nature, it 
appears, having made a mistake in investing us with such feelings; or the phi- 
losopher forgetting that our feelings become enfeebled in proportion as they are 
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tioned, have been justly allowed to form an epoch in the history of 
man. 

Having thus got his central figure, the attention of the author was 
next turned to that most peculiar part of the ancient drama, the Cuorvs. 
It has been remarked by W. Schlegel as one of the peculiarities of 
Aristophanes, that he is fond of adopting a metaphor literally, and ex- 
hibiting it in this way before the eyes of the spectators.* As a person 
given to abstraction and solitary speculation is proverbially said to have 
his head in the clouds, it was but another step, therefore, in the poet’s 
creative mind to make the clouds the chorus of his piece; as of the 
person, whose abstractions and reveries seemed to make him most 
conversant with them, he had formed the hero of the piece. By this 
contrivance the author wove into his performance the mob (no incon- 
siderable body in Athens) who assisted the sophists in the perversion 
of the public mind— 


The fortunetellers, 
Quacks, medicinemongers, bards bombastical, 
Chorusprojectors, starinterpreters, 
And wonderworking cheats. 


The effect of this personification in the original theatre was no doubt 
very striking. A solemn invocation calls down the Cioups from their 
ethereal abode—their approach is announced by thunder—they chaunt 
a lyric ode as they descend to the earth, and, after wakening attention 
by a wellmanaged delay, they are brought personally on the stage as a 
troop of females, ‘* habited,’’ says Mr Cumberland, *‘ no doubt in cha- 
racter, and floating cloudlike in the dance.’’ All this we can easily 
conceive ; but a more curious part of their duty must be left to be sup- 
plied (and that but very imperfectly) by the imagination. Recitation 
was not the only part which the chorus had to perform; a great 
share of their office lay in their feet, as well as in their tongue, and 
both author and actor were expected to be great proficients, the former 
in the composition, the latter in the practice, of those movements and 


carried beyond their limits, and that they may be carried so far as to become less 
than nothing. In this guilty book lying is made a statutable, constitutional 
branch of duty in the first magistrates of the state—the promiscuous concubinage 
of the sexes is established as a fundamental law of society, and exposition of 
children, suppression and abortion, are set down, not among things permitted, 
but among things enjoined. There is a respect due to the public ear, and it 
becomes us to proceed no farther: the feelings of sickness and of loathing, 
which some further matter in the book would infallibly excite, may well be 
spared. And all this is to take place in a state which is set up as a model of 
perfection! And, as if to add mockery to insult, the propositions are made with 
pleasantry and en badinant; and the promulgator of them charitably demands, 
that, if they cannot be reduced to practice, their author may be put upon a foot- 
ing with those idle persons who entertain themselves agreeably with their reve- 
ries, and feed upon them merely for the purpose of dissipating the ennui of 
solitude! Upon whom the guilt of them rests—upon the teacher or the scholar 
—it is not now possible to say; they are put into the mouth of Socrates by 
Plato, and we should hardly think that he could have ventured upon ascribing 
such opinions to his master, if there had not been some authority for such a 
proceeding. 

* All early literature, in fact, is fond of these associations. We may turn 
to every page almost of the Inferno of Dante for examples. The schismatics, 
in the 28th Canto, who walk “ Fessi nel volto dal mento al ciuffetto,” and the 
headless trunk, which bears its head in the hand, * Perch’ i’ parti’ cosi giunte 
persone,”’ occur instantly. 
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evolutions which, as we find Aristotle classing them with poetry, music 
and painting, and Lucian terming them a science of imitation and 
exhibition, which explained the conceptions of the mind, and certified 
to the organs of sense things naturally beyond their reach, we may 
easily conceive to have consisted of something more than the elegant 
movements which now go under the name of dancing. Had the trea- 
tises of Sophocles and Aristocles on the subject of the cHorus come 
down to us, or had those statues not been lost from which ideas of the 
attitudes of the ancient dancers might have been collected, (for every 
movement of the body, we are given to understand by Atheneus, was 
observed, in order to collect those gestures which might afford a concert 
for the eye, modulated upon that which was at the same time presented 
to the ear,) we might have spoken with more confidence on what must 
now remain a subject full of perplexity and obscurity. As all dancing, 
however, among the Greeks was of the mimetic kind, whatever was the 
nature of the tragic dance, we may be sure that the comic dance stood 
in the same relation of parody to it, as the comedy itself of the ancients 
did to their tragedy; and to have enjoyed the mimetic movements of 
the cordax, or dance of comedy, we ought to have witnessed in the 
tragic* chorus those movements, whose general name (emmeleia) im- 
plies accordance and a modulated harmony in the play of the characters. 
How far this mimetic province of the dance was called into action by 
the cnorus of the Clouds, what steps were used in their parabases to 
give effect to the rhythm,t+ what pauses in the metret were supplied by 
action, what gestures at once aided and gave life to the music, and in 
what manner the metaphysical speculations of the sophists, which, 
resting on no ground of experience, floated about in the kingdom of 
possibilities without any definite shape or body—how far all this was 
ridiculed by appropriate movements and evolutions, must now be left 
to the fancy: we may be sure, however, that the fruitful mind of the 


* The author understood this best from witnessing, in the beautifal theatre at 
Stutgard, a representation of Schiller’s Bride of Messina. It was substituting, 
indeed, the ear for the eye, and sound in the place of motion; but the senses 
easily transfer their feelings from one to another. In that most splendid testi- 
mony of Schiller’s genius, modelled, I need scarcely observe, upon the drama 
of the ancients, and which might, in many of its parts, be mistaken for a reco- 
vered piece of antiquity, the Chorus makes a very distinguished figure, and, on 
a person conversant with the writings of antiquity, it cannot fail to make a most 
powerful impression. The effect of a number of human voices intonating the 
same sentiments, in the same words, the same tone, the same inflection of voice, 
and in the same modulated cadences, is something which, to be well understood, 
must have been heard. The prophetic forebodings of the chorus, towards the 
close of the piece—their Weh! Wehe! Wehe! Wehe! have not yet departed 
from my ears; and I have never since read a chorus or parabasis of Aristophanes 
without feeling the humour increased tenfold, by the reflection, that on the Greek 
stage its native wit would have been heightened by the triple parody of diction, 
sound and motion. 

+ As mistakes are apt to occur in the use of these two words, the following 
definitions of them, from the acute author of “ Philological Inquiries” are sub- 
joined. 

Rhythm differs from metre in as much as rhythm is proportion, applied ts 
any motion whatever: metre is proportion, applied to the motion of words 
spoken. Thus in the drumming of 2 march or the dancing of a hornpipe, there 
is rhythm, though no metre ; in Dryden’s celebrated ode there is metre as well 
as rhythm, because the poet with the rhythm has associated certain words. 
And hence it follows. inat though all metre is rhythm, yet all rhythm is not 
metre. 
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poet who invented one of the most powerful and graceful metres* in the 
Greek language, would not be deficient in giving effect to his mental 
creations by all the effects of scenic decoration, and all the additions of 
costume, music, and dancing.¢t In this union of talents lay the great 
merit and difficulty of the ancient dramatists; and in this lies the de- 
pressing part of those who endeavour to give the public an idea of their 
works by translation. Conscious of what ought to be done, and what 
they know never can be done, the unfinished appearance of their 
labours throws a damp upon their toils. and they relinquish a work in 
despair, where they feel that their happiest efforts can only be a species 
of galvanism, giving motion to a muscle, to a leg, to an arm, but im- 
potent and powerless to breathe the breath of life into the whole. 

We have now gone through what appears to have been the object of 
this very singular drama, the Clouds, and the process by which it was 
moulded into the form it now bears. ‘The author might surely be par- 
doned for supposing that a piece thus carefully and laboriously con- 
structed would have met with a reception far more flattering than had 
attended any of his former plays. We know, however, from his own 
confession, which is certainly more valid than Madame Dacier’s conjec- 
tures, that this was not the case ; that the prize of victory was assigned 
to the Wine Flask of Cratinus, (that Cratinus who collected his declin- 
ing powers to show a youthful and not altogether forbearing rival, that 
he cuuld still contest the palm with him,) and to the Connus of the 
cold and spiritless Ameipsias. ‘This was sufficiently mortifying; and 
the author, by his frequent complaints, showed that he felt it to be so. 
Had Aristophanes been aware that the loss of his reputation with a 
great portion of posterity would also be the price of the exhibition, we 
must suppose him to have been without the feelings of a man, if we 
imagine that the temporary defeat at Athens could have been anything 
in the balance to him, compared with the severe judgment which mo- 
dern writers in general have passed upon the author of the Clouds, 
Upon what ground these decisions took place, and whether the poet’s 
contemporaries acted towards him with candour, or posterity with a 
just knowledge of the subject, it now remains for us to consider. It 
may, upon investigation, appear that the wit of the Clouds may be 
relished without diminishing any of the respect justly due to Socrates, 
and that Aristophanes, for this piece, as well as others, is more entitled 
to our gratitude than common readers are at all aware of. It will be as 
well to begin with the failure of the piece at the time of its exhibition. 


* The Aristophanic tetrameter. In its happy mixture of anapestic and spon- 
daic feet, this metre combines a degree of strength and playfulness which no 
other language can hope to reach. It is the want of a metre of this kind, which 
makes every scholar feel a sensible deficiency in Mr Cumberland’s translation 
of the Clouds, where it not only tends to destroy the poetical effect, but assists 
in giving a wrong idea of the feelings under which the original play was prima- 
rily composed. 

| Those who are conversant with the works of antiquity (and more particu- 
larly with the writings of Plato, Aristotle and Lucian) are well aware, that each 
of these subjects might afford matter for a treatise and not for the scanty notices 
which the limits of this publication allow. On the subject of the latter more 
particularly, even the graceful dancer (Deshayes,) whose retirement has, now 
for some years, made as great a void in the attractions of the Operatic ballet, as 
that of the most accomplished of actors has done in the classic and more dignified 
departments of the drama, even he would be startled were we to mention the 


twentieth part of what was expected by the ancients from a perfect dancer and 
mime. 
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When we talk of a piece failing in our own country, everybody 
knows what is meant; the taste of the writer and the taste of the audi- 
d ence, it is immediately understood, were at variance, and the sentiments 
of the latter, pretty unequivocally expressed, obliged the former to 
withdraw the obnoxious object from further obtrusion upon public 
notice. ‘This does not altogether answer to the case of a dramatic 
failure among the Greeks. With them, a contributor to their scenic 
exhibitions (and we shall betray an entire ignorance of the manners of 
antiquity, if our imaginations place him, altogether, in the same scale 
of estimation with those who devote their talents to the same difficult 
pursuit in modern times) had two or three distinct sets of enemies to 
encounter—the archon, with whom lay the power of rejecting his piece 
f in the first instance ; the audience, to whom, after permission obtained 


S from the ruling magistrate, it was presented; and thirdly, the critical 
» overseers («er#/,) whose business it was, under the restrictions of a so- 
a lemn oath, to adjudge the prize of victory, (a victory* sought with an 
d eagerness of competition of which we can scarcely form a conception,) 
n to what they thought the most distinguished of the competing pieces. 
A The audience and the umpires, it will easily be imagined, were not 
d always unanimous in their opinion; the judges sometimes favouring, 
‘i and the spectators condemning, or the latter applauding and the former 
at disapproving. Which party favoured the Clouds? If we listen to 
le Elian, whose testimony however stands amid such a tissue of false- 
d hoods, that his opinion is searcely worth a reference, the Clouds ap- 
De peared so delicious to the ears of the audience, that they applauded as 
a no audience ever applauded before; they criedt out that the victory 
e belonged to Aristophanes, and they ordered the judges to inscribe his 
e name accordingly. If this story be true, the fall of the piece, which 
ig consisted in not gaining the dramatic crown, must be ascribed to the 
0- presiding critics, and we should have to account why they were at 
me variance with the audience: and this would be no very difficult task. 
8 How manyt the judges were on these occasions, and how they were 
a appointed, ancient authors have not left us any very satisfactory intel- 
It ligence ; but that they were not always correct in their critical opinions, 
De 

S, * The more serious excitements to victory are inserted in a note, in the co- 
2 medy of the Knights, which describes the office of Choregus ; a superb banquet, 
as given by the triumphant tribe to their successful poet, it may be presumed had 
n. also its effect. We find the great comic poet alluding to this custom in more 

than one of his plays. 

~ t The tumult of an Athenian audience at the theatres is described with great 
ae spirit in the French Anacharsis. ‘The facts are collected from various ancient 


ch authors; and they form the best comment on what Plato somewhere calls the 
Theatrocracy of Athens. ‘On le voit par degrés murmurer sourdement, rire 


“ avec éclat, pousser des cris tumultueux contre l’acteur, l’aceabler de sifflets, 
om frapper des pieds pour l’obliger de quitter la scene, ui faire oter son masque pour 
: jouir de sa honte, ordonner au héraut d’appeler un autre acteur qui est mis a 
— ’amende s’il n’est pas présent, quelquefois méme demander qu’on inflige au 


ch premier des peines déshonorantes. Ni ]’age, la célébrite, ni de longs services 
ne sauraient le garantir de ces rigoureux traitemens. De nouveaux succés peu- 


“ vent seuls l’en dédommager ; car dans |’occasion on bat des mains, et l’on ap- 
ow plaudit avec le méme plaisir et la méme fureur. Le Jeuna Anach. t. vi. p. 92. 
pos _ £ Barthélemy, speaking on this subject, (and he cannot be aceused of want- 
ied ing diligence in his researches,) says, * I] _ne m’a pas été possible de fixer le 
the nombre des juges ; j’en ai compté quelquefois cing, quelquefois sept, et d’autres 
ind fois davantage,” t. vi. p. 75. De Pauw speaks with the same uncertainty as to 


the number of judges appointed for these solemn decisions. Recherches Philo- 
sophiques, t. i. p. 184. 
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the wellknown anecdotes of Philemon and Menander, among many 
others, sufficiently testify; and that this incorrectness did not always 
proceed from mere errour in judgment, we find Aristophanes pretty 
clearly hinting,* and Xenophon, in his Symposium, very plainly de- 
claring. Now if the judge in the theatre was, like the dicast in the 
courts of law, not inaccessible to a bribe, we may easily believe, that 
the sophists and their friends, among whom must be classed the sons 
and relatives of all the richest men in Athens, and who had possessed 
interest enough but three or four years before to shut up the comic 
theatre altogether, would not be idle in taking every means to quash an 
opponent, who had already given proofs that he could deal blows, if 
not harder, at least more effective, than even those which the strong- 
handed Cratinus had administered. If that intimacy too subsisted be- 
tween Socrates and Alcibiades, which Plato would make us believe, 
but which Xenophon, so often at variance with his great fellowpupil of 
the Socratic school, almost denies, we may believe that this young 
person, the most intemperate, insolent, and violent, according to the 
latter, of all the young men of rank in Athens, would bestir himself in 
favour of a preceptor, who, if he could not gain his affections by his 
lessons of virtue and wisdom, had at least a claim upon his gratitude 
for having the preceding year saved his life in battle. But there are 
reasons to make us disagree with lian, and oblige us to think that it 
was the audience, and not the judges, to whom must be ascribed the ill 
success of the piece. ‘There can be no doubt that the Clouds failed, 
and there is as little doubt that the author recast his piece with the in- 
tention of bringing it before the audience a second time ;—that it was 
so brought, the acutest modern critics seem to doubt. By some curious 
accident, it so happens that the play originally condemned has come 
down to us with tpart of a parabasis (or address to the audience) evi- 
dently intended for the second. ‘The author here complains pretty 
bitterly (for Aristophanes was clearly a man of warm feelings) of the 
injustice which had been done to this most elaborate of all his perform- 
ances ; but he no where hints at the judicial overseers as the occasion 
of its failure; on the contrary, the reproach is directed against the 
spectators, and from the epithet he attaches to them, we may see that 
it was a class of spectators not usually found in the comic theatre. The 
nature of the poet’s subject, and the unusual labour, which, as he inti- 
mates more than once, he had bestowed upon the composition of it, had 
evidently led him to reckon upon an audience of a somewhat higher 
description than usual; and as the keenest amateur of the Theatre 
Francois sometimes deserts the sublime acting of ‘Talma for the inimi- 


* In Avibus, 1102. * Jamais on nevit,” says the author last quoted, * des 
decisions comparables aux decisions de ce tribunal-la: souvent il rejetoit avec 
mepris les plus grands chef-d’euvres d’Euripide en de Menandre, et couronnoit 
les piéces les plus absurdes et les plus ridicules. I] faut, dit Elien, que de deux 
choses il en soit necessairement arrive une: ou les juges du theatre d’Athénes 
se laissoient aveugler par une grand partialite, ou ils se laissoient corrompre par 
une grande somme de drachmes antiques. Mais il me paroit, qu’ils n’etoient 
pas aussi souvent frappes de vertige qu’eblouis par |’eclat de l’argent, malgre le 
vain appareil de leur serment.” 

+ Mr Cumberland, who was not aware of this circumstance, has been led 
into some errours by it in his translation of the Clouds. The learned Madame 
Dacier, whose enthusiastic admiration of Aristophanes led her, if 1 remember 
right, to peruse his ** Clouds” no less than two hundred times, (being precisely 
the same number of lections as Al-farabi is said to have given to the rhetoric of 
Aristotle,) has fallen into the same mistake. 
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table buffooneries of Potier and Brunet, so Aristophanes seems to have 
thought that he might reasonably calculate upon having, for once at 
least, the gentlemen of Athens (the x#ac«aya3u) among his hearers. 
That they did attend, and that they assisted in the demolition of the 
piece with the less enlightened of the audience, is pretty clearly inti- 
mated in the poet’s own words. 
TaUT BY UL EUoouat 
TOM TOPIC, GY “VEX BY & TauT reryuartevouny® 

In his play of the succeeding year, the Wasps, Aristophanes again 
complains of the failure of his Clouds, and mentions the direct reason 
of its failure, viz. a novelty of invention, which the audience had not 
the merit to appreciate. Had we not this direct testimony of the author, 
our researches would have led us to this very conclusion. The subject 
of the Clouds turned upon one of the most serious and important con- 
siderations in human affairs, the science of education: and what con- 
nection was there between this and the Dionysian Festival, where every 
one came to be amused; where he who laughed loudest was the mer- 
riest, and he that laughed longest was the wisest? Why were the 
Athenian rabble to be cheated of their Bacchanalian festivity, and to be 
passed off with a lecture, which, though conveyed through the medium 
of two fighting cocks, had yet something too serious in it, to be suffi- 
ciently piquant for an Athenian audience just ripe for all the nonsense 
ef holiday revelry? What was it to them how the education of the 
higher classes was conducted ; or what did they care for the opinions 
of Protagoras or Polus, of Prodicus or Gorgias? The persons and the 
sentiments of these fashionable sophists would be equally unknown, it 
is most probable, to the greater part of such an audience as generally 
filled the comic theatres at Athens. ‘To add to this unfortunate choice 
of subject, Aristophanes added another errour, viz. an unfortunate choice 
of time; for he selected for his representation of the Clouds that parti- 
cular festival, when strangers as well as natives were admitted to the 
theatrical entertainments, and when of the thirty thousand spectators 
who were present, half, at least, were probably strangers. And what 
was Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus, the statuary,* and Phenaret, 
the midwife, to them? Pericles and Cleon were names familiar to their 
ears, and any hint upon the subject of politics, obtained through the 
introduction of them upon the stage, was abundantly grateful ; but what 
had they to do with an obscure philosopher, whose name was hardly 
known in his own native town, and the introduction of whom upon the 
stage, as the hero of a piece, was an honour which had perhaps never 
before been conferred upon a person of his rank in life, and which his 
envious and jealous peers were not likely to see bestowed without ex- 
treme jealousy and ill will? Strangers would naturally ask, as we 
learn from lian they actually did—Who is this Socrates? and if, as 
that same author relates, Socrates stood up in the theatre to gratify the 
curiosity thus excited, it will be no uncharitable remark to impute it, 
partly, to his sense of the opportunity thus offered for gaining a name 
in society, an advantage which, to a person of his pursuits in life, was 
of incalculable importance. This is, perhaps, sufficient to show upon 
what general grounds the Clouds fell; but there are also some particular 


* Sophroniscus is somewhere mentioned by Lucian as an hermoglyphist ; a 
person whose business it was to engrave inscriptions on marble, or rather on the 
Hermaic statues. ‘The profession of the father of Socrates would, according to 
this, rank between the sculptor and the common stonemason. 
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ones, which might not be without a share in its rejection. In his play 
of the preceding year, (the Demagogues,) Aristophanes had passed some 
severe sarcasms upon his countrymen for their general ingratitude to 
their comic poets; and though the extraordinary merit of the perform- 
ance had carried the poet successfully through at the time, the Athenians, 
when their enthusiasm was over, were not a people likely to forget the 
affront, nor to let it pass with impunity. A rival bard, whose name 
had been introduced into that performance, furnished them, on the fol- 
lowing year, with the triple means of indemnifying themselves, of re- 
warding an old favourite, and reducing the pride of a young competitor. 
Cratinus, in short, whom Aristophanes had considered as a man past 
his labours, resented the affronts put upon him; and in return for a 
train of somewhat suspicious compliment, not without a hint or two at 
infirmities which intemperance had created, he brought forward a co- 
medy called the Wine Flask, the subject of which was founded on his 
young rival’s allusions; and to this piece, more suited in its nature and 
its allusions to a Bacchanalian festival than discussions upon education, 
the prize of victory, as we learn by the Didascalie, was adjudged. 
With candid and discerning readers, the present writer feels no doubt 
that the way has already been paved for the justification of Aristophanes 
by the preceding remarks, and that many errours, which might have 
arisen in their minds from confounding the ancient drama with the 
modern, (than which no two things can be more dissimilar,) have been 
altogether removed. It is not for him to tell them what inferences are 
to be drawn from the circumstances which have been ineidentally men- 
tioned—that Aristophanes did not invent the Old Comedy, but found 
it ready made to his hands—that in his satirical* and even his indecentt 
vein he acted upon established principles ; principles which, however 
inconsistent with our notions upon such subjects, found sanction in the 
very religion of the times. ‘The information given respecting the masks 
has apprised them, that the audience came to the exhibition with a 
previous knowledge that they were to consider what they saw merely 


* The Athenians were, in fact, at all times, (independently of their Baccha- 
nalian festivals,) a race of scoffers. Their comic poets exceed their tragic in a 
very large ratio; and a nation must have been far gone in mirth, which thought 
it necessary to exact an oath of the grave Archon, that he had not written a 
comedy. They, who trace the wars of Louis XIV. to an illeonstructed window, 
and the politics of Queen Anne’s court to a cup of tea thrown over Mrs Masham’s 
gown, will not fail to see the Greek propensity to slander rather than panegyric, 
even in the metrical canons of their dramas. It was sufficient for the most ele- 
vated person to have an unfortunate combination of syllables in his name, to 
a him from furnishing matter for the delicate mouth of the Tragie Muse; 

ut comedy boulted him, under every species of refractory appellation. In the 
trochaic tetrameter, he could be introduced as a dactyl, and even in the place of 
the regular dipodia, he was served up as a choriambus, or an Ionic @ minore. 
The persecuted anapest, which was so cautiously admitted into the iambic sena- 
rius, found a city of refuge with the comic poets; and when vituperation was to 
be dealt, it did not of necessity follow with them, that the catalectic dipodia or 
xaraxruc of the iambic tetrameter, should be a bacchius. 

T In addition to the works referred to on a former occasion, may be added the 
treatises of Joannes Nicolaus and Petrus Castellanus in the valuable Thesaurus 
of Gronovius, tom. vii. It was not supposed that the chastest mind was injured 
by joining in these Bacchanalian revels. Diog. Laert. lib. ii. § 78. See also 
Lucian in Amor. y. 5. p. 317. Plato, in one of the gravest of his works, consi- 
ders drunkenness as not only allowable, but even as a sort of duty on the 
Dionysian Festivals. De Leg. lib. vi. p. 623. B. 
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as a harmless* caricature ; the comic poet being to them, something like 
what a Gilray was to us; with this difference, that the former drew 
entirely from his own resources, while that ingenious caricaturist often 
acted upon the suggestions of wiser heads than his own. As these plays 
were acted only once, the reader will tell himself, that it became a ne- 
cessity that the impression made should be a strong one; and this 
necessity will be further enforced to his mind by the reflection, that 
the audience could only carry away, what they retained in their me- 
mories ;—what they lost in the recitation was not likely to be recalled 
by books ; for these were few and scarce, and the Athenians were, as 
we have already observed, a seeing and hearing, but not a reading pub- 
lic. For these and a few other remarks the penetration of the reader 
may be trusted. In this place also, were it necessary, we might enter 
at some length into the state of parties, which in some shape or other 
always divided Athens. A war party and a peace party—a party which 
favoured aristocratical, and a party which in like manner leaned to de- 
mocratical principles, are terms which we easily understand; and we 
can guess, by the influence they have upon ourselves, what would be 
their effects upon the fiery, disputatious, and idle citizens of Athens. 
To their literaryt parties, however, and more particularly to that war 
of opinion, which existed between the philosophers and the writers for 
the comic stage, we have nothing analogous; but it was as keen, as 
bitter, and as unremitting as any opposition of politics between the 
Whig and Tory of this country: even the subordinate animosities be- 
tween the comedian and the fluteplayer, who was employed to regulate 
the steps of the choral movements, give occasion to remarks in the 
plays of Aristophanes, (who certainly did not want for the esprit de 
corps) which to this day are highly amusing. Now though nobody 
questions the general sincerity of those who advocate Whig and ‘Tory 
principles among ourselves, yet we believe the warmest arguers on 
either side would not always like to be taken to the letter in the opinions 
of each other, which the heat of argument sometimes elicits: strong 
expressions on one side are and must be met by strong expressions on 
the other; opinion must be combated by opinion, and the public are 
the real gainers by the warmth of the controversy—they form silently 
their judgment from the conflicting parties, and often set right those 
who are ostensibly their preceptors. And in free states it is right that 
all this should be so. ‘The atmosphere which we breathe is purged 
and cleansed in the same manner: the explosion takes place above, and 
the quiet fields below are only made sensible of the storm by the show- 
ers which are elicited from the concussion, and which fall to gladden, 


* Wieland has written an essay of considerable length on the subject of the 
differences between Socrates and Aristophanes. As his view of the subject is 
entirely different from the one here taken up, his line of argument is, of course, 
as different; he fully agrees with the present writer, however, in thinking that 
no consequences ever resulted from the exhivitions of the comic theatre, and that 
therefore every reader may, with a safe conscience, relish the wit and farcical 
humour of the ** Clouds,” without making himself uneasy in ascribing malevo- 
lent motives to the author of the piece. See his Versuch iiber die Frage: ob 
und wie fern Aristofanes, ete. 

+ Their extreme violence may be best judged of, by referring to some of the 
literary contests of Italy. The separate pretensions of Tassoni and Bracciolini 
to the invention of the comic Epopeia, were almost contested at the sword’s 
point. The Ariostisti and Tassisti form two warm factions even at this day.— 
Littérature du Midi, t. ii. 
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to fatten, and to fertilize. In this sense, Socrates, as a philosopher, 
was fair game for Aristophanes, as a comedian; and the good sense of 
the former (perhaps the most predominant feature in his wonderful 
mind) would lead him to be the first to laugh at the absurdity, and 
would teach him that ina free state it was better that many things 
should evaporate in a laugh than in a more serious way. Many other 
points might here be insisted upon, and particularly such as would tend 
to remove those prejudices, which lead readers to suppose, that Socrates 
was, at the time of the exhibition of the Clouds, the same important 
personage to his contemporaries, which his doctrines and his death have 
since made him to posterity; and that therefore any attack upon him 
must have been the effect of envy and malevolence. Independently of 
the privileged license of a poet, whose opinions are always considered 
with a certain degree of indulgence, it would be easy to prove, from 
the long note attached to the translated parabasis in the Knights, that 
Socrates, an obscure philosopher just commencing his career, could be 
no great object of envy to Aristophanes, already high in fame, and 
shining in a branch of that particular profession* where it was so pecu- 
liarly the object of ambition in Athens to excel. The relationships of 
rank—those relations which all are so ready to deny as influencing 
their conduct, but which, in fact, operate so strongly (and with good 
reason) upon all—might here also be mentioned with effect; and it 
would be no difficult matter to show, that though a mistaken contempt 
might thus be generated, there would be small grounds for supposing a 
decided malevolence, in a man of rank and property, to the son of Phe- 
naret the midwife, who valued his house with all its contents at five 
mine. Even the opposition of personal character, as well as of pro- 
fession, between the philosopher and the poet;—the one gay, jovial, 
lighthearted, and a man of the world; the other serious, thoughtful, 
and contemplative ; witty perhaps, but from the vivacity which lies in 
the intellect, and not that more seciable one which lies in the tempera- 
ment, might not have been undeserving of remark, and still more might 
we insist upon the circumstance, that the personalt appearance of So- 
erates (which was described more at length than persons of good taste 
might think warrantable, on purpose to give effect to this remark) was 
a consideration to a poet, part of whose entertainment consisted in the 
ridiculousnesst of his masks, and who in giving the masks of Prodicus 
or Hippias, would have given what the greater part of the spectators 
would neither have knowledge of, nor relish for:—but it is time to 


* The possession of talents for the drama were, according to Plato, the surest 
road to honour and promotion in Athens, as military endowments were in 
Sparta. 

+ The enthusiastic admiration, which the character of Socrates has justly 
excited, has led some men to question the fact of his deformity, and even to 
assert the very contrary. Epictetus, among the ancients, originated, I believe, 
this opinion; and it appears from Brucker, that there have been some modern 
writers, hardy enough to follow his steps, in spite of the express testimonies of 
Plato and Xenophon to the contrary. Epicteti vestigiis insistunt celeberrimi 
viri I. A. Fabricius et C. H. Heumannus, qui de forma Socratis non deformi et 
feda quemadmodum vulg6 traditur, docte commentatus est, putatque ex malé 
intellecto Zopyri, insulsi hominis et ab Alcibiade derisi, judicio, et ex confuso 
Cratete, deformi specie noto, cum Socrate, fabulam fuisse natam. De Schola 
Socratica. Brucker, v. i. p. 542. 

t A ridiculous face was, according to Aristotle, a legitimate point of attack 
in comedy, and fell precisely under the Greek definition of the yeacsr, 
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hasten to remarks of a more important tendency, and these will be dis- 
cussed as freely, but as candidly as every other part of the subject. 

The name of Socrates is known to most readers only by the page of 
history, where nothing appears in its undress; and even in persons 
tolerably conversant with the learned languages, the knowledge of this 
singular man is often confined to that beautiful little work of Xenophon, 
which indeed deserves the classical appellation of ‘‘ golden,’ and to 
that immortal Trilogy* of Plato, which has been embalmed by the tearst 
of all ages. When we read the admirable system of ethics (some few 
blots excepted) which is laid open in the former, and the simple nar- 
rations which conduct the author of them to the close of his mortal 
career in the latter, it is not simply a burst of admiration, or grief, or 
horrour, which breaks from us, but a union of all three, so profound, and 
so involved, that the mind must be strong indeed, which ean prevent 
the feelings, for a time, from mastering the judgment. Few readers, it 
is believed, even make the attempt: the prison scene is an agony of 
suffering, to which the mind gives way that it may not be torn by op- 
posing it; Socrates drinking the poison shocks the imagination—we 
feel, such is the merit of the sufferer, or such the consummatet skill of 
his biographer, as if a sin had been committed against human nature— 
we think for a moment that a chasm has been left in society which can 
never again be filled up, and we feel as if we could stop nature herself 
in her course, to protest against a transaction, the guilt of which seems 
to belong to all ages. It is an invidious task to interrupt the current of 
such feelings, even if there be any thing illegitimate in their source : 
fortunately for the honour of our species these feelings are mostly right 
in their application, and what deductions are made can be supplied from 
higher sources; we should spurn ourselves if we otherwise attempted 
to do them away. What these deductions are must now be explained, 
and the writer of this discourse feels assured, that the minds and the 
authorities of persons infinitely more learned than himself, will go with 
him in the explanation. 

Two books have been referred to, (forming but a small portion of 
the Charte Socraticx, or those writings by which the manners, life 
and doctrines of Socrates may be made familiar to us) as including 
almost all that is known of this extraordinary man by the generality of 
readers. These books form part of the system of education in most of 
our great schools: they are read at an age, when the feelings are warm, 


* The works of Plato are usually divided into tetralogues; and considering 
their dramatic nature, the idea of thus dividing them is not an unhappy one. In 
this manner the Euthypron is generally coupled with the apologia, the Criton, 
and the Phedon, but | think, not very fortunately. The Euthypron has in it 
the fault, which may be ascribed to so many of the dialogues of Plato; it refutes 
and removes opinions quite sufficient for the good conduct of ordinary life, and 
substitutes nothing better in their place. 

t+ One of the greatest, wisest, and best men of antiquity, and whose little infir- 
mities only made him the more amiable, confesses that he never read the Phedon 
without an agony of tears. Quid dicam de Socrate? cujus morti é/Jachrymare 
soleo Platonem legens.—Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. viii. 

+ The following remark, by a most discerning judge of conduct, deserves in- 
sertion here. ‘The magnanimity of Socrates surely deserves admiration ; yet 
it is not that in which he most outshone other men. The circumstances of 
Lord Russell’s fate were far more trying. Socrates, we may easily suppose, 
would have borne Lord Russell’s trial; but with Bishop Burnet for his eulogist, 
instead of Plato and Xenophon, he would not have had his present splendid 
fame.” Mit. Hist. of Greece, v. p. 155. 
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the impressions vivid and lively, and when the pride of learning is 
beginning to operate very strongly. ‘This course of study necessarily 
brings two names into contact, which are often afterwards connected 
merely for the purpose of making dangerous and unworthy comparisons. 
Youthful and inquisitive minds see that system of ethics, which they 
are told, more particularly forms the internal evidence for the divine 
authority of the Scriptures, in some measure laid open by the hand of 
Xenophon; they see the immortality of the soul intimated in the dia- 
logues of Plato, and did their researches extend farther into the Socratic 
philosophy, they might see dark suggestions of many of the other great 
Scriptural doctrines—the nature of moral evil, the originally happy state 
of man, the deluge, the doctrine of free will, and a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. ‘The much greater doctrines of Repentance 
and the Atonement they do not see displayed; but neither the voices 
of their own conscience nor a commerce with the world, have taught 
them the truly divine hand manifested in the former, and the incomplete 
development of their faculties renders them utterly incapable of duly 
estimating the latter. We know that we speak from higher authority 
than our own, when. we say that the consequences of these early im- 
pressions are often fatal; that men are thus made half-wise in human 
Jearning and utterly ignorant in that better wisdom, which makes wise 
unto salvation. A deeper research into the writings of the Socratic 
school might lead them to appreciate somewhat better that profound 
maxim, which does so much honour to the most thoughtful and philo- 
sophic people in Europe, that there is no philosophy so deep as the 
philosophy of Christianity: but time, opportunity, and it may be added, 
a more competent share of scholarship than sometimes falls to the lot 
of such persons, are necessary to the task ; and the consequence is, that 
they are left a prey to doubts and disquietudes, from which even the 
consciousness of an upright and unblemished life does not at all times 
remove the sting. 

We have for this reason felt less compunction than we should other- 
wise have done in removing any prop to virtue, however misplaced, by 
displaying some proofs in the preceding part of these remarks, that the 
character of Socrates was a little more open to remark, than some ad- 
mirers in their ignorance are aware of, and more than some in their 
knowledge, are willing to bring into notice. Learned and impartial 
men, well acquainted with the subject, will do the present writer the 
justice to say, that some points are not pressed so closely as they might 
have been, and that had he not confined himself to the two authors, 
from whom he has very rarely deviated, his remarks might have been 
conveyed in a higher tone of censure. His object, however, has been, 
not to depreciate Socrates, but to do justice to a man, whose motives 
have been much mistaken, and whose character, in consequence, has 
been unduly depreciated. In pursuing our remarks upon Xenophon 
and Plato, the two highest and most genuine authorities to which we 
can apply for the character of Socrates, a little more may turn up for 
the justification of Aristophanes. 

Dates and periods make no great figure in literary discussions; but 
they are often of the utmost importance in settling the real truth of 
things. Our opinions of Socrates are derived entirely from the writings 
of Xenophon, Plato and Aristophanes; and we believe many readers 
class all these persons in their minds as immediate contemporaries, 
and perhaps, from a passage in Plato’s Banquet, as living in habits of 
society together. ‘This was so far from being the case, that the two 
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great biographers of Socrates were actually children in the nursery, at 
the time the Clouds were brought upon the stage ; the future master of 
the Academy being then but six years old, and Xenophon within a year 
of the same age. Had these difficulties rested only on the testimony 
of such a man as Diogenes Laertius, whose sins of forgetfulness are 
almost proverbial, they need not have demanded much investigation ; 
but when we find the mistake originating with a writer in general so 
accurate as Strabo, it becoms us to state the grounds of our dissent from 
them. In the battle of Delium, which took place one year before the 
representation of the Clouds, Socrates is represented by both these 
writers as saving the life of Xenophon, during the retreat which follow- 
ed that celebrated engagement. No one acquainted with chronology 
will hesitate to say, that this is a ridiculous fiction. ‘The first important 
event in the very eventful life of Xenophon was his joining the expe- 
dition of Cyrus, a prince certainly not without errours, but whose cha- 
racter, like that of many of the other Persian princes and nobles, con- 
trasts very favourably with the rude republicans, with whom they were 
brought so much into contact. ‘This expedition is settled by chronolo- 
gists as taking place just twentyone years after the battle of Delium; 
and Xenophon, who has left us so matchless an account of that inte- 
resting expedition, calls himself at the time a young man, and gives us 
to understand that his close pursuit of philosophy, coupled with his 
early years, excited the mirth of his fellow soldiers, till circumstances 
taught them to appreciate the practical effects which often result from 
such theoretical pursuits. The English historian of Greece, who to 
the utmost boldness and originality of opinion, unites the greatest 
patience and minuteness of research, settles the age of Xenophon at the 
time of his first connection with Cyrus at six or seven and twenty. 
What Socrates, therefore, really was at the time of the representation of 
the Clouds, and how far the poet was justified in his attack, neither of 
the two persons, from whom alone any authentic accounts respecting him 
have come down to us, could possibly tell: their intercourse with their 
great master must have commenced long after the period in question, 
and apparently the whole of Xenophon’s work, and, no doubt, many of 
the dialogues of Plato were written at a time,* when for their own 
personal safety it became them to communicate rather what they wished 
to be made known respecting their great leader, than what they could 
make known. ‘These writers, besides, differ considerably in their ac- 
counts of their master: in some points they are almost diametrically 
opposite to each other, in others they evidently write at each other ; 
and perhaps the same remark may have struck the reader, which has 
often occurred to the present writer, that as the most excellent of Xeno- 
phon’s compositions is that which he derives entirely from Socrates, 
so the most noble and the most perfect workt of Plato is that into 


* The death of Socrates was a signal for Plato and other philosophers to leave 
Athens. They retired, says Hermodorus, to Eucleid at Megara, * fearing the 
cruelty of the tyrants,” i. e. the mob of Athens. The accounts of the speedy 
remorse of the Athenians for the atrocity they had committed seem to deserve 
very little credit. Vid. Le Jeune Anach. t. v. 558. Mitford Hist. of Greece, 
vi. p. 407. 

t His work on Legislation. As exclusive praise is worth but little, it will be 
proper to except the encomiums on drunkenness, contained in the first book, the 
community of goods enforced in the fifth book, the subjection of women to 
public meals and gymnastic exercises, and some absurdities on the subject of 
marriage, and the evident tendency to Manichean principles in the tenth. With 
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which even the name of Socrates does not enter. Now when an enemy 
and a friend give something like the same account of a person; and 
especially when the favouring party has had previously a warning voice 
to caution him as to the line he might take in his delineation, a strong 
presumption arises, that the joint opinion of two such persons comes 
nearer the truth, than that of a single individual, however respectable 
in character, or gifted with talent. Now it may confidently be affirmed 
that the single fact of Socrates receiving pay for his instructions ex- 
cepted, (the great charge of making the worse appear the better cause, 
hag been already disposed of,) the mysticism, the garrulity, the hair- 
splitting* niceties of language, the contempt for exteriour appearance, 


these exceptions, this work may perhaps be termed the most noble of all that 
antiquity has left us. If the waaass Acyos to which Plato so continually refers 
in it were nothing more nor less than accounts received, in his travels, from the 
Egyptian priests, and derived by them, through the two Herme, from the Old 
Testament, the wonder excited by its excellence will soon cease. There is 
something so sublime in the Janguage, and so nearly prophetic in the application 
of the following passage, that though not immediately to the present subject, 
the reader, I think, will not object to its insertion, It is an address to the ima- 
ginary persons, for whom the writer is legislating—* Citizens, we will say to 
them, God, according to an old tradition, (that God, in whose hands are the 
beginning, the end and the middle of all things,) finishes in a right line, con- 
formably to his nature, even when his motions appear to be circuitous. Behind 
him follows Justice, the punisher of all aberrations from the divine law. He 
that would be happy, lays hold upon her, and follows, clothed in the garment 
of humility; but he that is elated by pride, or finds cause of exaltation in his 
riches, his honours or his personal beauty; he that in the union of youth and 
madness, has his soul fired by insolence, as if he required neither ruler, nor 
guide, but was himself competent to guide others ; that person is abandorfed by 
God and left to himself. ‘Thus abandoned, this person joins to him others as 
wicked as himself, and in the wantonness of his exultation, he overturns and 
confounds everything. And to the many and the vulgar for a time he appears 
to be somebody: but vengeance after a time comes upon him: and subjected to 
a punishment, which none can blame, the end of that man is, that he consigns 
to utter destruction, himself, his family and his country.” De Leg. |. iv. p. 
600 G. 

* An example taken almost at hazard from a dialogue, where perhaps Kant, 
and certainly Locke, might have found a great part of their theories ready traced 
for them, will fully justify this expression. The philosopher is explaining 
various cases, where a false opinion is impossible; and if Aristophanes had 
been one of the auditors, it is conceived, that he would have found more than 
one passage in the dialogue, where it would have puzzled him to draw the line 
between the philosopher and the sophist. Socrates having just supposed a 
large sensorium of wax to be in everybody’s brain, produces a variety of cases 
of impossible false opinion, by reasoning as follows. 

“That which any one knows, and has a remembrance of in the soul, but 
which he does not feel; it is impossible that he should mistake this for some- 
thing else which he knows, and of which he has also the impress, but not the 
sensation. Again, that what he knows, is another thing which he does not 
know, nor has the impress of: or, that what he does not know, is another thing 
which he also does not know; or that what he does not know, is another thing 
which he does know, as also that what he feels, is another thing which he also 
feels; or that what he feels, is some other thing which he does not feel ; or that 
what he does not feel, is some other thing, which he does not feel, or what he 
does not feel is some other of the things which he does feel, on all these it is 
impossible to entertain a false opinion. Again, of the things, which a man both 
knows and feels, having the impress of sensation, that a man should think any 
ore of these some other thing which he feels and knows, having the sign of that 
also by sensation, is, if possible, still more impossible than those former things. 
It is equally impossible that what a person knows and feels, and keeps a type 
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the *melancholy temperament, the strong addiction to tphysical pursuits, 
the belief in a supernatural agency, to an extent not precisely recognized 
by the religion of his country, every single trait of the Aristophanic 
Socrates may be traced in the Platonic, and in some cases with aggra- 
vating circumstances, which, if the poet had been ill disposed towards 
the philosopher, or had even had any more personal knowledge of him, 
than what necessarily happened in a town, not of very considerable 
population, and whose customs and manners brought all persons more 
into contact than the habits of modern society do, would certainly not 
have been suppressed in a picture, supposed to be drawn from wilful 
perversion and malevolent misrepresentation. What are we to conclude 
from all this? The fair inference seems to be, that the Clouds was not 
written for the purpose of exposing Socrates, but that Socrates was 
selected (and for reasons previously mentioned) for the purpose of giving 
more effect to the Clouds, as an ingenious satire directed against the 
sophists and the pernicious system of public education at Athens: so 
far from its being a wilful misrepresentation, dictated by envy or jea- 
lousy, it seems very probable, that the parties were very little known 
to each other; that the character of Socrates made much that sort of 
impression on the poet, which it was designed the preceding portrait of 
him should make upon the reader ; and finally it is affirmed, that it is a 
much more difficult problem to solve, why Aristophanes should be sin- 
gularly right in his representation of others, and singularly wrong in his 
representation of Socrates; than it is to take the plain case, that the 


of in the memory, should be imagined by him to be some other thing which he 
knows; or again that what he knows and feels, and preserves a remembrance 
of, is another thing which he feels; or that what he neither knows nor feels, is 
another thing which he does not know; or that what he does not know nor feel 
is another thing which he does not feel.””—In all these and many more such 
cases, the philosopher pronounces it to be utterly impossible that a man should 
think wrong. If the reader have patience to read this passage through, or to 
cast his eyes over the Lysis, the Cratylus, the Philebus, or the Parmenides 
of Plato, (dialogues in which it is sometimes difficult to separate the burlesque 
from the serious,) he will, I think, come to the conclusion, that the scenes in 
the Clouds, representing the boltingtub and the cock and hen pullet, etc., absurd 
as they may appear to us, were derived from actual conversations of Socrates, 
twisted perhaps a little from their original purport, and reported by some friend, 
who in such a gossipping town as Athens, might know what Aristophanes 
wanted in his hero for the Clouds. 

* The melancholy temperament of Socrates has been noticed by Aristotle ; 
that Aristophanes considered him as a man eaten up, with what Goethe some- 
where calls the ** kribserabs von imagination,” may be seen from the nickname 
the poet applies to his house. An explanation of the Socratic rHRonTisTeRiuM 
is given in a note attached to the translation of the Clouds. 

+ Had there been no other confirmation of this trait in the Aristophanic 
Socrates, than the little gre concessions, so cautiously admitted by 
Xenophon in his Memorabilia, (p. 361, 3. 362, 5.) and the remarks on natural 
causes made by Socrates in his Banquet (p. 86.) I should feel that this was 
quite sufficient for establishing the fact. In Piato’s Phedon, however, (p. 392, 
G. H. ete.) the fact is admitted at great length, that Socrates in his younger 
days had been vehemently addicted to physical inquiries; and indeed on com- 
paring the whole of the admissions by his two biographers, it seems no unfair 
inference to assert, that the intellect of Socrates, like that of Anaxagoras, had, 
at one time, very nearly sunk under the intensity of his researches into these 
dangerous speculations. It is singular, and shows how cautious we ought to 
be in our judgments formed from the writings of antiquity, that what Socrates 
in the Phedon so unreservedly admits, in the Apologia he, with as little reser- 
vation, denies. 
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poet drew the philosopher, such as he knew him at the time to be, 
(which is not improbable,) or such, as he judged him, from a very im- 
perfect knowledge, to be, which appears to be more than probable. If 
the reader concur with the present writer, he will go one step farther ; 
so far from blaming the poet for the course he pursued in consequence 
of his real or mistaken knowledge, he will think him entitled to the 
gratitude of posterity for the assumption and the execution of the task. 
We are all fond of the expression that Socrates brought down philoso- 
phy from the clouds (and certainly till his time the clouds had been her 
principal residence) to live among men. If the poet found him on his 
journey for that purpose, he was not to know the nature of the philoso- 
pher’s errand, and the wholesome reproof, that was dealt him on the oc- 
casion, (for our virtues and our vices, our merits and our demerits are 
often the children of circumstances,) had perhaps the power of direct- 
ing his mind to better pursuits. We conclude therefore, with saying, 
that as we possibly owe to the severity of a Review the poet of our own 
days, who has left all his contemporaries behind him, and made the 
proudest of his predecessors, in all ages and countries, tremble for their 
supremacy; so we owe to the ridicule of the Old Comedy the philosopher, 
whose name (with certain ded uctions) no man mentions without feeling 
himself exalted for a time in the scale of creation. 

The idle story of AZlian, that Socrates was put to death in conse- 
quence of the representation of the Clouds, (two events between which, 
it is almost needless to observe, an interval of more than twenty years 
occurred,) has been refuted with too much spirit by Mr Cumberland, 
in the Observer, to require any further notice; the apparent support* 
given to such an opinion by Plato, being easily accounted for. But if 
this idle notion about the immediate cause of the death of Socrates orig- 
inated with lian, it must also be remembered, that thist amusing but 
eredulous writer, has, in the exercise of his vocation, 


“Compiler, compiler, compiler,”— 


evidently struck upon the true cause of Socrates’ death ; namely, his politi- 
eal opinions. ‘‘Socrates,’’ says lian, “disliked the Athenian consti- 
tution, as he saw that democracy has in it all the evils of tyranny and 
absolute monarchy.”’ With that natural good sense, which lay at the 
bottom of all the real or pretended inequalities of Socrates, this extraor- 
dinary man seems to have determined within himself, that the vocation 


*In Apologia, 359. Plato, of course, is not guilty of the same chronological 
errour as A‘lian. He merely makes his Socrates observe to the dicasts, that the 
accusations then advanced against him by Melitus were the same as those which 
in their younger days, they had seen brought forward against him by Aristo- 
phanes on the stage. Vexation, at the inconvenience occasioned to the Socratic 
school by the death of their master,—literary jealousy, proverbially inherent in 
Plato, and evidently not least directed against Aristophanes,—and perhaps re- 
venge for an attack, much more light and goodhumoured than the offence war- 
ranted, (see Ecclesiazuse of Aristophanes, and the note on the fifth book of his 
Republic,) assisted, no doubt, in provoking this attack upon the comic poet. 

TRabelais, a man of too much imagination not to be delighted with a gossip- 
ing book of legends and prodigies, like Ailian’s Varia Historia; and a man of 
too much sense not to despise the narrator of them, among other rubs gives him 
the following in his description of the land of Satin: Sicroyez ceux qui disent 
le contraire, vous en trouverez mal, voire fust ce Elian tiercelet de menterie ;,— 


*‘Mlian, that long-bow man,” as the English translator renders it, “who lies as 
fast as a dog can trot.” 
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to which he had devoted himself, (and a more high and lofty one has 
seldom been conceived,) should not be disturbed by the officious inter- 
position and misguided zeal of such an imperious and ignorant rabble 
as the mass of the Athenian people were. In his religious practices, 
therefore, he at least made every decent sacrifice to the opinions of his 
country ; and his political opinions, a still more delicate point in the sus- 
picious and irritable town of Athens, he seems to have kept as closely as 
possible to himself. It was with a view to the latter object, as he him- 
self plainly intimates in his defence, that he had abstained from the Gen- 
eral Assemblies ; wishing neither to give offence by declaring his senti- 
ments, nor to compromise his character (a character not less marked b 

inflexible integrity, than the most determined courage) by withholding 
them. ‘The same good sense appears to have determined him in re- 
fraining from being initiated in the Mysteries, the orly part of the 
Greek worship, as a writer observes, who brings the most profound 
erudition to whatever opinion he chooses to advocate, which seems to 
have possessed any energy, and the ridicule or violation of which alone 
seems to have been visited with any severe vengeance. But however 
cautious Socrates might be of touching upon these points in public, the 
same caution was ill observed perhaps in private; and the writings of 
Xenophon and Plato (for in this point there is no discrepancy between 
them) prove that the ridicule of Socrates against the constitution of his 
country was not pointed merely at its mode of choosing its magistrates 
by the fortuitous direction of pebbles or beans. ‘This discourse would 
exceed all bounds, if it detailed one half of the bitter invectives against 
democracy, with which the writings of these two most distinguished 
scholars of Socrates are filled. Besides more direct attacks, Plato evin- 
ces his contempt at all times for the constitutions of his own country, 
by deriving almost all the regulations of his Utopian states from the 
maxims of her bitter enemy, the Lacedemonians. Even that regard, 
which a painter and an author, like Plato, might be expected to enter- 
tain for a mode of government, proverbially affording the greatest varie- 
ty of characters, and consequently multiplying his materials of occupa- 
tion, even this has little influence in mitigating that contempt for demo- 
eracy, which the master of the Academy everywhere expresses ;—he 
adverts indeed to the advantage, (in Rep. lib. viii.) but it is to treat it 
with derision, and to compare it with that predilection, which leads wo- 
men and children to select the robes that have most variety of colours 
in them. Xenophon, living more out of the reach of the tyranny of 
the Athenian mob, observes still less limits in his expressions of indig- 
nation: and whatever of the clearsightedness and personal, virtue can 
give effect to the expression of opinions, both will be found contributing 
to give influence to the declarations of this excellent man ; the soldier- 
philosopher-author, as the English historian of Greece, by a bold com- 
bination, enthusiastically calls him. He talks bitterly of the numbers of 
his fellow countrymen, who, ‘‘ not worth a drachma, were ready to 
sell their country, with all in it, that they might have a drachma:”’ he 
inveighs with the most emphatic indignation against that imperious 
** crowd of fullers, shoemakers, carpenters, braziers, husbandmen, and 
dealers,’’ who composed the general assemblies in Athens, and ‘* whose 
great object in life,” he says, ‘‘ was to buy cheap, and to sell dear :” 
he intimates that all the world through, democracy and virtue are ever 
at variance ; and he concludes one of those bitterly contemptuous chap- 
fers against the Athenian constitution, which, by their decided variation 
with the general equability of his style, show how warmly he felt on 
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the subject, with words, which have been quoted in another part of this 
volume, and which would not have been uttered with impunity within 
the walls of Athens :—*‘ ‘That the populace should be partial to a demo- 
eracy, I can easily excuse; for it is pardonable that every person should 
try to benefit himself; but if any one, not immediately in the rank of 
the people, prefer living in a democratical rather than in an *oligarchi- 
eal government, that man is a villain by anticipation, and acts upon the 
consciousness, that it is easier for a scoundrel to escape detection in a 
state where the government is in the hands of many, than it is in a 
state where the government is in the hands of a few.” 

What Plato and Xenophon expressed in their writings, Alcibiades 
and Critias, the two most conspicuous disciples of Socrates, evinced 
still more decidedly by their actions. Never had democracy two such 
clever, active, and insatiable foes; and when we read in the articles of 
accusation against the son of Sophroniscus, that he corrupted the young 
men of Athens, we have only to open the writings of Xenophon, and to 
reflect upon the conduct of Critias and Alcibiades, to know what that 
charge was meant to convey. So mighty, however, is truth, that even 
with the awkward fact of great disasters brought upon the common- 
wealth by two men, the formation of whose characters, or of one at 
least, was ascribed wholly to Socrates, all the charges against him were 
easily refuted: a strong murmur, indeed, of disapprobation attended the 
annunciation, that this object of popular resentment acted under the im- 
mediate impulse and guidance of a particular divinity; but even this, 
new as it might be, and countenancing, as it strongly did, the opinions 
advanced, that the defendant rejected the popular theology, even this 
was heard rather with a feeling of envy at his enjoying a greater ad- 
vantage than his judges, than with a doubt of its truth. What, then, was 
wanting to the full acquittal of Socrates? Nothing but that which he 
disdained to give: a shew of submission to the dicasts who tried him, 
a little supplication to that crowd of fullers, carpenters and braziers, 
who composed the courtst of law, as they also formed the ecclesia or 


* By an oligarchy, Xenophon most probably meant his favourite government, 
the Lacedemonian; which the Athenian writers seem to have called an oligar- 
chy, a monarchy or a democracy, according as the executive power seemed to 
them most virtually to reside in the senate (y¢pevr«s,) the two kings, or the ephori. 
Arist. in Politicis, 1. ii. c. 7. 

t The judicial system of Athens will come more properly under consideration 
in our author’s comedy of the Wasps; but a note or two on the subjeet will be 
necessary to give effect to the present argument. 

Nearly onethird of the population of Athens were, in part, supported by their 
attendance upon the courts of law in the quality of dicasts, an office something 
between the judge and juryman of modern times. In the constitution of these 
judicial tribunals, from which there was no appeal, and which were not account- 
able for their decisions, Aristotle considers the whole power of the Athenian 
democracy to consist; and from them he derives that disposition to tyranny 
which, in conformity with Plato, Xenophon, and Aristophanes, he ascribes to 
his countrymen. In Polit. lib. ii.c. 12. If Socrates was tried in the court of 
Heliea, which, in spite of the dogmaticai assertion of de Pauw to the contrary, 
rests upon most respectable authority, six thousand dicasts might have sat in 
judgment upon him. ‘That there wasa very full attendance on the occasion, we 
have Plato’s express testimony. A very large portion of the population of 
Athens thus becomes involved in the guilt of the murder of Socrates: and if 
cities suffer for crimes as well as individuals, (an opinion not unknown to the 
ancients. Isocrates in Orat. de Pace, 381.) there is nothing ridiculous surely in 
ascribing the subsequent and still continuing degradation of Greece, to the di- 
vine vengeance which marked that unholy deed. 
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legislative assemblies. The accounts of Plato and Xenophon are too 
decisive on this point to admit of any doubt; the charge of impiety, it 
is clear, would have been abandoned, and the gods left to avenge their 
own cause, had Thearion the baker, and Simon the currier, and Theo- 
phrastus the maker of lyres and the rest of the dicasts stood uncurtailed 
of their usual allowance of submission,* tears, supplication and prostra- 


* This trait in the character of the Athenian dicast is painted, with much hu- 
mour, in the play just referred to; the weakest, according to W. Schlegel, of all 
the writings of Aristophanes, and which, after the reception of his play of the 
preceding year, could not be expected to be the strongest. In fact, after the re- 
jection of the Clouds, a visible alteration takes place in the Aristophanic come- 
dies: the author, as if hopeless of effecting his better purpose, almost abandons 
the office of serious instruction, and many of his plays are mere jeux d’esprit ; 
giving, certainly, a high idea of the wit and humour of an Athenian mob, but 
never commanding that regard, and even respect, which the lower orders of so- 
ciety in our own and other countries so often command. As the character of 
common Athenians is not treated with any great lenity in the course of this work, 
it is but fair that they should have all the benefit of the good humour, with 
which they allowed their failings to be reproved in their own days. This can- 
not be better done than by two or three extracts from the play just mentioned. 
The best scene in it is where a father and son consider the merits and demerits 
of the judicial system of Athens ; the father being a tough dicast of the old school, 
the son an improved gentlemen of the later day. 


Father. At your word, off I go, and at starting I'll show, 
convincing the stiffest opinion ; 
That regalia and throne, sceptre, kingdom and crown 
are but dirt to judicial dominion. 
First in pleasure and glee, who abound more than we; 
who with luxury nearer are wedded ? 
Then for panic and frights, the world through none excites, 
what your dicast does, e’en tho’ grayheaded. 
Soon as ever I creep from my bed and break sleep, 
through the courts runs a warning sensation ; 
There the mighty—the sly—men of four cubits high, 
wait my coming in hot trepidation. 
First a hand soft as wool—entre nous, lately full 
from the public exchequer and treasure, 
Fast upon me is laid; and my knees captive made, 
supplications pour in without measure— 
** Father—neighbour and friend—help and mercy extend— 
mayhap when in office and station, 
Or when serving the mess, you took care to express, 
in private, a small compensation.” 
Knave and hang-dog! my care, from a swing in the air, 
sav’d his heels on a former occasion, 
Or the rogue, and be curst! had not known— 
Son, (writing on his tablets.) Item first :— 
suit... petition... and warm supplication. 
Father, Loaded large thus with prayer, in the court I take chair, 
from my brow wrath and choler clean clearing ; 
As for promises made out of doors of my aid— 
with the four winds of heaven their veering, 
Then a thousand tones drop, all attun’d to one stop— 
mercy—pard cescrtiliinine ienidinn $ 
Of the whole race of men, like a dicast who then 
receives compliment, court, adoration ? 
His pawns and his pledges one defendant alleges ; 
and his poverty’s ills all detailing, 
The items are thrown with such skill, that my own 
in the balance to nething are failing. 
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tions. ‘The soul of Socrates—that Socrates, who, with every qualifi- 
cation requisite to carry him to the highest dignities of state, remained, 
for the sake of higher employments, nobly poor, disdained the compro- 


With mythical tales one my fancy regales, 
t’other dips into Aisop and fable; 
While a third slily throws out his squibs and bon-mots, 
my passion and wrath to disable. 
Turn I still a deaf ear? better suitors are near :— 
: led by hand and in court quick appearing, 
The accus’d to his aid calls his imps—bey and maid ;— 
I bend gracious and deign them a hearing. 
With bent heads ... in tones sweet... pretty lambkins ! they bleat :— 
the father, submissively falling, 
Does me suit, as a god, for he knows, at my nod, 
his accounts pass without overhauling. 
(mimics,) * If the tones of a lamb sooth your ear, sure I am, 
that this boy’s, my lord, will not be hateful ; 
If beauty more warms—sir, this girl hath her charms, 
and sure she would not be ungrateful.” 
Downward straight goes my ire, like the tones of a lyre, 
when the pins and the pegs are unscrewing :— 
(turning to his Son) Speak, explain, what dost say, call you this rule 
and sway, 
when the rich to your scoffs are thus suing ?—In Vespis, 548. 


The author’s opinion on the regulations, which made the dicasteria courts of 
appeal in the last instance, and exempted the members of them, on all occasions, 
from the euthyné, it is of more importance to state, than this description of the 
triumphant chucklings of a dicast over the official terrors of his situation. 


Father, Crowded house, warm debate, mark some pris’ner of state :— 

doubts ensue—hesitation—adjournment : 

To prevent further stir, Lords and Commons refer 
the case to judicial discernment. 

Then some pleader stands forth, and that scoundrel, whose worth 
show his synonyms, * fawner”—* shield-dropper”— 

And their note is the same, “* While J live,” both exclaim, 
** the Commons have no interloper.” 

But the votes most he wins there, his speech who begins, 
‘* Mr Speaker, I move with submission, 

After one single turn, that the courts all adjourn, 
nor labour a second decision.” 

Even he whose voice stills thunder, hammers and mills, 
Cleon, dares not devour, jeer, or scoff us, 

But with flyflap in hand, taking humbly his stand, 
beats and brushes the vermin clean off us.—In iisdem, 590. 


Among other instances of roguery, practised under cover of this judicial ex- 
emption from the account, to which all other official situations were subjected, 
the following may be selected, as most easy to be appreciated by modern feelings. 


Some father is gone dead, defunct—well anon ? 
leaves a girl, good ;—an heiress, much better;— 
The old put would confer a bedfellow on her, 
and his Will leaves him drawn to the letter. 
Lords of locks, seals, and keys, straight the parchments we seize, 
while a codicil neatly appended 
Cheats the wary and wise, and the girl’s made a prize 
to some}youngster who ’s better befriended. 
And the deed boldly done, further mark me, there’s none 
dare report or inquiry request on’t; 
While another thus doing, there’d be forthwith ensuing 
Board, Commission, Report, and the rest on’t.—In iisdem. 583. 
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mise. It was not of such persons that he chose to supplicate permis- 
sion to add a few more years to a life already far enough advanced to 
make it a matter of choice rather than of repugnance, to lay down the 
burden: he openly avowed the determination, and he boldly paid the 
penalty. —But the guilt of his death lay not the less on those who caused 
it: on that populace, with whom democracy, as the honest Isocrates 
observes, was only another name for intemperance, as liberty was for 
lawlessness : with whom equality of laws (seers) implied the right 
of saying what they pleased; on that populace, whose singular consti- 
tution gave them some of the advantages, and all the insolence of wealth, 
without its responsibility, and which subjected them to the real ills of 
poverty, without enforcing its peculiar virtues. ‘To that populace—in 
whom an English mob might witness much of their own easy credu- 
lity, without their unsuspecting honesty ; and in whom France might 
trace her frivolity without her good breeding, and her fair exteriour with 
more than her innate corruption:—to that populace, and not to the le- 
gitimate ridicule of a Dionysian festival, must be ascribed the death of 
Socrates. It was but one crime more thrown into a cup already over- 
flowing with guilt; and they who had but just seen a reverse of fortune 
pass Over without its fulness of expected retribution—when for remem- 
brance of national guilt and deserved punishment no eye in Athens 
slept—these persons probably thought, that it would not add much to 
the horrours of such another night, when to many a former bloody tra- 
gedy—the deaths of Paches and Miltiades,—the fate of *Hestiaa,—the 
hard lot of Scione,—the cruel fortunes of ‘Torone, Melos, and gina, 
should be added the murder of anold man, whom a Delphict oracle pro- 
nounced to be the wisest, and two affectionate and devoted pupils de- 
clared to be the best and must virtnous of men. 

It is felt that these remarks ought now to close, and that any further 
observations may, perhaps, have the effect of weakening the preceding 
arguments. But he, who has been lingering over the delightful pages 
of Xenophon and Plato, willingly deceives himself by supposing, that 
a few remarks on the personal history of the two great biographers of 
Socrates, the friend of Agesilaus and Cyrus, and the master of the Aca- 
demy, may yet be allowed him, and that in perusing them, the relations 
between their great master and the comic poet may be still further elu- 
cidated. Early in life, Xenophon had been thrown into those situations, 
which make a man think and act for himself; which teach him practi- 
cally how much more important it is, that there should be fixed princi- 
ples of right and wrong in the minds of men in general, than that there 
should be a knowledge of letters or a feeling of their elegance in the 


* Thucydides, |. i. 114. ii. 27. iv. 57. v.116. The bitter recriminations made 
by Isocrates, in his speech called the Panegyrical upon the Spartan decemviri, 
form no justification of the atrocities committed by his own countrymen, and 
only add to the horrour and disgust which Grecian history is too often calculated 
to Inspire. 

+ To the deductions made in this discourse on the subject of Socrates’ virtue, 
must also be added somejdeductions' as to the authenticity of this celebrated 
oracle. Van Dale, in his celebrated treatise de Oraculis (Dissert. Secunda, p. 
195.) considers it as a sheer imposition. A much stronger argument than either 
Van Dale, or Atheneus has urged, seems to lie in the character of the original 
promulgator of it; the shatter-brain Cherephon, in whom a sort of crazy de- 
votion to Socrates appears to have swallowed up the nearer affections, which 
ought to have belonged to him. Lucian, (and the utmost confidence may be 
placed in the tact of that most shrewd observer) appears, by alittle parenthetica 
expression, to have thought on this subject nearly as the present writer does. 
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minds of afew. ‘The writer, who has thrown equal interest into the 
account of a retreating army, and the description of a scene of coursing ; 
who has described with the same fidelity a common groom, and a per- 
fect pattern of conjugal fidelity, such a man had seen life under aspects, 
which taught him to know that there were things of infinitely more im- 
portance than the turn of a phrase, the music of a cadence, and the other 
niceties, which are wanted by a luxurious and opulent metropolis.—He 
did not write, like his fellow-disciple, for the suppers and the symposiac 
meetings of Athens—he had no eye, like Plato, to the jokers by pro- 
fession (ftrwrore) whose business it wasto despatch books and authors 
between the courses, and to fill up those intervals, when guests look 
round to see who is guilty of the last pause in conversation—Ais Socra- 
tes was not to be exhibited, as we believe the real Socrates often exhibit- 
ed himself, a sort of ‘*bon enfant,” a boon companion for the petits 
maitres of the Ilyssus; who sought to win, by dropping even the 
decent gravity of a preceptor, and who endeavoured to reclaim by affect- 
ing a show of what in his heart he must have loathed and detested. Es- 
tranged from his own country, at first by choice, and very soon after- 
wards by necessity, Xenophon became, almost before the age of man- 
hood, a citizen of the world; and the virtuous feelings, which were ne- 
cessary in a mind constituted as his was, let loose from the channels of 
mere patriotism, took into their comprehensive bosom the welfare of 
the world. Life, which had commenced with him in a manner singu- 
larly active and romantically perilous, was very soon exchanged for 
that quiet solitude, which either finds men good or makes them such. 
In his delightful retirement at Scillus,* amid those enchanting rural 
scenes, where a bad man finds himself an anomaly in the beautiful and 
harmonious works of nature around him, Xenophon had ample leisure 
to meditate on all that he had seen or heard. The ‘‘ digito monstrarier,”’ 
that great stumblingblock of weak heads, and of those who do not know 
how trifling the applause of the world is to him who appeals only to 
his own breast for the motives of his actions, could not here apply to 
Xenophon: to him the present time was as nothing; he lived only to 
the past and for the future. In such a situation, the lessons of morality 
received from Socrates would rise up in his mind—how much aided by 
early intimacy with Cyrus, and by the knowledge thereby acquired of 
the sentiments of chivalry and honour, inherent in monarchical govern- 
ments, and how much improved by subsequent connexion with the most 
virtuous state of Greece, and with Agesilaus, the most distinguished 
man in that state—his own beautiful writings sufficiently testify. His 
own high talents, aided by such experience and such connexions, would 
teach him what to omit, and what to press in a work, not intended mere- 
ly for the wits and savants of Athens, but meant to be one of those 
eternal possessions, those *r»uera « av, which great minds generate and 
perfect in solitude and retirement. Itis the Ethics, therefore, of Socrates, 
that are chiefly unfolded in the admirable Memorabilia of Xenophon; 
and after admitting that many of the higher doctrines of antiquity are 
but negativest of the Christian precepts, he must be dead to the moral 


*It is difficult to imagine a more rational or a more delightful life, than a few 
words of Diogenes Laertius describe Xenophon as leading in that * loop-hole of 
retreat :’’ Books—study—composition ;—the healthy sports of the field, and the 
enjoyments of social recreation ;—nothing seems wanting to the picture, which 
our imaginations are accustomed to draw of an accomplished heathen philosopher. 

{ How much this is the case in the great Christian precept of * doing as we 
would be done by,” and the maxim of antiquity, which approaches nearest to 
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sense, who does not feel a burst of exultation within him, at seeing how 
much even unassisted nature is able to produce. But the intellect, (and, 
from the extraordinary mimetic powers of the narrator, it may be sur- 
mised,) the manners of the real Socrates were left to be displayed by a 
man, to whom, when it is said that Xenophon can bear no comparison 
in point of genius, an inferiority is ascribed to him, which he shares in 
common with all mankind; the Stageirite alone excepted, whose En- 
telecheia,may perhaps be put on a par with the Eres, or inspiration of 
the great master of the academy. We leave him who has not yielded 
to the arguments here brought forward for the justification of Aristo- 
phanes, to have his indignation neutralized by the Dialogues of Plato. 
Let him peruse these and he will see that Socrates might very easily 
dismiss the Clouds of Aristophanes, as the best-natured of men dimiss- 
ed the fly, which had buzzed about him and annoyed him :—* Go, lit- 
tle creature, there is room enough in the world for you and for me.” 
A grasp and a capacity of mind the most astonishing—a spirit inqui- 
sitive and scrutinizing—a subtlety painfully acute—a comprehensive- 
ness which could embrace with equal ease the smallest and most lofty 
knowledge—a suppleness which, with almost incredible facility, could 
descend from the deepest abstraction to the commonest topics of the 
world—a temper which, in the heat of disputation, could preserve the 
mest perfect self-possession, and throw into disquisitions, which must 
have been the result of long study, solitude and profound meditation, 
all the graces of society and the qualifying embellishments of the most 
perfect goodbreeding ;—these are qualities which seem to have been 


it, has been well shown in Mitford’s History of Greece. (vol. v. p. 157.) A de- 
duction equally important must be made from the annunciation which, in lan- 
guage the most eloquent, tells us that it is better to suffer injustice than to com- 
mit it; that he, who commits injustice, increases his misery by escaping, and 
not by submitting to punishment—and that the real end and proper object of 
eluquence is to denounce and convict such as have been criminal, even though 
ourselves, or our dearest connexions be involved in the guilt. The same per- 
son, who delivers these admirable maxims, declares, on the contrary, that we 
ought to avenge ourselves on our enemies by endeavouring to hinder them from 
wiping off, by self-accusation, the torments of the conscience. “ If our enemy,” 
says Socrates in the same dialogue, * have committed an injury against any one, 
we ought to take every precaution, both by word and action, that he may not 
suffer for his injustice, nor be brought before the dicast. If he do come before 
the judge, it is our business to plot and scheme, that he may escape, without 
suffering for his delinquency. Does his crime consist in the robbery of much 
gold ? it is incumbent on us to try that he be not obliged to refund ; on the con- 
trary, we should endeavour that he may retain it, and spend it upon himself and 
his friends, unjustly and impiously. If he have committed crimes worthy of 
death, we ought to take care that his life be spared; we should try, if possible, 
that he may be made to live for ever, immortal in wretchedness; and if this be 
out of the case, we should see that he be made to live in this state as long as is 
possible.” Itis surely necessary to contrast with such maxims the doctrine, 
which teaches us how to treat even those who curse us. One comparison more 
might be made; but in such a work as this, it becomes us only to make a dis- 
tant reference to the counterpart. In reading the Phedon of Plato, it must strike 
every reader, I think, that the parting scene between Socrates and his children 
in prison is but barely decent; that the show part of the drama is brought for- 
ward with a little precipitation, and that a little more tenderness on the part of 
the philosopher would have added still more effect to the magnanimity with 
which the fatal cup is taken and drunk. We have no right to expect that the 
death of Socrates should be perfect. The simple verses, which shew the best 
affections of the soul, triumphing amid the severest and most intense sufferings 
of body, arise, in our minds, without the necessity of bringing them more imme- 
diately under the reader’s eye. 
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inherent in the mind of Plato, and with these he has accordingly en- 
dowed the person whom he in general selected for the organ of con- 
veying their joint sentiments to the world. In this union of opposite 
qualities, Plato may be said to resemble the Homeric chain of gold: if 
one end rested on earth, the other had its termination in heaven. 

A residence in courts (and the court of the Dionysii seems to have 
been no ordinary one) adds to his attractions some of those charms so 
rarely to be found in republican writers: that tone of good society, which 
sifts without exhausting, and plays upon the surface as if to take breath 

‘from having sounded the bottom;—that correctness of observation which, 

acting rather as the annalist than the spy in society, gives to raillery it- 
self the character of wit, and to scandal a half tone of biography ;—that 
tact, rapid as light and as unerring as instinct, which, charitable as it 
may be to unassuming and natural manners, seizes instantly upon pre- 
tension, and lays it bare with pitiless severity ;—that delicate intuition, 
which in manners, and in authorship watches with jealousy that nice 
point, where self-condemnation beginning, the commendation of others 
is sure to cease : all this may be seen in Plato, and if less perfectly than 
in some modern writers, it was only because that sex, in whose society 
it is best learnt, had not yet been able to throw off the shackles of de- 
mocratical tyranny, or to attain the accomplishments of a liberal educa- 
tion, without forfeiting what ought to be dearer to them than any accom- 
plishments. At once a geometrican and a poet, the understanding and 
the fancy find in Plato a purveyor equally bountiful: for the one he 
supplies solid food, and he captivates the other by the most beautiful 
fables and tales. ‘To his treasures the east and the south equally con- 
tributed ; he pours forth the one in all the pomp of oriental richness 
and profusion, with the lavish hand of youthful extravagance ; and his 
intercourse with Egypt enables him to cast over his writings the impo- 
sing reserve of that mysterious eld, who has surrounded the impotence 
of her old age with a solemn reverence, by affecting the possession of 
treasures, of which she mysteriously withholds the key. ‘T’o Plato the 
past, the present, and the future seem alike; he has amassed in him- 
self all the knowledge of the first; he paints the present to the life, and 
by some wonderful instinct, he has given dark hints, as if the most im- 
portant events, which were to happen after his time, had not been wholly 
hidden from his sight. Less scientific in the arrangement of his mate- 
rials than his great scholar the Stageirite, he has infinitely more variety, 
more spirit, more beauty ; evincing, at every step, that it was in his own 
choice to become the most profound of philosophers, the most pointed 
of satirists, the greatest of orators, or the most sublime of poets ; or, by 
a skilful combination of all, to form such a character as the world had 
never yet seen, nor was ever after to witness. Nor is the language in 
which his thoughts are conveyed less remarkable than the thoughts 
themselves. In his more elevated passages, he rises, like his own Pro- 
metheus, to heaven, and brings down from thence the noblest of all 
thefts—Wisdom with Fire: but, in general, calm, pure, and unaffected, 
his style flows like a stream which gurgles its own music as it runs: 
and his works rise like the great fabric of Grecian literature, of which 
they are the best model, in calm and noiseless majesty, like the palace 
of Aladdin rearing itself from an ethereal base, or like that temple, equal- 
ly gorgeous and more real, in which 


** No workman’s steel, no pond’rous axes rung; 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung.” 
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That Socrates could have so commanded the spirts of two men so 
gifted as Xenophon and Plato, that they may be said to have devoted 
their lives to the delineation of his character and sentiments, is a proof 
of ascendancy which gives us the most astonishing opinion of his pow- 
ers. It cannot, however, be sufficiently regretted that he did not take 
the task upon himself; the most interesting book, perhaps, that ever 
could have been written, would have been that which traced gradually 
and minutely the progress of thought in the mind of Socrates, and through 
what changes and circumstances he arrived at that system of opinions 
which, if they sometimes remind us of what unassisted nature must be, 
more often recal to us, ‘ how glorious a piece of work man is! how 
noble is reason! how infinite in faculties! in apprehension how like a 
god!” This, however, has not been done ; and Socrates must now be 
taken as we find him: by thus leaving the task to others, he has per- 
haps gained something in reputation on the score of intellect, but it can 
neither be concealed nor denied, that on the side of manners and morals, 
he has lost much both in purity and dignity. 

Iu offering these remarks, the writer is aware, that he shall come 
across many prejudices and prepossessions ; but they are the result of 
considerable labour and, he may say, of anxious investigation; in 
making them he has been conscious of no undue bias on his own mind, 
and he confidently trusts to the truth and to the utility of them for his 


apelogy. 


**Se lo voce sar4 molesta 
Nel primo gusto, vital nutrimento 
Lascera poi quando sara digesta.” 


OH! LET ME SLEEP, NOR WAKE TO SADNESS! 
BY T. W. MOODIE, ESQ. 


Oh! let me sleep, nor wake tosadness Again I seek my Island home, 
The heart that sleeping dreams of glad- Along the silent bays I roam ; 
ness ! Or seated on the rocky shore, 
For sleep is death, without the pain; _I hear the angry surges roar. 
Then wake me not to life again. 
And, oh! how sweet the music seems, 


Oh! let me sleep, nor break the spell I’ve heard around my blissful dreams; 


That soothes the captive in his cell ; 

That bursts his chains and sets him 
free, 

To revel in his liberty. 


Loved scenes, conveyed in tenderest 
hue 

Now rise in beauty to my view: 

And long lost friends around me stand, 

And smiling grasp my willing hand. 


Melsetter, Douro, U. C. 


But, of the sadly pleasing strains, 
Naught save the thrilling sense re- 
mains. 


Those sounds so lov’d—in scenes go 
dear, 

Still—still they murmur in my ear; 

But sleep alone can bless the sight 

With forms that fade with morning’s 
light. 
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OH! CANADA, THY GLOOMY WOODS! 


BY MRS MOODIE. 


Oh, Canada! thy gloomy woods But ever as a thought most bless’d 
Will never cheer the heart ; Her distant shores shall rise ; 
The murmur of thy mighty floods In all their springtide verdure dress’d, 
But cause fresh tears to start, To glad my mental eyes— 
. In those whose fondest wishes rest And treasured in my inmost heart, 
Beyond the distant main, The friends I left behind ; 
Who, ’mid the forests of the west, But wisdom’s voice, that bade us part, 
Sigh for their home again. Now bids me be resign’d. 
I, too, have felt the chilling blight, I see my children round me play, 
Their shadows cast on me; My husband’s smiles approve ; 
My thought by day, my dream by I dash regretful tears away, 
night, And lift my thoughts above, 
Was of my own country; In humble gratitude to bless 
But independeat souls will brave The Almighty hand that spread 
All hardships to be free ; Our table in the wilderness, 
No more I weep to cross the wave, And gave my infants bread. 


My native land to see. 





THE DOOM OF THE BOURBON. 


This Ode was written at the request of my friend, John Howard Payne, on the occa- 
sion of Charles X. laying the corner stone of the Monument in the square of the Tuil- 
leries, to Louis XVI., one of the most unpopular acts which an ill-established monarch 
ever committed, and for which and other more evil deeds he now endures remorse 
amid the deserts of Hungary. 


Hear ye the rush that, like the mountain storm, 
Rolls deep and awfully along? 

Lo! what mute horrour, like a sorcerer’s charm, 
Holds that upgazing throng! 

Amazed the unfettered vassal stands 
Before his captive lord ! 

See how he gazes on his bloodred hands 

And shakes the purple drops from his uplifted sword. 


Where is the monarch ? where his train 
Of lords and ladies fair ? 
And where the adoring crowd, whose hearts, like rain 
a wd in a air, 
ed light and joy and regal pride 
Round Bourbon’s opel ea q 
Hark ! ’t was a groan as if a monarch died ! 
The earthquake has begun ! 


How the vast mass of human life doth move 
And tremble like an avalanche on high ! 
Flows such deep terrour from devoted love 
And loyal truth and sacred fealty ? 

Alas! before the palace of his sires, 

A glorious line of kings, 

The crownless king beneath the axe expires— 
The shout of triumph and derision rings. 
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Lo! where they move in long and dark array 
With banner, pall, and shroud ! 

The smoke of censers dims the eye of day, 
Religion cries aloud ! 

High o’er the pomp of royal funeral rites 
In meek devotion paid, 

The uplifted cross moves on ’mid thousand lights, 

Where a great nation like one hermit tread ! 

How mournfully, ’mid chanted hymn, 
And requiem murmured low, 
And orisons round tapers dim, 

While countless forms like shadows swim, 

The deep knell tolls a nation’s wailing woe! 
Why throng they round the accursed spot ? 
Away! it was the deathbed of a king! 

O banished Bourbon! knowest thou not 
Thy brother perished like a felon here ? 
O! hearst thou not the shout of madness ring? 
And seest thou not the badge of death they bear! 
Fly, chief betrayed! in silence fly, 
Thy throne is stained with blood ! 
Turn not again thy blasted eye— 
They come! they come! like Jungfran’s torrent flood. 


Ah! ’t was the demon forms of other years, 
That hurried o’er my brain ; 
The miscreant host that drank a nation’s tears, 
And feasted on the slain. 
I see them now—each gory brow, 
Each crimson hand—in wrath they stand 
E’en on the spot where Louis fell 
And Austria’s lovely daughter died! 
They throng around, like shapes of hell, 
The sacred pomp of funeral pride, 
And shriek and yell and hurtle in the air, 
In vain, to mock the rites that doom them to despair. 


The sacrifice is paid! 
Rest, martyred Louis! in thy glory rest! 
Thy riven crown is laid, 
Thy broken sceptre on thy bleeding breast. 
Rest, for thy requiem hath been said ! 
Rejoice, thou hearst our prayers among the blest! 
Here, on the earth once hallowed by thy blood, 
O royal martyr! let thy presence dwell ! 
Where frantic murderers at thy death hour stood, 
And o’er thee raised hate’s maddening yell, 
With holy joy and sacrificial praise 

We build thy temple tomb—thy mausoleum raise! F. 


LINES. 


I see thee once again, my vale, in evening’s mellow light, 

With its streamlets flowing peacefully, its waters glancing bright ; 
Beneath the moonbeam’s paly smile they wander sweetly on, 

With the murmuring sound I oft have heard, in moments that are gone. 
Oh! other voices have been here, strange feet thy path have trod, 

And persecution’s ruthless sword hath dyed thy lovely sod ; 

And where sweet verdure once was seen, now scarce is left a flower, 
To twine its flexile tendrils round the lone and leafeless bower. 
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